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Howard R. Bowen 



My new book bears the ambitious title, The State of the Nation' and the 
Agenda for Higher Education." In ^riting it, *I was swimming against the 
tide, because thd book is about the responsibilities of American|higher educa- 
tion in the lon<* nf^. whereas most of the current discourse of education is con- 
cerned wL mime iate issues such as enrollment, finance, and retrenchment 
I suppose my theme might be: When immediate problems ar^intolerable, 
think about the long run. . , 



What I tried to do in the book was to review the post-war history of the na- 
tion, to identify the success and the problems, and to sketch out the possible 
role of higherveducation in grappling with tiiese problems. 

I approached these tasks without conscious preconceptions. I simply/let the 
^onctusions and rccommenoations flow from my analysis, and I was as sur- 
prisecTas anyone by the results. Til try to give you /Some glimpses of what I 
found. X \ 

Let me first tell you about my fjndings on trie progress of the United States 
between 1950 and 1980. We are constantly being told by the pundits'of press* 
and television, and by the political leaders of both parties, that the ndtion is in 
dire c straits v Apparently thefe are bigger headlines and more votes in bad news 
than in good news. These dismal voices imply, among, other things, that the 
growth of higher education that has taken place since World War >II, Begin- 
ning with the GI Bill, has been a failure, and that generous support orhigher 
education has proved to be an unaffordable extravagance. 

As I reflected on these "allegations, I decided that the facts I l^new, and the 
conditions I saw everywhere around nie, simply did not^justify such gloomy 
analyses and forecasts. And so I put on my economist's hat and made my own 
assessment of the progress o^ie nation over the past 30 years.- 

Of course I don't have time today to recite all the details or to document my 
findings. But the gist of what I found is very simple and I can be brief. Let'rne 
begin with the remarkable economic achievements covering the period from 
1950 to 1980: . " [ * < 

• Production, per capita (after adjustment for inflation) nearly doubled. 
Remember, America had already become a very prosperous^ nation by 
1^50, the base year. 

• Forty million new jobs were created, an increase of 64 percent in total 
employment. 

• The average standard of living of the American people, by any known 
) measure, doubled. 

- • Working conditions improved: hours of labor declined, job satisfaction 
wasJHL consistently high. level, the proportion of the labor force in stren- 
u (toS^omj np le asa n t "manual labor declined sharply and the proportion in 
white collar occupations increased. % 1 * 

• Th&e are only a/cu- indications of economic progress. But an observant 
person would not need any more statistical indicators to realize that the coun- 
try has made enormous gains over the past thirty years. One need only observe 
the millions of cars, the multitude of household* appliances, the elaborate 
clothing and jewelry, the beverages, th£ gambling at Las Vegas and else- 
where, the* Christmas shopping, the expensive vacations, the thousands of 
luxurious hotels and restaurants, the spectator sports, the elaborate recrea- 
tions, the numbers traveling abroad, etc., to realize that^ America is filthy 
rich. Yet the country has bee/i ftin as though further growth in material 
production of consumer goods and armaments are the only worthwhile goals: 
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more fundamental human objectives arc expected to Hear the brunt t)f the ef- 
fort to strip inflation. These policies have ushered in a devastating depression. 

Let me now turn to some social indicators that reflect the tremendous prog- 
ress of the nafton in human terms pver the past thirty years.jThese I regard as 
at least as important as the economic indicators. 

• The distribution of income among families has become significantly 
more equitable and the incidence of poverty has^leclined sharply. ; 

• Important new beginnings have been rhafle in the conservation^)!' natural 
resources and the protection of the air, water, and land. 

• The average length of life has increased by five years, and the general 
health of the people has Unproved. 

• 'Our society has become demonstrably more humane as reflected in the 

rising support for health care, income maintenance, education at all 
levels, antl other human services. ^ 
% The arts, seience^aW technology have all flourished. 

• The natiojHuisTnade a 'forward thrust in the status and welfare of women 
and oj>minority' groups. ^ 

m • H Ionian freedom has. been expanded, h,u man rights have been extended. 

ytfnd workers and coll sinners have been given new protections from acci- 
^ 'dents and from da'ngerous v or hox ions products. 

\» The nation Has made some great one-time achievements; for example, it 

'launched tbe Marshall Plan and restored democracy to Japan. It over- 
Came polio, invented the computer, harnessed nuclear energy, and devel- 
oped molecular biology. And perhaps most dramatic of all, it landed on 
the moon and explored space. / 

These were on the whole fantastic gains and should arouse second thoughts 
among those who see the state of America darkly and view the future with ap- 
prehension. The rate of improvement may not have been equal to the poten- 
tialities, and some of the changes may be controversial, but the ^performance 
of the nation has been by any count remarkable— especially when it is consid- 
ered that it v had already been very well off— both economically and 
socially — in the base year, 1950. * 

I would remind you that scarcely any itejn in the lung J|st of achievements 
would have been attainable without the, immense development in higher edu- 
cation that occurred during the post-war period. -Highereducat ion provided 
the educated people necessary to achieve almost all of these gains, and it pro- 
vided much of the essential basic research. Perhaps more important, our eol\ 
leges and universities were centers radiating the values and the motives that 
underlay the great social achievements of the post-war era. 

I am not saying that there were no- setbacks. Indeed, during the post-war 
vears. a series of distilling events or conditions undoubtedly contribut 
the rather depressed outlook iff the American .people. I refer to the assassina- 
tions, the Viet Nam war. Watergate, and the^'Iranian hostage eVisjs. I regard 
these not as parjs of a TVasic trend but rather as a series of -tmrtji/e and unpre- 
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dictable events or as critical mistakes in policy. One hojfo that episodes/like 
these are now behind us even though some scars remain. Y' . ■ 1 

To recite the achievements of the past three decades is not -to imply that the 
nation is today without serious problems.- There are always problems. In the 
rest of my talk, I propose'to identify these problems and to consider their im- 
plications for higher education-. Tht 1 problems I shall R^ention ^m^y slirprtee 
you. They are noi the ones ordinarily cited/ They fall in^^owr' overlapping" 
categbries. ' • / * *\ ' + ' 

First, there is a set of problems t all of which stem from moral failure. I refer & 
to tfie-unseemly pursuit oU self-interest or failure of social respotisiMityVSelf- j 
centeredness is the source of our inflation. Inflation arises j|trcause\every 
group in society tries to extract more from the economy than it/i^cajjable of ■ 
delivering. Businessmen want bigger profits, labor wants'higher wages, con- 
sumers want bigger incomes, and agencies want bigger budgets/ and all try to * 
elbow their way to bigger shares. Similarly, the deterioratip*r > of our .environ- 
ment arises because each of us cares about our own nee^s and ce^fortsyrnor? 
than we care about the public welfare in our own geneption ocabout the we I- " 
fare of future generations. The domination of 'our government by narrow and 
grasping pressure groups— with their lobbying, propagitfida, and campaign 
contributions— is a product of the rampant self-interesf that"rno$>ates our 
politics. The constant threat of war is ba.sed on the same' tendencies on a ■« 
world-wide scale /The problems that derive from immoderate self-iriterest call 
for reorietftatiqn of our educational system towajd the fundamental ideal 
social responsibility. Our educational institutions, of 'course, consist not only 
of universities and colleges; they include also the family-,- the, church, the;* 
school, the press, TV, and even the wprkjJlace. But of these, theVuniversities 
and colleges are perhaps in the best position to take the initiative i# education 
for social responsibility. They educate virtually all our leaders, they, train al- • 
most all our teachers, counselors, journalists, clergymen, and^fcoisinessmen; t 
they write most of our books; they conduct most of our philosopTricatond reli- 
gious inquiry and our social criticism; and in .many subtle ways th^y shape our 
culture. And perhaps more important, they have intensive contacts withJ 
nearly half of each age cohort of the population! ' ^ 

It is no new ide? that higher education should be involved in the .education j 
of,;a socially.j;esp6nsible citizenry and leadership. If one examines sia^vic^is / 
about the. purposes of higher education ffbm Plato to Joha^Dewey or Roberf^ < 
Hutchins, social responsibility is a» per#fstent theme^yfn recent decades, ^ 
however, the idea that social responsibility is a goal of higher eJhdiition Has ' 
bdeome lost; the leaders oi Jiigher education have become increasingly preoc- 
cupied with positive knowledge and tefchnical^skill and less involved, with . 
values. This has been due in part to the explosion of knowledge and the prolif- 
erafion of new technology; it has beerf'due in part to the interests of govern- 
ment in producing specialized "manpower"; it has been due also to the de- 



nuinl of students ami then parents tor a college education dial leads to |obs. 
ami to the morbid tear ot academic people that enrollments \\ ill decline it thev 
do not accede to extreme vocational demands I believe that generally, 
throughout our nation, educalion has neglected its ohlit^ition to help^-produce 
the soeialh responsible iin/ciin which the America ot lodav so desperately 
needs ^ 

I ducat ion ti>[ m km I responsibility is not .111 cusv task I fie re is much vet to 
be learned about it It certainb in \ i >h es t lie curnculum. Perhaps even more it 
involves 1 he content and t he pcrspectiv e of imh\ ulual cou rses in hot h general 
and professional education Km cdmatioii toward social respoiisibiht \ is also 
infhicrncd h\ the knub ot people\who ni.uVe up the tacultv. and 1 he -cultural 
.nut social environment and the tiaditmns of the campus eoinmumtN More 
ovei cdiuatmn torj^aal rcspon sib iht v is a lmuI that will not be imposed on us 
honi the «»utsidc In tact^ die ptessurvs tn>m outside arc o\ ri"\v liejnun^lyjdi 
mled o.A.ird (CLhnkal protuicncv and maximum earnings (ovatcr aJten 
tioii n- mh.hI 1 c spo n s 1 h 1 1 1 1 v will io|intr mil ihmi initiative [legalise the task is 
iliftuult li-^^e^ei dov> in»t m.iki it k .s 1 1 1 1 1 >< >n .u 1 1 ot less uiuCllt tlelplne, to 
vfrate .1 moie M-vLilK it sponsible nation is suiek one ot the ma|oi 1 halleilt;cs 

U |. .IC fl \rju \ . dlK ,l( l. -I! 

\ sruUld set .-I piobU ... I.. i« 1 1.0, . 1 . ..</. \ . . , x.nujik 

. , , , 1 1 1 1 1 > |< ■ \ 1 ; k iii is pi ihi.ii il\ .1 [-tot k in of v.Midi \ \k ep< in H1..0 w| genera! 
,- 4 , MioUlli depo sm.mi OM'sl ■ t die n Mem [<|i * mm lit ■ -I tin- 1 Kit ion is o wn\ Ut r .it cd 
,ini. mm; ■• on ne pr< »pk In u - m mas times the ot f k lal line m pi* >\ me n I rate tor 
men ot ai;es 1 1. | W tI , ,- r . UM - s ah< u t 1 1 pm\ en t . w heieas fl-i t hi >se ?U and o\ ct 

I jir rate is .in mi ml J pen rut l>ii( it one unhides in vol it h u ne in j>lov men t tin »se 
pel sons who air Tint he 1 in t he laboi ton e 1101 in u boo I , the peicenlai'e uses to 
a hi nil " peu i'u 1 toi men and peu r n t ha w omen Siuulai tv , crime is 
| M ',k',i!l\ .1 v. >ul h pi oh li- 111 Most u lines am t oiumit led bv vout iis 01 b\ people 
w ho bee an a lite ot ^ 11 m«- w hen t tiev w ere \oum: I hr d 1 1 1 \\ pi oblerrl is ol I he 
same ; \p<- I he data on soutlitul o b olmhsm are tnehiemm' And so on 

I he nation h.is ihitttd ml.- an an sal is! ai t orv pattern 111 the leaiim; ''1 its 
, ru l<ln n I he extt ul ot n< i;K -, I is ,n r\ ident and w ulcspicad as to sih'.ivst | hat 
v h i Id 1 en in 1 mm le 1 \ .n < m - N any 1 l« >\ rd I in n .iMiii; numbers alexin t am ihes 
^Inie sap^iMsion and ewidaine is u.inlim 1 Some children an: victims of 
p|o,su .il ,iImim < 11, .il i.nuU is n s, In n >h that don't leu h \laio air rile 
ral.-d I • ■ um« I. -on., n, li-hhoi h is , a n.oil tM.ku.ilo-, Million-, s ( »end 

I I ,,iu > »\ lit) l In 1 oniinii ,,U at Ions m< dla h t ti \u m led and ek - t MMiU dial \il 
1», -a s, .i | u ( an 1 at »*■ .ist dl-.v -inmate \ u^n n.alel lal \ aluf . and Uo|« (l .c I he 
n-MMp, .i| ll.iv . oadlt in. is ,nr l-mMallie ilhtei.uv dlstortnl . alues. lll<iMt 
imi.io iiirni- don: abuse alio holr.ni nru mpKw mm.( mental illness, aliena 
ti,,;i , tl |.l ihr |iei p.-t uat i^n . I tin--.* 'amr londihum, in sili-oedine i^enei al ions 

| |n ( a 1 n < ' 1 1 1 ' ( . .ii m i 1 1 on pohi \ ^.1 m lies in M n-h. i I dm a I mm; has estimated 
li, | r.„ ^rvi,i : -1 all oi i • ,.-e. ol .«•• !'•(:. 'I ,m m i.m i .l\ d i ,ad \ a n t ai n I u i 



•one way or'an'othci . J his P percent represents 12 million voting persons, a 
number about equal lo the ei'tlA enrollment of all tlfe uWersilies and col- 
leges in the country J ^ 

I he vouth who arc especial^ affected b\ the obvious t\*A poinfs in onr 
society are on Hie whole not the ones w ho are students in our college's and uni- 
. versities Ithotnjh almost evenVtnc is to some decree aHeeled h\ the trends I 4111 
describing). C olle^c si udent varc mostly the luck's ones who were protected b\ 
family, schcml. cluireh. and other influences and escaped ynie of the dangers 
ol vouth irf^mcrica * Hut a mere recital ol the i»larini> problems that main 
yoiiiii* people ciicourfter surest* thai contemporan America is run a 
hospitable place lor children and vouth One hardK make a harsher 

comSVjgiiKit ion ol an\ societ\ * 

Higher education, as the premier vouth institution ol our soeietv. has a 
deep responsibility to take leaderslup'in ameliorating the problems of vouth in 
America I do not pretend that to solve the south problems ol America \vj| be 
eas\ or that higher j^lucation has the sole responsibiln \ for solving them, but I 
believe higher education has an important rokv The objecti\es arc cleat Our 
colleges and uiitvcrsities should mot is ate and tr?un people to sene ef fect i\el\ 
x^ni professional capacities relating to schools, families, churches, emplosers. 
the rmhlarv and other institutions relating to vouth. Our institutions ol 
higher educat ion should increase their commitment to research and dewlop 
merit on vouth problems, including demonstration proiuams and projects, 
and thev should conduct pubhc sen ice or eWension programs to assist schools 
and other com mu r ; mst itut ions. I hey slum Id also pros ide edtical ion a I pro 
luams and niatern.is useful to families, neighborhood inoups. emplo\ers. and 
the general public, aud (lies should lacilitale the admission to college ol dis a 
ad\ aniaecd \outh In lea'iiin^ to piosutf^ more effective remedial programs. 
I lie excellent report ol the l ord Foundation's ( dnimission on Higher balnea 
lion ol the Minorities, issued in January, is dtrectb relevant to what I am ad 
\oeattne . / 

I lie pioposals I am makim: hark hack to the calls da\s ol agricultural 
traiume,. lescareh, and extension, and also to the bemnnunn a leu vears aijo 
of urban extension I he need tor training, rescaich. and public sen ice in the 
\outh field is no less than it was a centiin at;o in the agricultural held. I he 
task is enoimous, proijfcss is bound to be slow, but il is time to i»cl stalled 

A third problem, closels related to the other two. is the handicap that nut 
h«»ns c! people sullei because ol sheet nwioiance Since ( olonial da\s. we Iia\e 
been widenuie education In uuludine more people, and deepening H h\ e\ 
tendim: it o\ei more sears. Ihmni; the past i»enei at ion. we lra\e been conceu 
tiatuie especialK on tin- expansion of seeondan and hiehei education I he 
ultimate i;nal is </ tuition <>f it/in u/ci/ ^fanU- Uns i;oal is based on the behet 
that the potential of 0111 so* lei \ a nd ol uuYa^i^Lja l e can toils he 1 eali/ed w hell 

•wei \on«- 1 . well .diii .id d lo (he It mil s o| he. i af kh Its 11 id w hei one is held 

• low 11 01 lei 1 oiil be .111 s< t A l.u I, o! i dm a 1 1« iii.il <<ppOi t umi \ We .tie si ill a lone 

o 
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w av from the ot a nation ot educated people. Ioda\,onl\ al^out 1 percent 
>< ol our aflult population arc college graduates, ami 1 am not claiming t hat all ot 
the ni arc well educated. But the sad tact is t|iat at the other end ot the spec 
trum. according to reliable studies, about a third ot our people are at an eduea- 
iiorial le\el that borders on illiterao and' on inabilit\ to cope with tile ilaih re 
ijuirements ol lite in a modern industrialized soeiet\ 

No one knows \\ hat pereen t aea' ot the [Population woulil be educable at the 
. college leu- 1 it en\ iron men! al limitations related to tanuK background, nei^h 
borlioods. schools, and the like were ameliorated Hut it is clear that enor 
muiis expansion of south enrollments would he possible o\er time Attain I re 
tei m thr findings ol tlu I old foundation ( otnnussit.u ( i»lisulei also that 
itu-re are m.ur tlian MM) million adults aea'd,/ 1 .^ anil o\ei \> hu hau not ^iadu 
jlnl fo-ni ^>lkm and No milll.'H v\ Ihj hau' nou heen t»> tulk^C I ach otu 
|h-iuii! ihuiMH' l.i dd ,1 1 ! oilkm at tenda ik i w on Id add about a million to 
ptrsrnt .-in « »l I hk-. it s . »f I .* . <iilll< »n \dn It lea mu i s am . A s\k la I import a ru c t-c 
i .insr II llu \ voiiid in- ^Ku ah il lii Lui^i numbris thr 1111k- motored lo t uhir\r 
, i n.Ui.-n ..| i.huJU.I |.f>pU w,.id«l bv i;.v.itl\ >h.alcik-d 

| U<- h.-ld lh. ii ID (tu t.'UMull'lr fuli.o all tile r u .o.l I 

, || . .t, u J. d II ul II *l • III.* b 1 'U I tf.c iimI M'uuil 1:ok| 1 .«I..im ih.il t lu 
I .in k i -i "I In 1 1 II x I uimiuil kuku.riin.l d. pi- a ..bk ^ h. h >|ln«J Inadi pi at, 1 1 
1. 1 1 ,ik .in. ,ni 1 vu .ik h v cut !\ i , - »ul.l he sii i up 'it nlol to thi , \U ni thai al 
K ,i -a h.ut > 'I tin | m . «U , ■ .i Id I m * . a i k v\ i. II ol.u aU d It wiulld seen i t ht K*to, v 
1 1 1 k .in . aMij^j i, -n , .1 th< i . ,i i it ,f i and (ailkiiLuK ol the hiejkn eduialion 
■.\smrii 1 1 > sabaiM- i In va.i ,niou,ih ■ rt 'A astro* potential abl!lt\ And this 
•Ji.Hild \-r .]nn« o| i i in iv it tu .ii l iio'loliii!' the ilhu'\ci \ a ml nun i trill 14 ol e \ 
v cpt ii mal I alrnt 
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f- malls . a l< >u rt h on >hk'in I aci up mil' nal ion is tin- most dj^urhmi: ot all . It in 
the coutnuial and i»n»wintj threat ot war and tlu' critical Jbeed for international 
u ndcrNtaiuitt^ ami reconcihat ion , IJiis is^i prohlem that (he academic corn- 
nninits can/ scarcch^solv c single - h andcdlv . But it can help. thy utmcrsitv :ih 
niyst lu ^leiimtftm is a i/osinnpolnan insiitiition Its traditional ethos calls tor 
i! ti ) radiate k now led tie to all the w * »i It f aiuj to he reeept i\e (o k now ledtie I r< >m 
alKsourees Knowledge is not the prcscrsc ot an\ single people or area, hut is 
universal I lie traditional devotion of the' universit\ to humane learning 
conditions it in he a partisan of world peaeV I he universities, therefore are 
amour; the principal agencies thtoueji \>huh am nation achieves understand- 
ing and raj^n a I w it h tlu- people « >t t he u t >i Id I lies sci se hi t his ^ apacit t i n 
sev i- 1 a I nv as s ^ 

• \v. adeillK |Uv-[)K l fu .x . Ivl . ,x v , I I, ... I \ allvl I ll|U..l!tl\ I I I I K V. vl 

lliimjtji KM.uifi and sc h< r kt i sh l[> I ho linkage- nunis ihnm^h (tic e\ 
^hailLk -'I puhlkatloii. and aKu though Hum MR I ahlc pcisoiial vdi^h 
amorit: scientists and s, hoi. us ,iv the\ L . a i e si >< aid and as lhe\ meet in 
inlvi imi lofKjI ^adicHUo mid lii pinalr jMMiiiKh* 

1 .'IKl;^ a"d unheisltkx l tin a. t^lu >\\ ( ifu vxmid an u%w.l .1 i,. i.,tsi.... 
I I « ■ 1 1 .i 1 c w h .t r . i^v. ^ ■ ■{ -U mi< ,ih .ti id Lui.lh 

• 1 » >lk m'\ a ri d u n i \ i ( >ll a s 1 i ul 1 1 n n »>U ■ >\ \i , i , f . , . . , t ,. . ■ in . . I h. . i 

f |« >u in allst s a. id t >u sli u ssmen li«-si pi >N amial \* u I luiuiu krinv\l 
ol^( • >( ha. leji r u-|>l( s and e,. mimii, nls .n.vt !m« Ur> I M ei li alh -i .al u-n 
tacts 

- N.illon, ,u [t vi , i tiv. i j ,u,uK 1 1 1 k ^ t.. .Kti , r. .i n ,u . !i .-I ( tic 1 1 i j ride i si and 
me ct the histoi\ ^ultuie lanem.fcres. economus. and eeotuapln ot other 
eoiintnes Main universities support scholars who are sp^jjjftists m par 
ocular torcum areas and some maintain interdisciplinary institutes or 
"area studies" programs tot research on particular areas of the world. 

• Colleges and universities earrv on programs of technical assistance to 
other cou it rk's in Ire Ids mk h as agriculture, healtli. rcsourec dc\ clop 
inent and edm.itlmi And |he\ suppls trained stalt foi technleal assistance 
londiuled hv ea a ei niiiinl business ot outlet acetifies 

V.lietkaii filLjIn I education has It m l k* sened in these , and lm . oeul.uP 

I at il it a ted u-mniuiiK.ilh'n and u ndet st a ruling I h t w eet< Aiiioiui^iiul t he ot liei 
lull h »u s . »t 1 fir w i >i Id I hese .K t l \ 11 li s r< > mi \ Car in and . eai mil \ s a result a I 
aro ej w n t ! it .i t lu a . main I h < a l s,i n d s j >m f>aps n illtl. >i i ^ < »t \ me i U n us 
w tit ti.\\r lining tlnl. In. > tun. In Imivh xxithi |.»ieit;.i useaun I. id mIhiI.ii 
ship ll .nv w « .1 k i .1 .ih. ...id .nidi t a< ade in I. an \,>k i ^ L.ne sltidu'jl <-r lauejil 
at>n ,.d or « a lu r ^^ iv haw piliu' I k n< >u U d ,;e ami u . ,de I si a lid I li rl < »l t < 'i e lej ) 

I I mi ii I ih" i \ n d there a re . ornpaiah le n u in he i s of tot or tiers who have had 
si in i^l a i cont.iets \wth tfie I nited States Hoth sides ui these I n te re hun i»es have 
on inie whole .iclueved a deepei u n dei st a ml me and a Iw'enei appieciul ion ol 



le oi mole ton nut eoiintnes than would odieiwise have heeli [lossihle 
their k anot het .u ade n i u 1 1 1 ne I h ui that i u a \ he moo impoi I anl to m tei n. 
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t ton al reconciliation tjran the others combined* namely, the teaching of the 
rartk and file of Americaii^students about the nations and peoples of the 
world — helping them to gain perspective on the world about them, to achieve 
understanding and appreciation of other peoples, to form some conception of 
world problems and dilemmas, and to acquire a cosmopolitan outlook^'A 
relevant education for people who will live* in the dangerous 21st eenturv 

' should not neglect to prepare them for world eitivenship. An appropriate edu- 
cation for them, as Stephen Bailey has reminded us, is one that reaches out for 
friends in the vast threatening environment that surrounds us. 

American higher education has of course long been concerned with interna- 
tional educatio'n. I^it its scope has been quite limited. It has concentrated 
largely on the antecedents of American Culture. The study of subjects such as 
Western European histon or Western Huropean languages have been taught 
more as a foundation for the understanding of the American heritage than as 
the basis of a cosmopolitan or world outlook Contact vVtfh the history, cultures, 
rind languages of h astern bin rope, tile Middle Hast. Africa, the Far Hast, or 
e\en latin Ameiica ha.s been spaisc Mans institutions have indeed offered 
courses in inlet na( u »aal oolitic s international economics studies ot particular 
1 foreign areas and the like Also mans institutions ha>e generated extracurric 
ular ptot;ianu relating to vsorld affairs, tor example, public lectures, chapel 
programs, mumational idation^ club> and pacifist activities \et. on the 
whole the ct foils lo i each out bcvorul America have heen tee hie t i n cl student 
participation has been minimal Indeed m recent vears the situation has dete- 
riorated as lorefgn language teaching ha> diminished, and as vocational subjects 

t have increasingly dominated the curricula. There is a great need for rethinking 
and replanning the international outreach of our universities and colleges. 

Now for some concluding comments. I have led voj^through my thinking 
about the major problems of contemporary America and their possible impli- 
cation^ for the agenda of higher education. I hedour areas 1 have identified re- 
latti/to social irrcspousibilit v. the plight of south, widespread ignorance, and 
the Threat of war Others, going through the same process 1 followed, might 
hit upon other social problems or might classifv them in different ways. In 
particular, others might have given more attention to preparing people for the 
age of high tech to use one of the contemporary bu// words. 1 left this out 
simplv because I think ttie foicc>of the market are amply strong ^prepare us 
lor the age of computers, robots and tile like Yojy will notice, however, that 
ihe problems I see most Jearlv are all hhrtum problems One of m\ nagging 
concerns is thai in the present mood ot the nation attention is being directed 
to narrowb maienalisiu economic goals and" to military preparedness' and 
awav from human goals related to the development of our people, the enrich- 
ment of our culture, and world order. It is of course necessary to keep the 
economy running, lo curb inflation, to provide for nat iona^defensc, and to do 
olhei pressing and practical things. Hut to achieve thoV ends, it is not 
necessan in neb. America to neglect ihe goals of human development and 
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^ human well being, and in the proces\ to.,undo the remarkable progress ol the 
post w ar era*? IspecialK is tfus so when n is realized that the I'jjiteil States has . 
one of the lowest overall tax burdens of all tlie a'd sauced industrial countries of k 
the uorld. rhi5f!olicv ot the present a^nyuxtnition in Washington ot reducing 
taxes ancl increasing defense spending has alre!adv been proved bankrupt. This 
polie\ eoulil onh turw back (he sociaJ progress of a u hole generation and is not 
resolved to achieve ttie obitfcusc oi o\ e rooming. niFty ion . '.Jiui the moods of a 
socict\ change. We ha\c alreads seen that policies that are eXtretnc in one direc-'^ 
Mori almost ine\itabl\ produce reactions "^^O 

I he basic point ot rus remarks is simpls that there ^ts niuch urgent educa 
t luiitd w ork to he dowe in on i s ( id \ It is iu >[ pi c«. iseh I bv v kind of w ork we ate 
ikx lislnincd h > and it, v N l " lake time and ct h >i t to ad|u sf to the* !R'\^ hallcuges 
It vsill ajsu leijiille lime and ett»at to enlist puhlk sup poll \Vhal is needed in 
hlghei ediK al h -n I<>da\ Is a tcall/aihui [flat o e are pl'obabls iCtiihlllg (he 
limits in the evpansum ^.{ 11k kinds ut u >uiuh and instruction thai began at 
the cud .»t Win Id VV'ai II Without uhiU i do n 1 1 1 l; t >ni picscUt position we must 
pureed h- i k v\ tnntlKiN I Iks*. u,\\ tn>nlkis ,ik ,u urgent and |usl as 

l haiku mm, as I In inv w t at 1 1. 1 1 >«M d a l I Ik end. I V\ <>i Id W u II ha t In c \pl. >ll 
ilk ik ^ i »|^|m «t i u 1 01 n. K m »Hit; h • tarn. 1 1 1 1 ag 1 1 1 n 0 \ c [il.ni ul dg v\ llllugucfcs In 
dut.iLit. .old c.Npv_x lall\ p. .(lent » ulioatu n * »t puhlk aippoii l>. m\ thinking 
l lie pi t it - k in • ol lite t I ( i j i c^A\ ill n. cju 1 k < el.tt l \ el\ imm di . . i k >. i st I a I h H i and 
put -he si i \ u e 1 1 1.. 1 1 h heen v ust . >iuai s 1 think flu land -i ant nu >del ot |,kk 
tkal icstaKli v«nul»lMcd w 1 1 f l puhll*/ scimcc hut applied U> human develop 
men i ratli-ei I nan agikunute ma\ \\ the pail em ot the tutnie 

Now for a concluding comment Hlghei education mas be in t «. »i si.uk- hanl 
tunes Wliate\ei the situation mas be. we educators ha\c a sacred obligation 
It is to keep learning a I is e in America, lo do so mas take some sacrifices and 
some e\t ra \\ ork What I tncarTis t hat our priman tasks of teaching, research, 
and scholarship must go on rcgaidlcss of the financial situation, regardless ot 
deteriorating public attitudes toward higher education, regardless ot the crass 
careerism thaj presses on higher education [oda\ and regardless ot mis 
guided puhlk pnluies I tuli lint illggc si lilg dial w aha n don oi dilute oil I 
piimai\ fuiuti.xis Kaiia > I ..m suggesting H*at \\ ». *..uis out tl.es*. tunclloiis 
with at t* til It »u t< i I In l,'K,i[ f i J u uoi pi i >\ <lc m . am! (u , ds of « >u I I line 
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M<j*burator: Donald J. White j Boston College 
Panel: Robert Andringa, il&cutive Diri'vtor. 1 / 
'l\dueiition Commission oj the Sfyitfts 
David Pariwa. Chairman of the Board. Agrigtyqiiej Corporation 
Harrison Sh nil. Chancellor. University of Colorado. Uonhlfr 
1 nUiii Wilson. Assyeiate Vice Chancellor for Researcji and Associate Ocati, 
I he (Graduate College, University ofcfllinois 

Robert Andringa 

1 ^.tuiiun^L .J ^liv panel ihh iiiurniii^ 1.1 to replicate- In M>me fashion the 
aunuluting con\crsation we had over breakfast. My role on the panel is to 
reflect on sonic current trends and some of the perceptions of state, political, 
and education leaders who make up the constituency ot ECS. As a society, we 
have been content to live with a notion that graduate education is good, and 
that more of it is therefore better. M^>st Americans would look back, as did 
Howard Bow en earlier this morning, and feel genuine pride in our graduate 
and professional education institutions. 

But times arc changing and I would like to make five points about the State 
scene. 1) Non-educators feel very comfortable making education decisions, 
especially for those levels they have experienced personally. Everyone is an ex- 
pert on elementary and secondary education and a majority of legislators feel 
increasingly confident about passing judgment on undergraduate education. 
Much of the mysticism surrounding graduate and professional schools is lad- 
ing now as more policy makers cither have experience at the graduate level or 
know someone else who has. So the Future will bring a closet 1 scrutiny by the 
outside managers of public resources than has been the case in the past. 2) At 
this point in time. State leaders arc so preoccupied with major fiscal and other 
problems that graduate education is very low on their priority lists. Not many 
feel it needs the same attention as more pressing issues, even those surround- 
ing other levels of education. Thiols both good news and bad news for gradu- 
ate school deans— good news if you are basically happy wuth slowly deeiin- 



ing resources and ha*l uew.s if you want to make the ease substantial new 
investments for programs. To get new money today, in most states you need to 
visit the State ilonsj' with far better cost data than is typically available, and 
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The panel addressing the question: Investing in Graduate Educa- 
tion—Who Invests? Who Benefits? (from left) David Padwa, Agri- 
genetics Corporation; Robert Andringa, Education Commission of 
the States; Linda Wilson, University of Illinois; moderator Donald 
J. White. Boston College; Harrison Shull. University of Colorado, 
Boulder. Joining in was Howard' R. Bower* Clarqmont Graduate 
School, who had presented the keynote address. 

you will need t6 demonstrate that the increased investments will have a direct 
and positive impact on the State's economic development strateg/es. 3) Uni- 
versities recently have focused. more attention on Washington thsu) their state 
capitals when it/ comes to research and graduate education. Most state leaders 
support a strong federal role in graduate education, but the evidence all 
points to a decreasing or a far more targeted role for the federal government., 
It would be prudent, .therefore, especially for deans and those in this room to 
begin a much better education process for their state legislative leaders and 
governors* offices. 4) State leaders are aware that the nation is less dependent 
on universities for high-level post-baccalaureate education and training than 
in the past. These people, for the most part, have visited sophisticated cor- 
porate laboratories. They have interacted with more Ph.D.'s outside of the 
university than on the campus. They have observed the application of new 
technologies to deliver' educational experiences and are questioning how 
much advanced learning should be dependent on publicly subsidized cam- 
puses in the future. As corporations do more of their own sophisticated train- 
ing, the question will take on more importance. Some policy leaders are even 
questioning how dominant the universities should be in carrying out parts of 
the nation's research agenda. These are new questions that academic leaders 
must ht ! lp address. 5) Many state le^acfelTi are giving more attention to the 
quantity and comparative quality of individual graduate programs in their 
state. There is a feeling that the proliferation of graduate programs over the 
past few decades was not all good. Perhaps we should focus more dollars on 
fewer campuses at the graduate level. There is also the feeling that some 
graduate programs are more worthy of public subsidy than others. There are 
difficult trade-offs. For example: Do we really need to subsidize the huge 
number of law students in the country if that is done at the expense of training 
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.more science and math leaders tor tlte public schools'. 'The financial 'plights 
of^most states require these kinds of» trade-offs. Most people expect this will be ■ 
the case for solne years to eori^. 

Jo summarize, graduate education decision making will kre moving from 

..(he relatjv£ly>safe shadows 'of the" ivy* cove red walls on the campus to the more' 
visible chambers of legislative balls thnuigh'out die country. Americans, gen- 
erally, are "proud of our educational graduate systems #hd have no strong 
negative they are .currently pushing oji their elected leaders. But times 

are tough and;ehoiec's are 'tiff ficu It Graduate deansa'nd university presidents, 
will be as"ked t<j defend in much greater detail requests for investments from 
every souVcc ofrevenue arid ~*t<* describe more specifically who really benefits 
from those investments in light of other social heeds crying out for attention.- 
It vmII be a different arena for many graduate school leaders. For most of you; 
ii aire ad v is. The consolation is that you will find much company- out' there, 
because almost even' other sector dependent on government policy is also 
iul|UNling to the new rules ol the same arena ^ 

i 

ll<uiis»ii Shufl 

i v . j u .«.».. . t . i nu na n f ,..iii li< h»in Ok h i ».ilw ( >ic ,ii. . 1 1 has been ten 
.ii , .i.kc I a (hoik <>{ vou. and just ten \Car a.gi» \<>U were discussing exactly 
the same i.»pk us vsc- are toda> Although tunc passes, the questions remain 
the same The- question it sell has rather interesting implications. It does not 
ask what are the costs of graduate education and who pays the costs, It asks 
who invests m graduate education and who benefits from that investment. 

The <*ost question is not an easy one to answer, as all of you know. There has 
been no simple, satisfying way to isolate the costs of graduate education from 
those of research and from those of undergraduate education. There is no 
simple wav to allocate the revenues. Depending upon which set of accountants 
von choose to lute or believe, it's easy to show that undergraduate education 
subsidizes graduate education in our research univcrsit ie>. and it's also easy 
lo show the converse 

One thing is certain howc^i. ami I think we should rcUiin it uppermost in 
,»ur minds Research and graduate education m the United States are insep- 
arable and should be inseparable, and that we have a fabulously successful 
svs.tem the picmki sv stem m the woild of developing research scientists and 
schoLu . l vt always said that in pilmaiv and secondary education in the 
United State, we ait ta. bchnid oin IntCi nat i.mal competition In under- 
eiadiiaic ediUallwii vw au even \ ith others But our gr; ate education is 
where we forge ahead V'erv few other countries have found the key which is 
involved in that inseparable nature of our research programs and our gradu- 
ate education. I would also say simultaneously that another key to which we 
do no! give enough credit is that most of our graduate students teach as well as 
learn. leaching and learning are very nufch one and the same. It is terribly 
\ 
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important ttyat we main tain that interaction between graduate students and" 
their students, the undergraduate* at those same institutions. 

.The question, who invests 9 , implies, according to the dictionary, "with 
particular thought of future gain or advantage." That is what we mean by in- 
vestment. To my mind jjiere are three likely investors. The fir^t of these is the 
student, the second is the educational institution and the third is the general 
public. Let me start by looking at the individual student because the student is 
the fociis of nu^ch of policy making^ with respect to graduate education in our 
legislative circles and elsewhere. The idea is that somehow thy students^go 
through graduate education and. on the average, afterward* earn a con- 
siderably higher wage. They are therefore considered the investor and the 
beneficiary. It is certainly true that the major bearer of the cost yf higher edu- 
cation is the student, and we ought to keep that firmly in mind. The student 
not only pays the tuition and has the delightful opportunity of living in poverty 
three, four. five, or six additional years, but gives up the opportunity of earn- 
ing a decent wage for that peruxl of time. Those opportunity costs that the 
students lose are far bigger than most of us leali/e In fact, I can remember in 
my own career as a graduate .student coniufg across some data produced by 
the American Chemical Society As a chemist graduate student I eon eluded, 
that it \s as to niv economic disadvantage to be a graduate student That is still 
true today As far as 1 am concerned, flic economic returns of higher eduea 
tion beyond the bachelor's degree are probably close to zero and in some eases 
■"actually negative 

The second example of who imests possibly are"' the institutions themselves. 
The graduate deans are a part of the vested interest. In a sense we are, of 
course, talking to the convened as, w e talk to each other in these particular 
matters. Obviously, within the institution, faculty and staff invest through 
sub-standard salaries, but in recompense they also receive the benefits of the 
wonderful interactions that accrue to them in less tangible terms. 

But after looking at those two particular groups, the only conclusion that 1 
can draw with certainty is that thy major investor who gets benefit from higher 
education is society itself, and that society should be the major investor and 
the major beneficiary The graduate student programs that we have are 
unique in the world The graduate study and research that goes on is terribly 
important in the whole technology transfer process It is in times like these 
which are lough and difficult (hat w c as a group can pull together and improve 
the sWcm of which „we .rte a jntrt Al this partly ular time I lie opportunity of 
Corliparaln c ad\ ant ago is w uh us mid 1 ihmk v\c ought to he optimistic ralhei 
than pessimistic as we loi»k ahead 

David Padwn 

This morning the six people at (Ins (able bad an interesting breakfast that 
produced a certain humility because it w as clear I bat w hen you lalk about 
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education imhI uncstnicuft in education and economies, vou're talking about 
a vast and complex system. Let me take a slight liberty in playing with the title 
ol this panel, apt! instead of saying who fmX'sts ami who benefits, foews on 
how to imcst a rrti how to benefit. M\ partieuJar link here is obviously on the 
commercial aiuUbusincss lesel. mu\ the point I'd like to make is that there aie 
yross hcnefits ^hc universities ami business cnnimdnities are looped into one 
another, bach i>, an under utilized resource from I he point of view of the other 
and it is distinctly possible to enhance the ut ili/ayori of t lie resource that exists 
in another communis I In* general sojut^on i>> t<r dcVelop what the Greeks call 
thcpp|il\. which is pi*>bahJ\ a hum ot Piotcssot How en's colle^raliU . ami to 
icah/e i lyu u i- \ wc in i tic same n hi ut i \ m t Ik- same socic t \ . thtit we arc part of 
the saim n»ininu1ilt\ . and thai we should leUueC some of (fie suspicion. cNeit 
ln»MllH\ whull f wi -s sometimes e\Med between unlvelsltx and business Com 
immures .md *eibilnl\ ii. -I to disembowel nutsdus as w e li.ni" done hoin 
time to time Om ol t!u majoi problems v\|,oi looking at lhl> kind ot issue is 
a [Vi^^^Ik llllteia. \ ahout business and . « a \ >v >■ .i l loii pai i k u hti 1\ in the aui 

deillU voMKHU II II \ .Iltl I f, IS luiiK o . IK 14 ill |\ v. a I I 1 1 n di. S v\ h U h liUfiK dhtU l\ 

eAiuiaVs to, uvipi -v ill *. find v o .oiin ,|\ [J ui ( ulIu-imi pciipk- who 

tit"' l-»lk ».n Inlellti^ nt i .«!' -ul v l.i.itami iIil M ( \ mi.slk s\s(em llUllllloll 
I'.-ll.Ks . '111,'uUis lu li -ik>» i I, ,dl b* .mo. mmkwIuiI loii-tK (led when 
Ifiv'- ! o. I.- talk .d'ol.l b i Ho , a,.,. | v i I,..*.*, iiwon |Kopk ill tills OKiui leulb 

mid* i st i A l lu Jilt, miu U t - n ;;i - s-. ( u - it U and . > j » o I . 1 1 1 . 1 ^ IlKoiuc. Low to 
lo'inpuu- h.ao.-liiL; has!-, and io< >k at wiuhk o^U anah/e nut discounted 
^.ish flow, iti. I he „[isu ( , ts d. tmite 1\ not t li.it neid more husiness and ae 
w < hi 1 1 1 in l: uia|i.is In but I wound surest to \ou tliat some ol our most en 
lightened attitudes oaue loan liberal arts ma|ois because these arc pet>|)lc 
who ha\e a \ v rvs^euei al *. n rion s'l t \ about the world and thc\ tend to pick up 
these mm. ahularics lathei easlK 1 fie answei I'm scaulllnu lor is tin answer 
that lekites to altllude We InoP to letool 0111 mutinies a hit I his is par 
tkularK impottani ha (his n)iiimniiii\ and tins audience In m\ opinion, the 
business *. oiiunu nll\ is [ l,u lo^K »d lobb\ I ne, l ool (o let; I skit m s b >i h Italic i cduca 

I Ion Hi, busliK ss *. . >ii .u um It \ Is i lie best boat nn ko \ oil Ino C ' ai oti U d toil as 
Mint a n fiusn i ht en <. \s lied to tit. uh.u |ob [bit if I ( w e t e . \ ei pealed u p to do 

II II -u U bi. vVo p« i\. el 1 u I be*, ulfsc It ts 1 1 Kit o >[iihih l:lt v \\ Ilk ll l« >bbk s k'LMsIa 
to.-. M llit a tie k*koii i, ud mVuKlp.ii lew I all tlu time ll won't happen 
li".^ >>i m.li llnU I-. ,i i * .it o * i ons( i i.t I K i t oid b* all h v a I i ( u ik I o nil tlu 

■ a fiv i v • .union.! \ h.is.n .s I lis * -. ... t |k *«|>l *^ J... unde. ^hiiul t l.i sleuth 
i.nm pb.ilin ad«i i r l u ot * 1 1 * n I mi. . . 1 1 K n l -, l . . a\ w iji i 1 1 1 1 del si a. .d 1 1 ■*. i oiti 
n n K I iVSkii 1 1 ) I K a I ]< a I s (a kU I loi i s II i it k oi \ on d« u* 1 4j kc the win d p i ol li ll 
si nue o| st hi lent s I h in k pi ol il i » a ihi , \ ,miui Con e/in e \ pktUi to I hem that 

(he Russian s use the w ot d but t lu \ tall u mi i plu s Noil profit mst it u t ions can 
run a surplus, and that su i plus is a not her w a\ ol sas inrnthat \t»u have a system 
thai is trwnn to optmu/e sonict h uui and is ii'\in^ to add \alue It is on the 
s 1 1 1 1 1 adding nature ot the aeti\tt\ that people base to locus, because Chat is 
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what this real work) is a\mut. Knowledge is the revolutionary force in the 
world — not the working ela\s. As we make the transition from smokestack 
industries ftito an era of knowledge industries^ the revolutionary nature of 
knowledge will become apparent to all of uk. This means that increasingly our 
two communities are going to have to learn how. to need oneanother and also 
how to* work together. Knowledge is tW value-adding phenomenoi). Kvery- 
body c*an claim Some share of aiyj some benefit in that added- value. ' 
rniversity-industrv relations arc to some extent like the dog and the hydrant,^ 
but there are some specific" things we could do to get our act together. We've 
got to use owi knolvk-dge better, we've got to distinguish the difference be- 
tween prudent defense a*nd militan Insaiiftv. we ha\e to develop this'polltv. 

Linda YY iKon 

it . . . j)t iv ii. i » i . ni. .m, i i > . i..Urtv iv. mi It not Ju.sl 

i i mi. duties at tin 4#t illtiicit b.it als^t ion mcH.be l ship on the 

National A^adein t't.iMiiilllLL v hk1i loi tin. List veai and a half Iiua been 
tl inking the go\ciiiment univ % isilv illation si tip uiid some ot the problems 
plaguing it I shall shaie v\itli sou ,ome oh sei v at ion > that tune been intlu 
enccd b\ llu.l Loim.Mltcc Jlscu .slon I he NAS vonliffittee has been reviewing 
the bislo.\ ol (fie development ol tf.„ government u n 1 v e i >it y i elat loiiship and 
/n .o doing has examined the v% ay in whkh guuiuate edueatlon has been 
financed * 

The Amcikan >.v>aelii ol coupling pertot maiiee o| leSCUiX li^ftinl gladuate 
edueatlon in uimersities foi the conduct of a substantial fraction ot its basic 
research has been enormously productive. That productivity must be viewed 
in terms' of both products of that system, that is. not only the research results 
and the ad\ anceinents in knowledge but also, and terribly importantly, the 
scientists, the engineers, the scholars, and the educators that our institutions 
have produced. The svstem of financing that graduate education and thtMle- 
\elopment of the institutional capacity to provide loi it is a major accomplish 
men t of thlscoutitn 1 he system lequircd decades to build, had no single ar 
ehlte^t no single patioii Not has the underlying national policy been explicit, 
unequivocal oi unchallenged * 

I he goah howevei hav L - h,,.. .a. k * k .u La... a, s l> |m^)K nk^l 

ail > d ik tit. d elee toi .4 It I rial h .i v ci \ U»n^ lerm non <a>e elf k v *Juc Is to l>e 
dc.'tvid Natlon.il detei^e .\elta<e h . a ll h and t he is onoinic has oflhc.oi.n 
1 1 v depend on the ^lenthk and iJvhiiol.igU.nl stiength and achievement a 
mm. tew hat nioK sj)Ldtk set ol values to be deilv^d I u it h ermore , we have also 
had multiple subsidiary goals h>r example: equality of access especially lor 
the economieallv disadvantaged and minorities; the attraction of the best and 
the brightest to advanced scholarship; geographical distribution for Hi is 
education, excellence; efliciencv and economy m education; and assurance ot 
institutional capacity. 
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What hiw {.wojved to address these rftajor goals and subsidiary' goals is a 
pluralistic.* un-eoordinated, noj terribly well understood system involving 
multiple investors, multiple beneficiaries, and muUiple mechanisms. The ^ 
students, the parents, the educational institutions, federal and state govern-, 
mcnt. and the private sector are the investors and the fellowships,- training 
grants, toans. subsidies, assist an tshi^s. family contributions, in-school earn- 
ings, etc.. are the varfoii/S mechanisms. What we have is a system which is not 
and cannot be «sta-tic. It is constantly adjusting and responding to shifting 
priorities in resoilrc^ allocafiotTv shifting personal choices, and changing op-^ 
* port unit ics. The system is noa* centrally ^nanaged or diftjetcd." It strongly 
reflects the flexibility and freedom upuii which our national enterprise isTxisod. 

The effective and efficient implementation of our multiple goals is difficult 
to accomplish in (his n in It tf acctcd svstcm I he pluialiMU of our system for 
^-gi ad u ate education financing is a real st length hot it has l on sequences, that 
must be dealt with. In particulai its complcxitv means that lew (some would 
ipicsiiuii il aiu) comprehend the v\holc svstcm It is vulnerable to unintended 
Lwiiscqui ik <»f change Ulttusch shaied lespt.n.slhllltv v an bcvouic Mo one s 
icsponslbilUv I lull sharing ot i csp< >n slbihl v can undermine tl^e v omilili mcnt 
ol the \ai!oU luxcstols as the\ fall to [ickcht the \ ahie i-a^'thcMi ov\ li lolc 
v ha UL.es in su,,k Lu el s ol (he s . stem e an \ leld * \ c 1 1 c d^v I ion u i ule \ i i\u t h»n 
bv e it he i UwCsloltoi hi net UK* lies 

While (he mulllplK.lt> ot the niu I 1 tl- • v. . .*llo« s .i . u. ,»J 

mess these different and Nome I lines von flu ting goals the uitei depende ne> 
among the mechanisms and the imo.lois and In ncficiaries is a problem that 
has to be managed, Imfortimatelv out knowledge of the factors and forces 
that are involved in the (derail system is weak. Thereos much we, simply do not 
understand about the way the disparate investment strategies work.^Yhc long 
time that is involved in \\y advanced education experience exceeds the limits 
of our ability to project reliably either the opportunities or the needs for 
educated personnel. Kurthermorcv<fc are currently and perhaps from now on 
Into the tor sec able futuie going to have to opcutfc much elosei to the margins, 
with les> slack in «nv ot our sVstems 1 submit that the price of erring oil the 
low >adc of investment m guvduate education is vcrv high indeed and difficult 
to vol ret t in the futuie Indeed, some deficits tan he irreversible. It Is impoi;^ 
tan I ihciehai- tot as lo take can to I null o( the llulleators that we do have 
about this svstcm ..ml v\lia( h Is poulticing Wc t.an v\ a I ^ b the uauiii and 
magnitude of the gtaO.mU » in olimculs We .an pav pailUulal .iltciitUai to 
the field d.peudc.Kv of Itcuds and the . fioK es that individuals .lie making 
Wc can ^atch the distribution and the natuie of the souiees of the support 
and rfTc length of time it take, to obtain a degree As part of die National 
Academy's work wc have gathered togethci many threads of data ttn just these 
indicators. A very curious tfung that we have noticed is the fact that some of 
the fields in which enrollment is consistently the highest are the fields in which 
the federal involvoineiTt is the least. FuLcCxample, the social sciences. 
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We need id consider ifjj^miphca lions of the trends in these indicators. We 
r need to develop better inufcj'Nt atuiini> of the links/between the support source 
the a amount of the support, the mechanism: and the outcome; we need to ; 
understand what market forces, what incenib es\>perafeH for.rtasonal choices 
"S^,, ant! ei>mmitments to advanced learning and Hyids toyursuo. Why do people 
' \ not choose to go into the ph\sicu4 sciences'\£ficn that is the Yield where there U 
the greatest fcdera^jipport tot graduate studs'/ Perhaps it i^f inextricably 
linked ti'»*the problems we have mwpnman ajuk' second ar> \eieuce atnl 
mathematics education . W*s < ' 1 - - 

Wc also need t'& eontinnalK reaffirm and interpret tj» 0111 in\«istm"s and our 
beneficiaries I lie kish !i >i" t>ur national co^iinilmcnt ltfad\ aliced^cd^cafion. 
Wc need to idcn(j.t\ (he lalionalc t * » i the n»lc of the xaito^is hl\ eslors fli* 
giad u ate education and in stimulate it nut insist, that thcx-^aCV^ni their 

tCipwIlslblllU lu tllltlll tflul O'lc 

Wc need (t» d<> these thing* U« I.. aM< « - .i.l.ij.t an.] . . ilV.t i u« 1 1\ el\ exploit 
il>c thulWn^c* of mtilinuliig and at 1 1. lei .it lug tha.ige W\- need to d*> these 

t IllngS to ^ ojii wlili llU Ka'.ll^ v * 1 1 1 1 pic \ II \ ill lO U > lull M s'. 1 1 1*1 1 na«tl|)K\\ It \ l< • 

vie Id be net 11} I »i dim mh.IcI\ We need to do thes. I r 1 1 1 1 ti"s in pCiinlJ both [)iu 

11^1 S t loll < 'I a I id .luljlUllKL i»l (it bill i|i a,k t il Htl\ tlllSt.^ ill id iri .iiMHc liupcf.lt It'll 
>t appO'pidite .a hies in umiiv. i he ill We rued l" do tlicSc things lu case Intel 
id till til I ittihiu t lolls and h > latu 1 1, (i i ii .t(]Oiud aiul Intel v Lin> l< »lc<"aiii. 
\ h> at-iuiiipllsli 1 1 1 Is lu.u it. be at Men late tlg.>o>us Inmcsl. and ab..»c 

i a\\ sell interest \Nst 1 1 101 ,s <>l hclicl. without |u-,( it ielit ion t\i|| imi ^utflce 

Who h this v e to whom I ictci / It is we the graduate deans, we il>i 
parentis we the ciii/cns the -students I his matter o[ understanding, 

managing, interpreting the financing of graduate education is both a local 
matter and a national matter. I beg \oti, do not expect the Washington 
jissocuit ions, the ma|oi prrfatc and public universities alone to earn this ball. 
It is in each ot tun hackvaids and I think we all must set about attending to it. 
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i , , , , , , , i .i.l.. ..u aw.l\ and 

, rt-.un'.' i ..a\x ii, v i I . . o dn . \ . o..n i il.r. ^ j \ i ui.»i he w aid »dc Ml it , lug 
tin. mi,, t .i c- a i . t a . ■ * . . 1 1 \ h hat 1 1 1 , \ ,ih iIick Not i lave I b. on at >K to 
|>u. <. *•!(.• i iu .t mil a 1 1 .i ( (In . .ii v \ . i,as ad I >a 1 1 i . .i 1 1 1 U ■ . n tl tin i aU «»l 
f lit ui i. la l 1 1 On n U > (lu til i tin ate s ..den I I . o. I.U 1\ b mi .all I In i a I .. < >\ i etui n 
Is high h i dcm-iiu.n CU u t at u >i . nest In <«t 1. 1 >ndal lit .m b n . ollcge >Uk a 
thai and I he lowest b.i l;i aduate edin. at n i\ Most ol i lit r el u i lis to gi aduate 
si lkI \ are in the categor% of social benefits and that is wh\ measiireinent is so 
difficult. I here is one other mm pecuman return for the individual, namely, 
love of learning Perhaps we underestimate Man> people go into 

graduate studies simpK hecause the\ me interested in their subject. Hut when 
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we talk about- social benefits, they have to be "externalities" as economists use 
the term, namely, benefit's that occur beyond the individuals involved. 

One must ask, does graduate education or research produce externalities 
beyond those benefits which are captured by the particular persons involved? 
Studies of the growth of the national income in the'United States clearly indi- 
cate that learning is an important factor, that one cannot explain the growth 
of production simply by the increase m the physical resources involved, and 
that it eomls directly from knowledge. 

For example, the social benefits of learning are illustrated by the* likelihood 
that the presence of, physicians in our society improves public health as well as 
the health of the particular patients receiving advice and treatment. Similarly, 
in a controversial, pluralistic, and litigious society like ours, a good supply of 
lawyers helps the nation to conduct its affairs under a rule of law. Along the 
same line, a large supply of scientists and scholars in a wide range of fields is 
essential to the advancement t/f the technology and of the culture. 

Another social outcome is(_ derived from the "standby effect" which is an 
externality. In this connection. I have often thought of an acquaintance of 
mine who is a long-time professor of Middle Eastern culture. During most of 
his career, he was regarded with mild disdain as one of those "useless intellec- 
tuals." Suddenly, with the Middle Has tern crisis, he came into great demand. 
His university had supported him for decades partly on the basis of his 
standby value. The standby function can also be illustrated by hospitals. Even 
if von never have to use a hospital, von would still like to have one there just in 
case. 

Much of the work of hiwnanists may be seen as yielding externalities. They 
help in the advancement of our culture (which is something different from the 
sum of our individual behavior patterns), in the promotion of civili/cd ex- 
istence, and in raising the levels of morality. They enable us to learn from the 
experience of the race. 

Comparably, the work of social scientists helps in the formation of public 
policy. For example, the publication of the Afnernan Dilemma by 0unnar 
Mvrdal was a landmark in the drive toward racial equality in America and 
perhaps around the world. 1 he writing of 77/r Chrvstuithvmum and* the 
Sword by Ruth Benedict was a major factor in I'. S. relations with Japan dur- 
ing and after World War II. It is in these social results of study, scholarship, 
research, and graduate education that we have to find the justification of our 
efforts. To identify these is difficult enough, and to articulate them so that 
.they make sense to people not directly connected with education is extraordi- 
narily difficult. We should be redoubling efforts to communicate. 

\ 

QUESTION t 

V 

How can a universitv |ustifv the support ot individuals m esoteric fields? 
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Legislative responses are not always reasoned, and perhaps they rely on ani- 
mal spirits, Linda said this morning at breakfast that many legislators feel 
confident to deal with issues in elementary and secondary education because* 
they've been through that themselves, and more recently they've been feeling 
capable of dealing with issues in undergraduate education because probably 
at least half of them have an undergraduate degree now, but very few are ca- 
pable of dealing with issues in higher education, I say that they may. respond 
to'pure animal forces of an effective lobbyist where votes are concerned rather 
than through any reasoned approach. 

Robert Andringa 

Right now economic development is the name of the game for almost all of 
the governors, and I think educators must help explain that many of the tech- 
nological advances that have created jobs in a state stem from our earlier in- 
vestments in higher education. There are many examples that this body could 
give that would be understandable if communicated, Many governors are go- 
ing to other states and talking to corporate heads to try to attract plant expan- 
sion in their states and they're trying to expand primarily in businesses, that re- 
quire little capital investment — knowledge businesses that emerge as we n;ove 
from an industrial to an information society. The corporate people ask, "Do 
you have the educational system that will develop people that we need to ex- 
pand our industry?" Most of those questions relate to the quality of secondary 
schools. It is an education problem and its an understandable one by legisla- 
tors and it's one that you folks really need to address. Better understanding 
won't happen by itself. 

QUESTION 

Is there any significant force in the business community that could be in- 
duced to invest in graduate research budgets? 

David Padwa 

The business community is hetLiogeneous. enough that any one person can- 
not comment for all of it. Businesses, particularly knowledge or technology- 
based businesses, want to be at the forefront of science, particularly when we 
A *rfave something which has been called a paradigm shift where the state of the 
art is moving verv rap id] v. The only way a business can do this is by investing, 
in a broad sense of the word, with universities, particularly research univer- 
sities. From time to time because of the nature of attitudes between the two 
communities, business shrugs its shoulders and handles the situation 100% 
in-house, and not just because of proprietary factors. There are other ele- 
ments, too. The state of the art sometimes shifts into a business and corporate 
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context, as in areas of chemical engineering and electrical engineering. Jn 
cases where there are breakthroughs' in science, you must focus at the univer- 
sity community. And if the university community is not an active participant 
in the process, it may simply pass that torch onto another sector of society. I 
would think there would be a great deal of support from all segments of the 
business community, particularly science-related businesses, to increase tax 
advantage. A lot more could be done* and there are many imaginative ap- 
proaches. If we reversed the tax credit applicable to business-funded graduate 
research and had a 200% credit for research that was externally funded at 
universities, 1 think you would see a significant shift in behavior. 

$ QUESTION/STATEMENT 

Two weeks ago, I was at a meeting in Washington, D.C., for research ad- 
ministrators, there 1 heard a representative of DOD present a research story. , 
We should all be on guard against catch phrases and words. Much of the time 
was spent by that person — in good faith, 1 am sure — underscoring the basic 
research that was coming out of DOD. They have heard some of what we have 
said and agencies in Washington and other places are borrowing these 
phrases to sell whatever particula^^point they have in terms of funds for re- 
search. We must be sure to, keep tha^basic research idea, whatever field and 
mode. We've mentioned the elementar^v-secondary; we've mentioned the re- 
search institutions. There is a vast number of people who are interested in ad- 
vaneed study at perhaps a lesser level than the Ph.D. Industry and business 
are to a considerable degree subsidizing our part-time graduate students at 
the master's level. The students need that help and^upport to become appli- 
cators of knowledge, to be active in social organizations. I would hope in our 
thrust on basic research, which I put at the top, that we not forget this other 
vast group who need support also. 

David Padwa 

Just one comment to put some of these remarks in perspective . As I under- 
stand it. the current tab for corporate-sponsored research in a university set- 
ting is about $260 million a year, which represents only about four percent of 
the total university research budget in the United States. This is a compara- 
tively recent high because the number has been as low as two percent. Rven if 
you doubled the amount of funding. vqu (1 go only about four to eight percent 
of total university based R&D. 
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Luncheon, speaker, Arnold Weber, President, 
University of Colorado, addressing the topic of 
Graduate Professional Education . 




Concurrent Sessions 

Wednesday, December 1, 1982, 2:00 p.m. 



I. INDUSTRY/UNIVEI«ITY^OOPERATIVE PROGRAM] 
STRENGTHENING THE RELATIONSHIPS \ 




Panel members discussing Industry /University Cooperative Programs: Strengthening 
the Relationships, chaired by L. Evans Roth, University of Tennessee (second right), 
were Cornelius W. Pettinga, Eli Lilly; John H. Sanders, Eastman Kodak Company, 
and David Padwa, Agrigenetics Corporation. 



John H. Sanders 

I welcome the opportunity to talk with you today, for I believe it's important 
that those of us in business and industry maintain a cldsfe relationships with 
you in higher education. We in the Eastman Kodak organization have long 
been active in ouiusaffport of colleges and universities- Our founder, George 
Eastman, contributed millions to higher education. In the past 27 years, East- 
man Kodak has contributed more than $80 million to higher education 
throughout America. 

I'm sure you're all familuu with the story of the goose that laid the golden 
egg. Most of us have dreamed about having a source like that mystical bird to 
prr ' us with unlimited riches. . - 
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We all realize, however, that such creatures are confined to the pages of fic- 
tion, and that in the real world it takes more than dreams to be successful. 

Golden eggs characterize certain periods in public perception of higher ed- 
ucation. For many years, education could do little wrong. Citizens who re- 
fused to support other programs through tax increases voted in favor of refer- 
enda supporting education. Higher education, in particular, became the idol 
of many Americans. It was assumed that .anyone who earned a college di- 
ploma was a guaranteed success. 

Somewhere along the line the golden egg began to crack as higher educa- 
tion came under increasingly frequent attacks. Each interest group had its set 
of problems for universities. 

In the midst of the turmoil, Dr. Clark Kerr was asked about the problems 
confronting him as a university president. He summarized them as: sex for 
students . . . athletics for alumni . . . and parking for faculty. 

I'll leave those problems of higher education for you to solve and confine my 
remarks to areas about which I'm a bit more familiar. 

This afternoon 1 want to examine briefly the close relationship maintained 
by education and industry throughout recent decades. Industry has often 
looked upon colleges and universities as geese that lay golden eggs in the form 
of eager, ambitious, intelligent, anoj resourceful graduates. Colleges and uni- 
versities have sought golden eggs from industry in the form of research, en- 
dowment, and scholarship grants. 

We've developed intertwining relationships in which we're mutually depen- 
dent upon one another. Communication is essential to make these alliances 
flower. Opportunities to interact— like our meeting here today— are necessary 
if industry is to communicate its needs to you and for you to communicate 
your needs to us. 

Finley Peter Dunne, in Colleges and Degrees, wrope this: "Do you think 
that colleges have much to do with the progress of-the world?" asked Mr. 
Hennessy. "Do you think," said Mr. Dooley, " 'tis the mill that makes the 
water run?" George Eastman said it more directly when he stated, 'The fu- 
ture^of the world depends almost entirely upon education." 

We in industry look to you in academia to provide people that can lead us 
into the 21st century. You're our continuing source for engineers, accoun- 
tants, social scientists, mathematicians, laboratory scientists, and all the 
other^rofessionals that must be educated in colleges and universities. With- 
out you, business and industry would quickly find a dwindling supply of fertile 
minds necessary to create systems, research new ideas and concepts, and 
manage our operations. 

Today, I want to center my remarks on three points. First, fresh eggs are 
the best eggs. Second, eggs unwilling to hatch don't become chickens, and 
finally, eggs must interact in order to make an omelet. 1 

The ivy-covered image of colleges and universities often creates a sense of 
value for higher education. We somehow attach the impression of quality to 
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4 those institutions who have been around, long enough to have ivy-covered 
walls. While the ivy may be both attractive and nostalgic, it doesn't by itself 
represent .quality in education. Older, established programs are often among 
the better ones. It's apt the age of the educational program, however, but its 
content, that is judgecTby industry. Established programs are not the best 
' simply because they're okl. That's why the Eastman Chemicals Division re- 
cruits at the University of Missouri-Rolla as w&ll as at colleges that might be 
better known. 

It's fresh eggs that* grocery shoppers seek. As a result, many of you are en- 
gaged continually in a technique we in trfe chemical industry call process im- 
provement to keep your curricula relevant. Industry looks carefully at various 
'educational programs. Personnel departments don't hesitate to drop a college 
or university from their recruiting lists if evfdence indicates a decline in quatfty 
or a change they think would result in graduates not being prepared to meet 
the needs of their companies. 

We expect new employees to be competent in knowledge of their major 
-fields so Nvon't spend time on that point. I do urge you to plan curricula that 
look beyond the classroom walls. A student of history has not gained the full 
measure of education if he or she cannot apply that knowledge today. Like- 
wise, engineering students must know about practical applications. 

For example, most chemical engineering schools teach students how to 
manufacture chemicals by the batch method. This involves loading the equip- 
ment, running the process batchwise until it's complete, and then measuring 
yields and results. Repeating the process will provide another run. However, 
today, companies manufacture most chemicals by the continuous process 
which requires different engineering techniques not required in the batch 
method. While it's costly, colleges which give training in continuous process- 
ing techniques provide their graduates with an advantage in the employment 
marketplace. 

, Don't stop with theory. Encourage students to develop practical applica- 
tion skills in their chosen fields. As you pla.n for the future and work to keep 
your offerings fresh, stress quality over quantity. If it comes to a choice of hav- 
ing a lot of average engineers or a limited number of engineers with superior 
education, I prefer smaller numbers with emphasis on quality in basic aca- 
demic backgrounds. 

Today's economic climate forces us to look carefully at ourselves. You've 
done a good job of teaching economics. It's now time to apply the laws of sup- 
ply and demand to higher education. I'm aware that while enrollments for 
engineering and other technical fields are on the increase, the number of pro- 
fessors in those fields has not kept pace. As a result, there's a shortage of pro- 
fessors in some technical disciplines. 

Higher salaries in government and industry often attract undergraduate 
students which means a lower percentage of engineering majors pursuing 
graduate study. Of those students in graduate school, most are in M.S. pro- 
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grams. In 1972, the number of Ph.D graduates in engineering was about 
3,800. In 1980, that number had dropped to 2,600. 

In that same timer span, the number of B.S. engineering graduates rose 
from 41,000 to 60,000, with the number of engineering professors remaining 
about constant. 

What higher education is experiencing, then, is a classic case of increasing 
demand for a decreasing supply of professors in specific technical areas. In in- 
dustry we would turp attention to increasing salaries for those positions in de- 
mand. Industry pays employees in certain disciplines higher salaries than they 
do employees in other disciplines, and it's accepted as a fact of corporate life. 
If you want the best people for your faculties, you've got to pay them. Univer- 
sities already pay law professors and doctors in medical schools higher sala- 
ries. Why not consider similar higher scales for professors in short sdpply. 

We must look at ways to upgrade the equipment in your labs, for that has a 
direct effect upon the quality of education your students receive and the extra- 
mural funds you attract. It's been only in the last few years that some textile 
schools, for example, switched from spinning cotton on outdated equipment 
and began using cotton and polyester blends that are so common in industry. 
Graduates experienced in working with modern equipment have an advan- 
tage over those who were dependent upon antiquated college laboratories. I'm 
aware that it will require billions to equip all colleges with modern equipment, 
but I also know that those institutions willing to do so will provide more realis- 
tic programs for their students. 

After you've built a program that's fresh as today's eggs, turn your atten- 
tion to your students. Without proper fertilization and development, eggs 
don't become chickens (or geese, or turkeys). 

Too many graduates don't grasp the fact that diplomgs are only tickets to 
careers, not the train rides. They're surprised to find extensive training pro- 
grams in industry. They doa't realize their education didn't stop when they 
left the college campus. 

Breadth of education is important if the employee is to exist successfully in 
the corporate community. I fear that many students are pursuing too narrow 
educational paths. Interdisciplinary studies—especially at the undergraduate 
level-^provide students greater appreciation for others with whom they will 
work . 

At Tennessee Eastman Company we're building a new plant that will manu- 
facture chemicals from coal. Though the plant is a chemical operation, person- 
nel involved in the various phases of development include a broad spectrum of 
academic disciplines. Chemical engineers.are designing and improving pro- 
cesses. Mechanical engineers designed equipment in conjunction with electri- 
cal engineers to make the plant function. Civil engineers, architects, drafts- 
men, and other design specialists are involved in construction. Accountants 
and others from financial disciplines have projected, the economics of the 
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plant and its products. Biochemists and environmental specialists have worked 
on waste disposal considerations. Communication professionals have written 
speeches and articles to explain this pioneering plant to the public. Countless 
research scientists were involved in preliminary work. Computer specialists 
have programmed equipment to ensure that production meets our require- 
ments. Each of these people has had to communicate with professionals in 
other disciplines. 

Employees who understand the business side of industry as well as their 
own area of expertise are a valuable asset. A brilliant theoretical discovery 
may never be economically feasible to scale up to manufacturing production 
levels. Industry needs people who understand the economics of researcff. 
Likewise, we need skilled science majors who can market products and tech- 
nology. Clearly, these needs require cross-disciplinary education. 

Student eggs must be taught there is life beyond the shell. Many of our field 
representatives are chemical engineering graduates. Upon appointment to 
marketing positions, they participate in extensive training programs. We 
want our sales people to understand business and economics, as well as engi- 
neering. Previous educational background in business and marketing is quite 
useful to them. We* re looking for people willing to expand and grow — people 
not content to remain in one cubicle for their entire careers. 

This leads to th^jxnnUhat eggs must interact to make an omelet. Without 
interaction you \yould have eggs and the individual ingredients but no omelet. 
Interdependence, whether at the institutional or individual level, is a fact of 
life. 

Interdependence requires communication, and that is an area where many 
students are deficient. They're not comfortable — and are often incompetent— 
in oral communication. The use of grammar is at times horrendous. Very of- 
ten, employees are guilty of a failure to listen. Yp\ sure you have had similar 
experiences with your students. Impress upon them the importance of go; 
written and. oral communication skills and listening. Be good stewards wit 
resources entrusted ^o you. It's valid for higher education to seek* in crease c 
support from business and industry. It's a part of our interdependent rela 
tionship. We expect it. 

Be aware, however, that companies are looking more carefully at all types 
of support to ensure that' their gifts are being used wisely. That puts added 
pressure on you to manage gifts wisely and report your success to contributors. 

On the corporate side, philanthropy is considered a business investment to 
be managed in a*businesslike manner. Few companies are content to contrib- 
ute monies without regard to the ways in which those funds are used. The 
Eastman Kodak Companies attempt to direct our contributions activities in 
the same way we manage our other business endeavors. 

The business we run places Kodak among the top 30 FORTUNE compan- 
ies. The size of the business we manage in corporate contributions puts us 
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* among the toplS companies nationwide. Our priorities are clear: we see man- 
agement's first responsibility as maintaining the economic health of the busi- 
ness enterprise. 

At the same time. 'as a former CEO at Kodak said it, "The corporation that 
is not in the business of hilman development may not be in any business — at 
least not for long." That's why Eastman Kodak and many other corporations 
support institutions that prepare th'e professional, technical, and skilled peo- 
ple needed by the business community. One of our managers called it a 
"merger of opportunities." Corporations commit funds to support vital edu- 
cational activities. 

) Colleges turn out graduates needed to plan and manage the corporation's 
'/future growth. The end result of corporate philanthropy is that it is just good 
/ business— for the corporation, for higher education, for students, and for so- 
ciety in general. 

But we need specific -programs if we are to help meet some of the problems 
I have mentioned. In 1981, Kodak expanded its research grants to Spe- 
cific graduate departments. Our objective is to encourage scientific explora- 
tion in areas related to our own diverse research and development programs. 
Today we target contributions to the educational institutions that are most 
productive to the company from the standpoint of recruitment and needed 
technology. 

It has been charged that business has been eating its seed corn by taking the 
brightest and best students away from the classroom. To help combat this, 
we're providing Kodak teaching incentive grants. This program is designed to 
encourage outstanding doctoral graduates to pursue engineering and scien- 
tific careers in teaching and research. Another program encourages scientific 
inquiry and excellence through grants for graduate students in engineering 
and science. Our expenditures for grants to higher education this year will 
total nearly $5 million. 

An approach I find interesting is the pilot program launched by General 
Electric. Forgivable loans for doctoral students who remain in academic 
teaching allow students to borrow up to $5,000 per year until they complete 
their graduate studies. 

If they choose to remain in academic teaching as their profession, 20% of 
the loan will be forgiven each year they are employed on a college faculty. 

I think you'll also see more interest in establishing teaching chairs at se- 
lected institutions as a means of assisting colleges in recruiting and keeping 
faculty. We may enter more programs that offer salary assistance in return for 
research. 

I want excellent teachers in higher education. I'll do my part to support pro- 
grams that ensure we'll have an adequate supply of college professors. I agree 
with Henry Adams who said, "A teacher affects eternity; he can never tell 
where his influence stops. 
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- As you plan for the remainder of the 20th century, rest assured that inj 
try . is dependent upon you for its most important resource — its peoplqpten- 
courage students to grow. Excite them about education. Challenge them. Fi- 
nally, show'them that ours is a society of interdependence and that to succeed 
tney must interact with others. 

Through them, you — and we — can influence eternity. 
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Lilli S. Htoiig 

When sex discrimination in higher education became illegal in 1968, women 
were abo£t*ene-tenth of new Ph.D.s annually; in 1981 they were nearly oroe- 
third. These figures speak eloquently to the effectiveness of lowering formal 
institutional barfters to women in graduate programs. Still, one-tW^ is a 
good deal less than one-half, suggesting that there remain some constraints 
on women Vfulii^rticipation. This paper will examine what these remaining 
barriers are and, what graduate faculty and especially administrators can do 
to remove them and to foster full equality of opportunity. 
. A brief recapitulation is in order of the reasons why achieving sex equality 
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is important. First, if universities want.to maintain their claim to mora) lead- 
ership, a clear commitment to equality must be not only formulated but also 
implemented in all their policies and practices; we cannot continue to.gener- 
ate gender-based distinctions in teaching and research and then deplore dis- 
crimination in other workplaces. Social responsibility, as Howard Bowen has 
so^eloquently reminded /us. begins at home. Second, a talent pool of high 
quality that is adequato to national needs cannot be maintained without a 
broad base of all available talent, regardless of the shape and color it inhabits. 
Third, enlightened self-interest suggests that in an era of declining enroll- 
ments and the threatened extinction of many graduate programs no univer- 
sity ,can afford to neglect or short-chang<ft one-half of its customed. 

Women and men now enter graduateAchools in essentially equal propor- 
tions and are about equally likely to earn master's degrees; attrition of 
women occurs primarily between the MA. and Ph.D. Field distributions dif- 
fer considerably by sex, in large part because of historical patterns of access 
and undergraduate training that are well beyond the scope of this paper. 2 - 1 - 4 
These distributions have been converging for a long time, strongly so in the" 
last decade,'' as access barriers have diminished; currently the numbers of 
women Ph.D.s in the natural and mathematical sciences are roughly equal to 
those in humanities fields. (> Attrition of Aomen from graduate programs is a 
highly field-dependent phenomenon an^ appears to be unrelated to the aca- 
demic performance of women, which generally exceeds that of men -by all 
available objective criteria. 7 Attrition can ^Iso vary enormously among closely 
related fields; it is Tiighest in mathematics, for instance, but in physics women 
B.A.s are just as likely as men to complete Ph.D.s, and in engineering more 
than twice as likely. 8 These findings and trends suggest strongly that the re- 
maining barriers to women in graduate training are largely the result of field- 
specific academic cultures and customs. 

Despite the inter-field variations, sex differences in graduate training have 
certain characteristics in common that suggest they are variations on a com- 
mon theme. These characteristics^ re of two kinds: differences in patterns 
of financial aid. and differences in a collection of behavioral patterns cate- 
gorized as "professional socialization." They-are linked by the fact that 
both patterns are under the control primarily of faculty but also of graduate 
administrators. > 

Differential financial aid for men and women' was outlawed by Title IX of 
the Higher Education Amendments of 1972 and such data as have been 
available until now suggested no particular discrepancies, except for Continu- 
ing subsidies to men under the G.I. Bill; about 8% of male Ph.D.s in 1981 
had still derived primary support from this source. However, recently pub- 
lished data g reveal considerable sex differences in primary sources of grad- 
uate support. Field by field, women graduate students are more likely than 
men to have to support themselves (either through their own earnings, or 
parents' or spouses' contributions). The differences are very large in some 
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fields; the incidence of self-support is 82% greater for women than for men, 
in medical sciences, 44% in computer sciences. 33% in earth sciences, and 
27% in English. Further sex distinctions appear in the allocation of institu- 
tionally-administered funds; in seven major fields— chemistry, earth sci- 
ences, mathematics, computer sciences, engineering, history, and foreign 
languages — women are significantly more likely than men to be suppdrted on 
teaching assistantships, with the "difference in earth sciences and computer 
sciences amounting to almost 100%; conversely, support from research assis- 
tantships heavily favors men in all of these fields except history and foreign 
languages. In some fields where both TA's and RA's are relatively rare, « 
distinctions appear in other kinds of support; in mathematics, for example, 
vmen hold university fellowships five times as often as women, 
^■tyhile we have no recent information yet on potential^differences in the to- 
tal amount of-financial aid,' the primary source of support is itself a critical 
factor in determining the qualityof graduate experience. Having to earn 
one's way through graduate school takes time, energy, and a higher degree 
of motivation— especially when one is paid less than a man for the same 
work— and is likely to engender delays in degree completion as well as a sense 
of alienation from' tjie institution and the profession, possibly discouraging 
further attendance, paving to be financially dependent on parents or spouse 
exacts a price in ^fersonal autonomy. Holding a teaching assistantship be- 
yond the minimum service>equirement m any science field is a serious disad- 
vantage in that it detracts from research, reduces contact with faculty and 
peers in research groups, and hence also reduces research productivity, pre- 
sentations at meetings, publications, and professional contacts— all, area's in 
which men are disproportionately advantaged through more generous, ■sup- 
port as research assistants. The fact that the structuring of financial aid in 
the past had contributed to greater involvement of men: in graduate school 
activities and interactions with faculty has been noted by other authors. 1011 

The advantages accruing to male students from increased contact with col- 
leagues'and faculty are all in the category of "professional socialization," 
most particularly for academic careers. It is} the informal interactions that oc- 
cur in research groups, in casual discus^on, at professional meetings, or 
even over a beer at the end of the day. that/convey needed information to stu- 
dents about the structure and functionmg of the profession for which they are 
preparing. It is in these settings, nofm the classroom, that students acquire 
not only the kind of substantive knowledge that lends-interest and texture to 
a field, but learn the social ^and organizational processes by which the pro- 
fession functions. Women students, segregated w»fh their undergraduate 
charges in other classrooms and laboratories or eVning their tuition in some 
other institution, often simply do not get this introduction. In the aggregate, 
the evidence becomes convincing that while men in graduate school are trained 
to be worthy successors to their faculty, women are typecast as, at best, un- 
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dcr^raduatc t each crs —a conclusion that finds mt\ strong support from an 
analysis of faculty letters oi recommendation. 11 This early typecast ini» then 
facilitates the continuing occupational segregation by sex that remains char- 
acteristic ot the academic profession, equal-opportunity statements to the 
contrary notwithstanding M 11 

Studv after stiuK in the last decade has tailed - to identih objective reasons 
on which such differentiation h\ sc\ miLjlit be based. The most ettecti\e ap- 
proach lo solving the problem, and ofve that will assume increasing iiri»cnc\ 
as the likelihood ot litigation erows with accumulating evidence, is complete 
equalization ot graduate support patterns, with particular attention to those 
fields that displav especialk lart»c disparities lo achieve that, most graduate 
deans ottices will need In solicit the cooperation ot then graduate faculties 
and must take the first step ot analwtiiL; their own institutional records, tie 
partmcnt b\ department with lespecl to the rruiil fusion ot tmaru lal aid b\ 
se\ Am department that tails below (he in held national average tor training 
winneii I'll I) s should receive special attention since a low rate of educating 
^"IIH'M mav also indicate <>tlut depai t ures from equahtv of opporturntv that 
require uniulluii \s offuers ,.f an Uisllluf.Uai hot h deans .Old f,u ull\ flaw 
(lie irsoonslblllt \ u> take sUjm t.. ensure ttuit at least n< ■ formal procedures 
and puillus d I s 1 1 m l, 1 1 1 s h ln.Muun male a. id lerllalc students 

Irdotrual distinctions a,e perhaps In, casib climinat-ed ahm.t.^fi ,,u»n .a 
these s h t hi k 1 d|imnisli as financial aid p. litems are equalized Sonu uiexpi u 
M\e c< iiiqieri .at» »f \ | >t ■ •« a fn s ha ixomcn graduate students have bt n devel 
"[>ed and <>lhets air in process, ^urim! experience sm;!H^|v that sik h pro 
erams are best oirnol out within departments "i »:rmips ot tinsels related 
disujuiius rathet than on an institution wide basis, and that thc\ are most 
clhvtue when s.naduate !aeult\ oin he persuaded to take an active [Mil Pro 
plains I o mi et est siu 1 1 bu u 1 1 \ in (he se \ cq u it y .problems that coin m ue toes 
ist ha\(' riot had notable siucess however I eadeislnp tiom tuaduate admm 
tstiators is nevessarx !<> lonwiue tacultv (hat these po>hlems and their pos 
slide ad \ erse e< tjiseq ue in es (( i t he institution will not amp Iv no a w a\ but must 
f he sobed 

I he title n| „ xsi.-n un nv d , ^> j >• -i i u i ill Us (or uoiicll in eiaduate 

tMiniiii;, those opp.atimitu ■» look a vpiantum leap aouind b> '() when formal 
access quotas tot women d isa p pea I v d arid their elimination produced the as 
Mnishiru: 11 st -' m women's participation that we have witnessed I his increase 
lias not. h-»\\(\.T been rofleiled in inhaiKed CrMrci siKvess. although more 
women have been h u o I b\ ,n ,ul( ,m, in st It u t Ion , il i . thru piopor l r »n ot oft 
I. id* 1c- 1 job s i a I lit* I than lean led posii ions thai has i i se h Sim e bu u I o and 
administrators >|i*U niiiiw Inline and promotion as .veil a^ pi. u lues lelatim; 
to eiaduate stud\, the snepeMton that unfavorable outcomes tor wtuiieri are 
foje oi darned In I hi pat tor m, ot et ad Hat e edm a t ion is h ar d to e\e ape As t he 
piopi u | |on ( >| w on it" i -a h" 111 1st s 1 1 1 1 leases Ihiucul | be | e si ills of se \ dl'a I I III 
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ination become more unfavorable to the institution itself, since its reputation 
ultimately rests on the achievements of all its graduates. In the past decade 
countless studies have sought— #m\ failed — to identify various elusive char- 
acteristics of women that might account for their lower participation and 
lesser ultimate eareer success. In contrast, institutional practices have been 
studied very little, largely because direct access for data collection and 
analysis is severely limited; such information as has come to light, for in- 
stance in litigation involving sex discrimination in the award of tenure, has 
not been to the universities credit. The evidence presented here that identifies 
institutional practices as an important source of discrimination necessarily 
remains somewhat circumstantial Nevertheless it is compelling, and univer- 
sity leadership must respond to it 
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q Jan Shubert 

In Maivli of 1HS8 the Regents of I "Ik- l'niversir\ of Michigan received a let- 
ter 3 from Miss Sarah Burner of Ann Arbor announcing that she and eleven 
other "young ladies would present themselves for admission as students in 
June next." One writer later reported that "Che Regents hastily tabled that 
letter, as if it were a combustible substance." In the tune honored tradition 
of academics the Regents formed a committee to "study the matter." The 
C ommittee's report, presented m September of 1 H5H noted that the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction was m favor of admitting women. He sup- 
ported tins on the mounds that the statute which founded the University 
made enrollments open to all persons resident of the State Women, claimed 
the Superintendent, were comprised m the definition of "person 

In ihe ensuing discussions the Regents were willintftn admit thai wwuien 
ml^ht be persons Bui thev icasoned siiue c rrtuiti persons ton Id Ik barred 
f it >m admission h ■ t he I ui>cfMt\ ( iiniiioi a I persons foi example ) ( lien it 
would Iherelore he possible t * > r I Ik Regents n> exclude ttn\ pcivms "wlu^e 

would JdnUi hon. llu i h.«i tictci ol the liittltuliori " Ihe C otumlt 
tee linked this i e.isv >n in ^ to (he iducilum wt v*ou>cii and repoi ted ' B\ mam 
it l Kt',.uOcd ,n 1 1 d«Mib(tul c \ pe 1 1 1 1 1 e 1 1 1 h, vniiv ,n .t dant;c[Miis cxpeil 

u.ei.l u'li.ilii i" he ruinous to the \ouuij ladles ^h>> ahould a \ .ill them 

v Kv 4 . «-l << and . 1 1 Sn s 1 1 ' »i i s (,. tin. Ii.stlliiiu.ti 

Arid s.) it ..c in. i until I MM mcLr \e.irs j i uil v\ . tl ltll j 4 K, s ^ ,n-, 

.Lbalc>, lau\ lh.il Nladchn Sh^kwcll became t fie Hist .miuii admitted to 
1 hr t mvcisiiv ol Michigan ( )nc luindred \i\ih later, in 1^*0. Dorolln (iies 
Mcduie.an published the book tiom which nmeh o| the above information 
was taken I In- title ot hci hook'' .1 /)<;/mero//s l:\pcnmcnt HM )'rar\ of 
\\<>nnn 1 1 1 ///<■ I ' H ivt'tMi \ o/ Mnhn^in 

And now twelve vears later, mvsell a veteian ol this experiment which was 
to be ruinous to ladies who undertook it tl am afraid that there have been 
davs when 1 tumid tj^e hS>iS report prophetic). I am here to talk about how 
ea>cs i his experiment at a lan;e rcseaich i list 1 1 u t ion as it mo\es towaid Us sec 
ond one bundled vcais With admuation tor the wi.nieii u ho bewail the 
exptfiiiunl and with latitude to [)oioth> toi <.hioniclim; (hen adventures 
.mil lu ljunt; to km ik h on i s 1 w mil to t .ike t fie he \t tew minutes to talk about 
.i spcilfu iMoup nl women M I W i^adu.ite women What I ant v;olne, to at 
It inpl Is .i vti\ ,dt»ie\ I. it. d mkv >>f the hlstois « 't <>ni dahLjCOUis cxpcil 
merit Ahh muJi I v\lll he lalkme. o| .ui.ln.il, u.uiiOn Ii. r.ei.eial I ho|K also (<» 
h li -I l ll»;hl vine >l the in I U M Tie , I, l < >n i ll I si ot \ toi w . une n ot . >tor .Old toi 
mm tr.uhiion.il v\ < .men \i nde n t s Be , ause graduate edm at ion I oi v\ omen in 
volves tai more th^n ju^t the number ol women enrolled or awarded dearies, 
I want also to (ouch on pioeram developments, increases and decreases in 
women Luullv and also (hose anioi phoi is but critical vaihibles which 
\diienne Ru h has » ailed "t he u mv « i at v without walls" I unuimie that oin 



experiences al I'M will strike responsive chords for many of you. Much of 
our on t>oim> experiment will sound familiar, because you have attempted 
similar experiments. And so In hei»m. 

H\ (he (urn of the centurx eleven women had earned the Ph.D. at The I'ni- 
\ersit\ of Michigan. For the next twentv vears women were to represent an in- 
crcasintdv larger percentage of the total graduate enrollment. In 1^12 while 
die IX* were onlv Po graduate students, ^ ot them were women. In l°dh 
slight l\ more than M ol all graduate students were women. B\ l L )H this 
figure had reached what. untortunalclv . remiins an all time hii»h ol 4>°«. 

I he earl\ 1^00's also saw some ma|or programmatic developments tor 
graduate women One ol the must significant of these was the establishment 
ol the I cm Barbour Scholarship tor Oriental Women (iiaduatc Students 
Hcuun in 1 V M^ with a eafl Imni a lurmo Recent this program lias continued 
tu make appioxirnatelv ten awuids a vcai of lull (union and a stipend 

I he v cars h >lli )\\ ini» V V t > t Id W ai I w etc disown taiilnii ones for graduate 
.Mtiucii nationwide. At I he I "iiHcisKn ot Michigan our cnmllmcnt ol radii 
.ite women bewail di^hnm^ dioppine: u> m HJh where it lenuiiucd rela 

IluK slabk u n 1 11 the I 0>( ) when U a^aln v 1 1 o j ) | ><_ d even tuithei 
• >nlv v.ih in , u- 1 \ (en i^iaduaie device, was .1 warded o>a woman 

It >wts m>.( until the mid \ K i(>V s thai tan I nlveislts miu attain f.a ..nl 
... lucre »»se l.i the ciiiollnunt «>f w..im-.i ci.uliuik- sliKlents but also bci^ai. ae 
llvj\ |irinn.il.li 1 po plains t.. nJunut die qindll* o! lite t >i It, women in ad 
uate students f -ore most at^ne. these po><iams has been the ( entei for the 
( imnnuinu \ duration ol Wunicii which was leumlul in P>04 Although the 
initial i»nal .>! the ( enter was In pnwtdc counseling to women whose under 
graduate edueation had been deterred or interrupted, the (enter's role and 
udluenee has expanded ureal l\ o\er the last eighteen vears By the end ot its 
tirst deeade ot existence several thousand women had been encouraged to 
complete baccalaureate decrees and main ot them had e.oue on to earn grad- 
uate decrees In addition, the (enter has provided short term financial as- 
sistance to u'radnate women, has acted as the clearing house tor historical 
am! the. actual data-, thus tuealh .uduie the research ot women in eju^duale 
[uoiuams. has .eivcd as a ialal\si tor l uiveisltv wide pollcv reviews and re 
tonus and Lim hut m>( Ic.isl has ,iii>\nlcd itoaluable ^tati time and talent t(> 
aid in a h< t n i a lull ishaulim, ■ «! t lu nerds . rf women at all leu Is w it h in the 

I M IV i • M( \ 

1 In .K-. . i in .. , . i.i . i. n ■ ■ 1 - I"-.-. O'u, 

I. , i .vdu.u, ...ii.ii i i t i I t. n « i s.i , S . . < i a I - A Ik t i w<- < ..p m .1 (»• ad ll ess 
„ , ,,iu n s t «»n i i n s i\ i >i.|»s ■ i . i t < i meO and j >l u le s v\ t n .. 1 1 u I ed w h u 0 m* i v ed 
h. i-iiImmu' tlu ijualllv ot hie ha tiiadualc wi»men 

One of on r i-reat ac I ne e nit' nt s came in 1 1 > V wlun iiu i k an . A I N< Oi.nl 
nale Si hool appointed a panel to studv tin status ot worn* n in t-raduale edu 
cation I hen icpoit. I he lliehet, the levvei' was published in 10 ' I and 
l < 'lit allied i ei om men da 1 1» ins w Inch liav e in the last end it v car*, set v ed as 
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the impetus for several new policies, programs and activities for graduate 
women. 

Even a very brief, very cursor) review of the outcomes of this report would 
have to include: 

• The Non -Traditional Fellowship Program begun in 1974 which awards 
annually fellowships to graduate women whose education has been in- 
terrupted. With a current operating budget of $50, (XX), awards range 
from just a few hundred to several thousand do liars. 

• In l°< 7 5 the establishment of Graduate School support for a division of 
C areer Planning and Placement which was particularly valuable for 
women graduate students who had not received- mentoring from male 
faculty. V""* 5 

• The Graduate .School support for departmental retention and develop- 
ment act i\ it ics for women graduate students Ibis includes, for exam- 
ple, the series sponsored b\ Geological Sciences to bring outstanding 
women professionals to campus for seminars and informal meetings 
\v ith graduate w omen 

• A huge arra\ ot scrninm . v%.»i k-.lu>p>, ami mutininc* for women giad 
u ate students dc\cl«»pcd and sponsored b\ the Graduate Schcx>l, by do 
partments and b\ other interested groups Topics and issues included 
the problems ,>f noil tiaditioual graduate women coping with math 
anxieu. ipcciul concerns tor women ot color', child care facilities, inter 

\ lew ing for jobs etc . etc. 

it was also during the late L^O's that a number of programs which were to 
have both direct and indirect effects on graduate women began, or, having 
aireadv begun, were expanded. For example, the CL.W "Women in Science" 
program has been successful m encouraging more women to enter the under- 
graduate science programs, with the result being an s increase, albeit a slight 
one, in graduate enrollment, particularly for women in the biological and 
medical sciences. During these vears the Affirmative Action Office also grew 
m scope aud timet ion. The Graduate School Office of Minority Affairs devel- 
oped and expanded activities that were beneficial to women of color, includ- 
ing programs of financial and academic support. The multidisciplinary 
Women's Studies program involved more graduate women in teaching. I he 
Women's Career hair expanded to include more topics of interest to graduate 
women I he Graduate School and the College of Literature. Science and the 
'Arts co ipoiitorcd a Career C onference for Academic Women which was pre- 
sented b\ Higher Lducation Resource Services. New Lnglnnd All in all, it 
w^s a heady, active, productive ten vears 

In the first two years of the DHO's we have continued to witness the growth 
of these programs as well as the birth of others. The Center for Gender 
Studies has become a well recognized University program. I he Graduate 
Women's Network, founded in l u H(), has held its first conference (What's A 
Nice Woman Like Von Doing In A Place Like Ihis?). The Program lo Com 
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bat Sexual Harassment was lk:gun ' u l ami has sponsored workshops, 

seminars, developed brochures ami produced "trigger" films. Several 
women's groups on campus combined to form the .VVomen's Network tor 
sharing ideas ami information (erit icul 'issues oh a large, decentralized cam- 
pus). The Kacijjtv WomJns Caucus eomple.ted a studv and presented a re- 
port to the Regents on the Status of Female h'aeultv. The Affirmative Action 
Offiee has completed their report of I' M 'employees and is launching their 
study of I'M students. t . 

So where does this lease us in^our experiment? What do we do next? I 
woulijjj like to suggest six areas of women's, graduate education which I feel 
deserve more , critical scrutun Attain, s'ome of rfjese will strike responsive 
chords, part ten I'arK for those ot um from large, state supported institutions 

The first thing we need to continue our experiment successfully is mforma 
lion Ndl )\isfhi<>r t data tun data of a particular kind h or example. wh\ do 
women who arc ,ita-|>U\l at the giaduatc level not enrol! for our graduate 
programs? II we arc correct in our assumpiion that ihis is linked to otters ot 
hnaiKUl.as'slslaiK.i. e "ill also rued more inhumation about llu t\(u* ot ,is 
slstancc ^IdllahlV to vw-nien tin. amount lv.ee iv ed bv women and the pcllod 
ol u \ Ctivcrcd»b\ the iivshl.im.i- 1 should note thai asking tor detailed 
information 1 ai;a ling*, d^cuttall/cv) institution is 1,0 small thiri^ getting 
it in a usable form is omc «»t oai dail bosses 

Se Lond we need, to k 1 .< >v\ mot e about w fun m» pp* ■• . n ■ \ . o hi, mui .is 
ihe\ make their wa> through our lust it u i ion s In Michigan it is estimated 
that females represent. 5d "m ot (be total high school population At our own 
institution, women "represent -M n <. of the total undergraduate population. 
And 1 vet. at the gradual e level, women at I' M represent onlv .Wo of the 
total. We are clearly losing thousands of voting women vearlv. But losing 
them to what'/ Aiu^w'hv? A vet unpublished report of the COFMI- institu- 
tions on college seniors ma\ aid us greatly not onlv in answering these and 
other questions, hnl also m planning more successful recruitment and reten- 
Hon programs I his is part iculai l\ important tor women ol color 

1 find, we need to know more about what happens to our graduate women 
alter thev leave the U'nfvcrMU with or w ithout degrees In \ { h)H women icceived 
onlv 12 of the Ph.D.' degrees aw aided at l' M I his figure' haft ihyr(iled bv 
l i rS and m 1 ( >HI women were awarded .N" ». ot ou< I'h.J) v. What we dun t 
km>w with great exactness as how fnans <i our wonjem graduate stiulcnis 
dt opped out w hile* pursuing their PJi . 1 > s or u lis Noi do we know how man v 
cniolled i.n^mallv hoping t,o obtain' a l'h h . but stopped after" a master's 
degree 

A ton . t h a i v .i rt h U h need s .xn ,it u m k>h .» . « ^ jho^,.! w l( h »»u i c .\pi i I 

rncnt is mo»c active, vigorous lecrnitment ot ,vo,ner« graduate stTidents by the 
in di\ idu.il depart merits With total I'M enrollment of graduate w omen 
holding at about .ttV'.n . (here are still schools, colleg.es and programs w hich 
tall below dial a\ei age . H md which need to examine earclullv their recruit 




riieiH procedures, their awards of financial assistance to women and their 
placement of women graduates. 

If we are io see improvements as we move toward our second hundred 
years of women at U-M^ a* fifth; concern must be the recruitment, retention, 
financial support and placement of women of color. Our minority enrollment 
lias decreased at I' M; the percentage is less for graduate programs and as of 
Act relatively slight for minority women. .The Graduate School has recently 
begun new recruitment activities, and one of its goals is to increase the num- 
ber of women of color in our program. 6 ' ■ 

And last, but not least, we need to turn out attention to the hiring and pro- 
motion of women faculty In l u 8(). females constituted only ib% of the total 
faculty and only 10% of the tenured faculty at" IJ-K1. The hiring And promo- 
tion of women, particularly women of color, Has remained stable in most 
units, but lias shown m> increases in ,m\ units, and has actually declined in a 
tew units I he role ot women laculty is. I 'believe, critical for the effective 
education ( >f gi ad u.it e vwunen I he recent reports by the Affirmative Action 
Otfkc and t lie Kiiult* Women \ C aiic.us. as well as .tlie eon tin ued concern 
and picssure ot eol leagues campus wide, wjiuV nul li.keU to result in dra 
malic in^ieas^s .Nill I hclkNC. mini us toward a more equitable representa- 
tion of \n omen on the.tacult\ 

At I he l'ni\tTsit\ of Mkhigan ^ lea 1 1 \ \nc Iwo . <n.t m.IwJ .01 ttn. po.bk-ms 
- -I women m graduate education We have ulentuied nu*n\ add rested some, 
achieved some victories, and suffered some defeats And where does this 
leave us' ; InJuneof 1<V_>. President Angcll told (lie Regent,. 

"Jt wo .arc still to regard it as an experiment, it must certainly he deemed a 
most hopeful experiment." 

I am fmpeful that In the time we reach the conclusion of our second hun- 
dred years, someone will look back and remark on our w/rcr.v.s//// experi- 
ment, while at |he same time wondering that it was ever thought an experi- 
ment at all. 

tS i*. Still >S>< ill 

Sure I- Us,..,. . ,. t . . » ,i. . . l . ., uixUuu .m thc 

w hole, por^Uc tfu in Im in hi in i dll, u nl ( i. Ullon ho. theli male Coun 
telpai'tS ill ;U .uU im.« Win v\, [. ial.i thh 1. hi so ' Pie. Iselv w hat Is dlt 

I e rent for us'.' 

It is well know iU..( ii. oi. i.hur\ ..t iui S * - i. . .4 i . .1l . .tin id com 
pared to men's. c\cepi for work m trauition.il "female fiekis" such as nurs- 
ing and leaching in the primarv schools.' One commonly hears that women 
make, on the average. S l K for even dollar of men's earnings. As might he ex 
pected. higher education is not exempt from perpetrating broad based cub 
tnral -attitudes which discriminate against women, sometime^' subtly, some 



times overtly. l ime; and time again women's competence as professionals is 
questioned by the power structure of existing institutions, on both adminis- 
trative and personal levels. It is not my purpose here to suggest a sense of 
division between men and women. On the contrary, I would like to assert 
that professional competence does not coincide with gender whatsoever. Yet 
stereotyped perceptions persist which indicate that women are often less ca- 
pable than men to deal with the rigors of intellectual life. Worst of all. it is 
often women themselves who have been taught convincingly to see themselves 
in this way, who believe the myth. 

It is my contention that women must examine the potential range of their 
own positive attitudes towards professionalism in spite of financial limita- 
tions and negative self-expectations frequently foisted on them by others. In 
addition to pushing for greater equality irt regard to active recruitment in 
graduate programs, more financial and moral support during graduate 
study, and improved assistance in acquiring academic positions after grad- 
uationl I believe that we must reshape our own self-images from within so 
that we can create our own opport unities. 

A recent report entitled "A Classroom Climate: A Chilly Une for Women?" 
published by the Project on the Status of Women of the Association^ of 
American Colleges says that women's self-confidence may be eroded during 
college, that "Women are treated as less serious students." Is there anything 
about women's behavior that should give this impression? Women are still 
raised to be non- assertive and especially quiet in the public arena. This social 
training may give rise to the impression that women tend to be inarticulate or 
have less commitment to their endeavors than do men. More importantly, 
however, women's lives proceed at different cadences than do men's Many 
women have a hiatus between stages of an academic career in order that they 
may raise children or support a husband through his graduate studies. While 
this option is usually seen as a significant limitation, it could be seen as an 
opportunity to expand personal knowledge about fundamental life processes 
and intimate relationships in a new work context. Should women be dented 
the full experience of raising a family merely because a temporary absence 
from the classroom or job market makes them suspect of being "less serious" 
than voung men? No one wants to jeopardize her career, so women such as I 
find ourselves striving to fulfill both needs simultaneously. 

Graduate school is a threshold, a watershed experience particularly for 
women students who mav feel unsure of their chances tor success. In our 
English Department at the University of Colorado at Boulder there are pres- 
ently eleven women faeiilty^nembers and fifty-five men. indicating an imbal- 
ance which suggests that there are two lew role models for women students 
who are attempting to do well in scholastic work and are hoping to secure an 
academic job later on. As a graduate student in comparative literature. I per- 
sonally have had the good fortune and flexibility to study under Dr. Rose- 
Marie Oster. now graduate dean at the University of Maryland, and Dr. 
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Kaye Howe, currently vice chancellor for academic sen- ices at the University 
of Colorado. I have been inspired by their abilities and made Jo realize that 
one need not be disillusioned with the profession. 

Still educational facts are often disconcerting. According to the National 
Research Council's "Summary Report Doctorate Recipients from 

United States Universities'", while the proportion of doctorates granted to 
women has increased l"<> between I WO and 1 L )81, men are still earning ap- 
proximately two-thirds of all doctorates, and women reported self-support 
much more frequently than men. Some w(\men friends of mine have said that 
they feel held back due to a combination of factors such as financial difficul- 
ties and sexual harrassment. One of them voiced her concern that she might 
be discredited as a potential faculty member because she would not be per- 
ceived as needing a job as badb as a man 

How then can we make ourselves feel le.vs vulnerable and get on with our 
work'.' Women gladuate students should do intensive "networking. " provid 
ing uiie another with information that is mutualb (not just individually) ad- 
vantageous Women should encourage one anothci to polish up papers for 
publication and toi icadlng.% at con fci ciuc Information should be shared 
omi scholarships siii f i as Woodiow Wilson stipends available to minorities 
and women OiganW aH.ais such as the Modem language Associations 
(iKaduate Student ( aucus and ( oumusslon on the status of Women in the 
Profession can provide useful insight into pi ole vsioi.al life ami help establish 
personal connections fur the student outside of her home institution. It's un- 
belief that the qualitv ot one's educational experience increases great I v with 
active participation in regional or national academic activities. 

It seems to me that what is largely missing from graduate study as a whole 
is the presence of a prevailing womanly perspective that breathes life into the 
classroom. Women are usually tolerant of diversity and as academics are 
often intent upon listening to lesser known voices than those found in stan- 
dard academic canons As more women gain faculty teaching positions, the 
curriculum is bound to become more comprehensive arul integrative, enrich- 
ing even one New areas ot research are opening up continually because 
women are pi essiiig to balance distoi ted images of themsehv Women's 
Studies courses arc Horn is h ing nationwide because men. as well as women, 
are curious about the wa\s in which women of various cultures structure 
reality arul relate to the wot LI 

Women graduate students , ..», , \ , o it . t , t » i.. im | (1 uk.su-n t > \ 

luoiutoring close I \ institutional dt isions and In speaking out it these piac 
tlces seem .Milan \t the same lime that v> c h :\ t , sense of urge. lev about this 
task we must Kn»k at ourscKcs ami question whether perceived disadvan- 
tages are in fact barriers to success, or whether we can reimaginc ourselves as 
strong, self-reliant women creating our own scholarly opportunities. 
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Carolyn Ellner 

It is a pleasure to speak with you about how graduate sehools and, of course, 
graduate deans cap help to improve the quality of teacher preparation. Having 
served both as a graduate dean and as dean of a school of education, I can bring 
what is perhaps a unique perspective to this difficult and important task. 

No one will deny that the teaching profession is in need of help, and teacher 
education is a critical facet of the problem. We have neglected education for. so 
long that a problem has become a crisis. Teacher education is now a singular 
national concern. Teacher education is, whefhvr one likes it or noU [air game 
for its detractors, and it has been for a long time. It would be hard to imagine 
discussing at this meeting tibpics like: What Are Graduate Schools Doing to 
Improve Engineering or even Business. 

We read in the papers that students in teacher preparation come from the 
"bottom of the academic barrel" as measured by SAT and GRE scores. We 
deplore the fact that, unless we attract able or even adequate students into the 
profession, there will be no math and science teachers to train the next genera- 
tion of scientists or educated citizens. In many cases, the conditions in sehools 
in which teachers are preparing to work have seriously deteriorated. Attrition 
for teachers in the schools already is rising. Competent women, who have been 
for generations the mainstay of education, now find other more attractive fields 
open to them. Competent men are also leaving the field. In short, the talent 
pool is drying up. 

Some critics have suggested that the difficulty in recruiting topflight teach 
ers runs deeper than inadequate pay or poor working conditions. These pun- 
dits argue that the problem is deeply rooted in teacher training itself, An ar- 
ticle in the September 2, 1979, N.Y^. Times ,<nims it up. "Rather than attract 
the very best person," writes an East Windsor. N.J., school administrator, 
". . . our teachers' colleges have tetuled to attract the mediocre, the unimagi- 
native, the visionless men and women who, after a four-year grind, will have 
completed a list of courses usually short on academic content but rife with 
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//; a session on The Graduate School and Teacher Preparation* speakers 
are F. James Rutherford. American Association for the Advancement of 
Science; Eva Galambos, Southern Regional Education Board; Carolyn 
Ellner, California State University, Northridge; and presiding. Mary 
Ann Carroll, Indiana State University. 

methodology that has little if any application to the requirements of the mod- 
ern classroom." I will not become defensive and refute some of these charges, 
although there is* a great jdeal about how teachers are prepared that is positive 
and exciting. Instead I will assert that incompetent university academics, as 
well as educationists, work together to ihere^se^tmd improve tomorrow's 
teachers, we can do a better job than if we work ajcross purposes, content with 
criticizing each other across the campus. 

Teacher preparation should be the responsibility of the entire university. 
Work in a school of education is only the professional component of what 
should be a college experience of depth, breadth and excellence. Who, for ex- 
ample, should be responsible when a teacher cannot write a literate letter to -a 
parent or tells a class that 39 is a prime number? 

At the end of this talk I will suggest some ways for graduate schools and 
schools of education to work together to improve the quality of emerging teach- 
ers. But first, I would like to examine and contrast the role of schools of educa- 
tion with that of graduate schools, and then discuss how they interact. This will 
enable us to see then how the two schools might work more closely and cooper- 
atively toward a common goal. 

In preparing for this session, I enlisted the help of my colleague, Crjarles 
Bearchell, the graduate studies dean at Northridge. Together we polled several 
of the graduate deans in California as well as the education school deans, to 
evaluate the current relationships. From these data, which I must warn you arc 
not from a random or even a stratified sample, we began to obtain some insight 
into ways we can work together better. In all, we spoke to more than 20 gradu- 
ate deans and education deans. 

Let us start by reviewing the role of the graduate clean and the graduate coun- 
cil in the university and contrasting them with the functions of the education 
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dean and the education faculty at a similar university. I will begin with the ob- 
vious. Graduate schools arc not alike. Sonic are free-standing institutions with 
substantial resources. Others are part of a university but have a separate or 
overlapping graduate faculty. Some control the allocation of graduate ass is - 
tantships and fellowships. At the other end of the spectrum, the "Graduate 
School" may consist of nothing but a graduate dean, who mfav wear many 
other hats, and a committee called the graduate council or something similar, 
with a graduate faeults indistinguishable from the undergraduate faults. 

I he university graduate council is the executive arm of the graduate taeults . 
It has the responsibility tor formulating the policies svhich the graduate dean 
implements Of course (he giaduate dean has a strung voice on the council 
and is the represent at is e ot the central administration 

I he power of the giaduate dean \alles with the revtuues available I fie 
graduate dean gcucralls holds .1 staff position B\ (lie nature of the wol k fie 01 
she has <i hioad i.ioss campus pct\spcct is e ami relate^ to all tfle disciplines lol 
a I least the ones w ith 141 ad 11 ate pfogi a ills) ui the turner sits His or her prima is 
I e .*>[>() 1 1 \ 1 1 > 1 1 1 1 \ K ifu of gtadiwiU fnogiams In main \\a\s the giaduate 

dean is I ii si a. in ng v 0,11*1 Is a.ul is the fo v u s of a "gradu ate pn >cikc ' on campus 

( ; 1 1 1 1. 1 a 1 1 , tfic dean fulfills til 01 fie 1 mission b\ 1.01U1 oiling tfie admission of * 
gi ad u ale sludems lev lew lug piog<airii and t.mi^s making on mill tee ap 
polntmel.ts ami hi >>mc eases appoli 1 1 11 k. i i ( s o> (he gUtduatc fa. liI(\ itself and 
b\ supers 1 si 1 iu ilcgice 1 e vj u li c me n ( s sLuh as examinations ami theses. In per 
foiming tfiese turKtu.ns more often tluxfi not (fie dean s role is rcspousi\c 
lather I ha 11 initiator \ 1 Ik dean w alts tor problems to reach his 01 Ik r desk and 
then reacts to them bv sasuig "sea 01 "rias 

Let us l(H>k now at schools of education and their deans Just a>s graduate 
schools are not alike, schools of education generally differ-. In contrast to the 
high status ot graduate schools the status of schools of education is sers loss , 
I he exceptions are certain prestigious institutions s\ hich arc more often than 
not. re a lis centers tor research in disciplines such as socio logs and psychologs 
At these schools tfie tacull\ happen to be interested in studs ing the schools 
bui are also lose Is tied to their col le agues across (he uru\#usi(\ 

At mail) >t (he large publk u u IS ei sl( les s<JnK>Lsof education li,.v\<_n.i uk. 
.v latUcb ft, e landing giants l .olated horn (fie ies( of the laltlpu . and v >t le ..sel 
status I I le \ utter something for e\ei bod\ Loin the. n.iost ihcoictical to the 
niosl in Ik ..I sub je. ( s ( >u ( si K. t .i ml dig villus a ta.gc [..ill ol their opeK.lhiis 

Mm. ^UiU uhlunllu ti^ (l.i oINpimg of .it imal Sifn.ols tall Into a ( fill U 

K gt a s I t a. f \l l 1 dm a( It ..1 a, . >n (line \\ a\ v e nt ( a I to , fie mission 1 r" the I list I 
^.1 ( l« Hi •> 1 do ik ( )i(U IKc n li , 1 U d and [ heli highest uegi ee Is « it ten a ma. tei s 
1 liese a, f.ool- ct 1 e usu.ills ihc huge ,t pi nluee*Ts of teaehcrs in a slat. I lies are 
deepls concerned with conforming to e redent laling and licensing lav* s and in 
California, lor instance, tfie California State l/TTiTve isit s Svstviii produces 
(>() I)""., of the state's 1 S . ( )( X ) new teachers each v^ar. At Nort bridge, sse gradu 
ated 1.2(H) teachers last sear And. it might interest sou to knoss that approxi 
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mutely one-third of the -graduate degrees in the CSU system are in the field of 
education. 

Teacher preparation institutions have difficulties which do not lace most 
other professional schools or even schools of education such as Stanford or 
U.C.L.A. which produce few teachers. Teacher education curriculum must 
reflect the mandates placed upon it by the legislature. Teachers' courses of 
study are constrained by certain minimum standards and minimum compe- 
tencies which are formulated outside the university and are not always in ac- 
cord with faculty perceptions of what constitutes good preparation. Often 
these min in hi m standards become acceptable in graduate programs, such as 
M.A s in education, that spring from the basic credential programs. Further- 
more it is sometimes simply not worth the effort to design courses which go be- 
yond the minimum standards necessary because of the energy and sometimes 
conflict neces.sary to gain cam p us- wide ap pros a 1 If this tension is added to the 
problems' created by any deviations from legislative mandate, then the effort to 
develop nioic stringent standards often appears to be not cost effective 

I he education dean has as we all know a perspective ditfcitrnt from iliat ot 
the graduate' dean He 01 she is responsible tor a distinctive, often phvsieallv 
distinguishable umi 1 he education dean haiulles personnel, cunleulurn. 
budget and othei operations and deals with main outside agencies ranging 
horn sehool dlstncts to the cciitial adiiiliiisu atloti (ineiuding the graduate 
dean ) to the legislative 

I 'sually . (he graduate dean and ilu. cdu t tt[K-n dean iniewu i vs hen the gradu- 
ate dean says "no." We heard vers few comments about collegia lit y or produc- 
tive relations in our survey. The graduate dean is a guardian, whose function is 
to keep the education dean (as well as others) honest bv supervising admissions 
to graduate programs, approving courses and curriculum and reviewing dis- 
sertations, theses, and examinations. 

I now come to the crucial questions: Is this the best relationship'? Is Ml is the 
only relationship? How fan the relationship be improved 7 

We all know that tins antagonistic relationship is not the best although we 
have few other models with which to compare it hi "A Deduction of the Uni- 
versity Griffin proposed that professional sehools. such as medicine, engi 
[leering business and law detract from the'' central mission of the university 
and should be distanced troin the campus lo sepaialc the education sehool 
1 1 oi 1 1 the i est ot the i am pus v\ ould be ^. ou nte i prod uct lv e and take us full t li ele to 
the normal schools of tile past Isolation IS probably hot the answer although a 
>iee piesidential colleague ol nunc suggested that maybe education should "do 
its ow n thing" and not wotry about others on the campus He argued that since 
education w ill never attain- first class status, it might be w iser just to provide 
the best programs possible and not be concerned about the criticism of others 
in the university. 

Another alternative to the status qtt<> is to divide the functions of schools of 
education among the disciplines— and as Berkeley did put the school of edueYi- 
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tiDn into receivership. I. believe this solution would be completely counterpro- 
ductive siuce no one would have teacher education as a central mission . 

The study of education — how individuals learn and hence how to teach • 
them — i.s an exciting one. Professors of education know a great deal about 
teaching and learning that our colleagues in the arts and sciences do not. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that the solution to quality and productivity lies in keeping the 
present structure but improving the existing relationship between- the schools 
of education and graduate schools, rather than radically altering it. 

I will identify eight factors which our study found hindered the optimal rela- 
tionship between graduate schools and education schools. 1 hese obset'\ allons 
were elicited from both giuduate deans and education deans 

First, there appeals to be in man\ eases a Kick ot eolleglalllv and dust be 
ivkCt-rt individuals In the two schools. Because ot [he low status ot education, 
gi adliate deans and ot tie i s tend to want iu»l to tie t tune in\ olved w it h schools ot 
education, associating with education |>o>\ides litlle oi no political oi cured 
I nob 1 1 It v As a lesull t;i .ulii.ik deans nia\ sciutinl/i. ( I ansa ct Ions 1 1 r i cdtua 
(lull nioit tuietulk Untn oihc. de pa » I n ie . 1 1 s and u.n.l ncgatl\cl\ n» icitain 
InlLi actions 

Sceond gi.«*lu.tl. ilea i l. i . txt% < i i.i I lo.lit.i. ini|Uo \ A . 

In cdlleat Ion I here ..on Id i e - :\ e\ \\ reason I , a ( hl\ ( I ic \ J. a, t .\ an t to asso< 1 
ate closeb with education the\ tee I that their suggestions would not be w e I 
eonie or I he \ don't underlain! i he v oinpicxit ies ot toi es a I tee I illg education 
such as legislation aeei ed it at Ion professional oi gani/atloiis and Unions. 

A third problem is that graduate deans, even if they are committed to mi 
piowng the qualitv of teacher education, have few resources to accomplish 
that goal — thev don't have fellowships to award to credential candidates or 
master's le\el students, graduate assistantships to allocate, or soft money proj- 
ects to assign 

Fourth, protessional sehool Luulu seldom end up as graduate deans. Wdu 
cation, an applieo! field of stud\. is rareh represented in the administrative 
hlci art tiv cspeuaUv at ilioic piesll^loiis institutions I his leads to even less 
cmpathv and undei standing 

Fifth people in education .jnak a Ulllen.nl lan^ua^c (>tlen Kj/oU aib 
milled the uniw I Nil \ at lai.;e aie pc i tcclK intelligible («■ people In education 
and \ li tuallv mcanlii^k ss to tlu i e si ot the uiiWei sll\ hoi in slain e PI C M 142 
mandated main %l i eiimili^ in 1 In sii.ot.K ll v% as oid\ ih<. .uttn inctl v%h.» knev\ 
t fiat It was i ml a ikw h a ill ot phi mblne, in. i i .. all\ a pr /gi a .n to tu liu ph> <U. .ill\ 
and Miciidtlh liaudUapped ehlMmi llim u mind .lassioonis 

Sixth ed in at ion 0 cutis v\ a fit to U auloimniou tticv ate n..i look mi s I.i ,*J 
duiopal. albeit constructive, cr itic is n i Also, as r> natural, if loiinal coi.inuini 
cations avenues arc not established. ihe\ don't keep their colleagues across 
campus informed of what is happening at the school of education. 

Se\enth. schools of education must deal not only with graduate programs 
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but also credential requirements. Sometimes these tasks are not compatible; 
other times they are. Minimum competencies are required for credentials; a 
high quality of performance should be required for a graduate degree. These 
•tensions lead to conflict and in some cases poorly designed master's programs. 

The final problem deals with the nature of teacher education curriculum 
and misunderstandings about it. The old adage, "Those who can, do; those 
who can't, teach; those who can't teach, teach teachers," is subscribed to 
across campus. The nature of education courses and the criteria by which to 
judge them often is unclear to graduate committees because of that beljef. 
Although that is not true, education courses often try to coverva subject from its 
basic principles to its applications for teaching, thus allowing little time to 
treat pedagogieal^pplications for depth. More prerequisites should be re- 
quired for work in education, allowing the teacher education curriculum to in- 
sure the production of excellent teachers. 

What then can be done to improve the quality of teacher education? What 
can graduate schools contribute to tins much desired end? 

First, improve the two-way flow of academic ideas. A new, cooperative rela- 
tionship of intellectual stimulation cdlild be fostered by such activities as jointly 
sponsored lectures, joint research on teaching, and subject matter institutes. 
1 hese projects should be carried out in a eollegial and supportive atmosphere. 

Second, the graduate dean and leaders in the graduate schools should be- 
come familiar with credentialing requirements and other outside pressures on 
teacher education programs. By doing this, they will gain a perspective on 
forces influencing teacher education programs, and become more helpful in 
curriculum reform. 

Third, the university should continue a commitment to excellence and qual- 
ity in teacher education. A time of declining enrollment should not mean a 
time for opening up admissions to poor students or doing away with teacher 
training programs. It is an opportunity to review curriculum, emphasizing and 
supporting the best and being even more rigorous and selective in allowing in- 
dividuals to enter the profession. The graduate school should play a major part 
in this endeavor. 

1 he graduate dean should be a strong supportive voice for teacher educa- 
tion, encouraging students to participate. In some shortage areas admissions 
to graduate schools might be given priority if an applicant has had some expe- 
rience in elementary or high school teaching. Pre -col lege teaching might even 
provide a source of support for graduate students and young scholars. While 
obtaining a degree a graduate student could teach part-time at a high school, 
thus earning a living and helping in some areas to relieve shortages. After receiv- 
ing a doctorate, perhaps cwperative positions could be designed where a scholar 
would teach part-time in the high sehtx)ls and part-time at the university. 

The next ten years will see numerous retirements in 'our aging faculties re- 
cruited in the fifties. Now is the time for academic planning and anticipating 



future staffing needs. Joint planning might result in attracting high quality 
new professors who will be able to provide resources to meet teacher education 
needs as well as those of the university at large in an efficient manner. > 

The nation's high school and elementary school teachers are a national re- 
source. It is our teachers who must prepare the pool from which will emerge 
.the next generation of informed, educated adults. Poor teachers will severely 
limit our national future. It is ironic that poor teachers— who after all will have 
the responsibility of educating the nation's children for the first twelve years of 
formal education — will ultimately affect the kind of students who will popu- 
late our colleges and graduate schools in the future. Higher education has a 
duty to participate in recruiting and educating the best for the profession. 

Eva Galambos 

Before describing the directions for change that the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board has identified with respect to graduate schools of education 
(GSFs), it is important to recognize the inherent contradictions that now char- 
acterize GSF : .s in this country.-, What I am about to describe may not apply to 
each and every school, but it describes especially the more prestigious GSEs on 
which the rest try to model themselves, so that these contradictions do mold 
G S E s e v e 17 w 1 1 e re . 

Fundamentally, the contradictions to which I refer" reflect a deep confusion 
as to the mission of graduate education programs. In their quest to gain recog- 
nition and prestige. GSEs have emulated the model of the arts* and sciences 
graduate programs. Faculty seek to do research Which will be published in re- 
spected or available journals. Yet in terms of the students the GSEs admit, 
their standards are much lower than is tnie of arts aWl^sciences programs. 

For |9 7 9-81 the average verbal C^RF of applicants to education programs 
was 449 as compared to 488 for all eandidates. Only three 'of 98 graduate ma- 
jors had lower scores than education. The quantitative GRF differential was 
1 b points. Incidentally, while quantitative GRFs rose 13 points in a seven-year 
period for all majors, those for education dropped seven points. Additionally 
there is evidence that sonic graduate education programs do not even require 
GRF scores. These differences in GRFs hardly substantiate the mission of 
GSFs as based on scholarly research. 

The enrollments of GSEs are dependent primarily on teachers who seek 
graduate credits either tor recertification or to move to a higher pay grade on 
the teacher salary schedule. One would think that the GSFs would see their 
mission as being professional schools, or as programs grounded in improving 
the practice of teaching in the schools. Instead the emphasis of the GSEs seems 
to lie in even direction except the enhancement of teaching skills in the seh(X)ls. 
Ham Judge of Oxford University, in his recent report to the FoVfi Foundation 
on American GSFs. has painted these contradictions in painfully clear words. 
He tells of one distinguished facultv member in a noted GSF who, and I quote 




"defends his pleasure at not having to work with 4 dumb-assed teachers,'" He 
_ quotes another who observes, "it has become very unfashionable for professors 
of education to have anything to do with schools." He sums up- his assessment 
of GSEs by stating that "they have ceased to be professional schools without 
ever quite becoming anything else." What are they doing? They concentrate 
on training researchers and administrators. Lately some GSEs have even pro- 
moted their real mission as being one to encompass educators throughout so- 
ciety—in management training, hospitals, museums, and the media. In short 
they seem to be distancing themselves as far as possible from the fundamental 
base of their constituency— teachers and the schools. 

There are notable exceptions, of course. Stanford University has recently af- 
firmed its interest in the schools. Dean Atkin, as well as the President of Stan- 
ford University, have initiated ^ project that mobilizes not only education but 
arts and sciences faculties to work in and with schools. 

What are the directions SREB has identified that may redirect GSEs? Our 
report, The Need for Quality, contains 25 recommendations on how to tighten 
standards for teachers, and for the high school and college curriculum. The 
recommendations dealing with graduate education of teachers are grounded 
on the premise that the present incestuous alliance between certification rules 
and graduate teacher education should be weakened. Although approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the teachers in this country now hold master's degrees, 
the Task Force on Higher Education and the Schools is not convinced that 
schools have greatly benefitted by the almost obligatory pressure on teachers to 
take graduate credits in order to retain their certificates or to gain pay increases. 
The present rat race to gain graduate credits means worn out teachers, who 
would perhaps better spend their evenings or weekends preparing lessons for 
their students, enroll in the least demanding available graduate courses. 
Teachers will tell you that they might have helped their students more if they 
had been able to spend the time 'preparing lessons plans rather than studying 
materials that were included in their undergraduate courses. 

SREB recommends fhat to relieve the pressure to take graduate courses, 
staff development, if tightly controlled, should be placed on a par with gradu- 
ate credits. This move is presented as a way to reduce the inordinate emphasis 
on credentials which characterizes the employment rules for teachers. In the 
Southern states Florida is the only state that has removed the automatic tie be- 
tween graduate credits and teacher pay. However, local contracts still incor- 
porate this traditional tie. In the short run we recognize that recertification 
regulations and teacher salary schedules will continue to send vast numbers of 
teachers into perfunctory graduate courses that may or may not relate to their 
teaching assignments. 

a\ second area in which SREB has made recommendations deals with the 
number of graduate programs. In the region we have witnessed a proliferation 
of program offerings at the graduate level. Many of these are off-campus, 
hither and yonder, as each institution seeks to garner a share of potential grad- 
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uate FTEs. My data on graduate programs in the 14 Southern states goes only 
to 1977. However, it shows a growth from 1,100 programs in 1971 to 1,700 six 
years later. The proliferation of programs, combined now with declining en- 
rollments in graduate education programs, provides a built-in incentive to 
make the offering as entertaining and easy as possible to fill them up. This is 
unlikely to promote quality. 

We have zeroed in particularly on educational administration programs at 
the graduate level. Many teachers enroll in graduate administration programs 
because they see the principalship as the only alternative that provides long- 
term financial rewards. Masters in educational administration in the South 
peaked at over 4,800 in 1976, but have declined approximately 25 percent. 
There is a serious question whether the number of principalships coming open 
every year justifies this production of educational administration degrees. 
Some estimates indicate we are producing ten times as many certified potential 
principals as annual openings. 

After meetings with principals, colleges of education faculty, and state 
agency personnel, SREB concludes that training of principals should include a 
rigorous internship, whereby the trainee follows on site in the footsteps of suc- 
cessful principals. Few states now require a rigorous internship in the prepara- 
tion of principals. Yet, just as the student teaching experience is often deemed 
to-be the most valuable component of teacher training, so the internship for 
the principalship should become the backbone of training for this position. It 
is highly unlikely that the present number of educational administration pro- 
grams in the South can all hope to develop meaningful internships in conjunc- 
tion with the schools. " 

The large numbers of teachers flocking to educational administration pro- 
grams exemplify another problem. If teachers are to gain recertification or 
higher pay grades as a reward for their graduate courses, such graduate 
courses sftould be relevant to the teacher's assignment. Some educational ad- 
ministration courses are deemed irrelevant even to the preparation of princi- 
pals. They are of course even more irrelevant to enhance a teacher in a math or 
science laboratory or in a first or second grade classroom. This leads to another 
SREB recommendation: The graduate courses for which teachers receive re- 
certification credit or higher pay grades should be relevant to the teachers cur- 
rent assignment in the school. About half of our states make some reference 
now to such relevancy requirements in their regulations. However, the deci- 
sions on what is relevant are made in a highly decentralized manner, and there 
is considerable doubt as to whether even those states that acknowledge the 
problem have found real solutions. ^ 

Prior to 1980, in Alabama, high school teachers returning to school for ad- 
vanced degrees were required to take "education" degrees. Only approxi- 
mately SO percent of the required credits for the degree could be taken in the 
subject the teacher is assigned to. This has now been changed so that a high 
school biology teacher does have the option of taking an advanced degree in 
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• biology rather than education. I (ftThot know the extent to which the past prac- 
tice in Alabama characterizes graduate education of high school teachers in 
other states, either by regulation or in practice. The change in Alabama was 
brought about at the instigation of high school teachers, with the support of 
the Superintendent of Education. The deans of education were totally opposed. 
I suggest this is an area that merits the attention of deans in the arts and sci- 
ences. To what extent in each <><' your states do such outmoded regulations ex- 
ist? What are you doing to improve the situation? 

1 would like to end by applauding the action taken by the Southern Council 
of Graduate Deans. Almost a year ago this Council appointed % committee to 
make recommendations about how the graduate schools could strengthen 
teacher education. 

The recommendation of this committee is that the GREs and other admission 
standards into graduate education programs should match the institution's 
requirements into the arts and sciences programs. If teachers cannot meet 
these graduate admission standards, in order to allow them to complete the 
reeertification requirements, they should be admitted to graduate courses on a 
pass-fail basis, but such courses would not gain credit toward advanced de- 
grees. Virginia Polytechnic Institute already has this policy in place, and 1 feel 
the committee is taking a very courageous step in recommending this policy to 
all graduate deans in the South. 

Incidentally, it is notable that the committee appointed by the Southern 
Council of Graduate Schools is composed of arts and sciences as well as educa- 
tion deans. In other words, the council recognizes the responsibility that the 
arts and sciences have in strengthening teacher education programs— at the 
graduate and undergraduate level. The posture to date has too often been of 
arts and sciences looking down its nose as to what is happening in teacher edu- 
cation, keeping at arms length, rather than doing something about it. 

There is' a need for the arts and sciences faculties to take a more ^ctive role in 
state Teacher Education Councils that establish certification rules, 'and, on 
campus, in teacher education committees that monitor the total program to 
educate teachers. If education majors lack the basic skills to pass minimum 
literacy and computation tests for admission into teacher education programs, 
their deficiencies lie at the door of the arts and sciences faculty that teach the 
general education curriculum during the freshman and sophomore years. If 
teacher education majors take a different math 101 from all other majors, as 
unfortunately is still the case in some colleges, where are the arts and sciences 
people who are supposed to be the guardians of the general core of liberal edu- 
cation for all students? 

The point I am making is that strengthening the undergraduate as well as 
the graduate programs for teachers will require involvement by arts and sci- 
ences faculty. Arts and sciences faculty and deans who fail to get involved in 
teacher education— graduate and undergraduate levels— have no right to 
castigate it or to look down their noses. 
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IV. WHAT APPEARS ON THE HORIZON FOR GRADUATE 
EDUCATION OF MINORITIES? 

Presiding: Anne S. Pruitt, The Ohio State University 
Presenters: Melvin Thompson, Senior Policy Analyst 
Office of the Director, National Science Foundation 
Opportunity for Strengthening Graduate Programs 
at Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
Gary D. Keller, Dean, Graduate School 
Eastern Michigan University 



Increasing Ihe Admissibility of Hispanics Who Take the GRE 




Presiding at the. session on Graduate Education of Minorities is Anne S. 
Pruitt, The Ohio State University. Presenters include (from left), Melvin 
\ Thompson, National Science Foundation, Philip S. Hart, University of 

Massachusetts. Boston and Gary D. Keller, Eastern Michigan University. 



Melvin Thompson 

I am honored to have been invited to participate in the 22nd Annual Meet- 
ing of the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States. The purpose of 
this session is to respond to the question: "What Appears on the Horizon for 
Graduate Education of Minorities?" Because of the historical contributions 
of predominantly black colleges and universities to American culture, "^pro- 
ductivity and vitality, the significance of science and technology in all aspects 
of our lives and President Reagan's Executive Order on September 15, 1981 
expressing the Administration's commitment to strengthen the contributions 
of black colleges and universities, I will focus my remarks initially toward 
suggested strategies being considered by leading black colleges. I will also 
address the importance of graduate education to contributing to the improved 
quality of elementary and secondary mathematics and science education. 

Higher education in general will face many challenges in the years ahead. 
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These challenges will create pressures.on all segments of our student popula- 
tion. Examples of pressures include required resources for financial support, 
increasing tuition costs, and questionable employment and placement oppor- 
tunities. Minority students along with all other students must deal with these 
constraints while at the same time accommodating possible other impedi- 
ments deriving from inequities in our society stemming from inadequate pre- 
coliege education, lack of diversity and strength in undergraduate education 
and limited supportive resources. These problems are all related to condi- 
tions imposed by past and present societal and economic injustices. Thus, it 
is entirely appropriate that the Council of Graduate Schools in the United 
States provide a forum for us v to reflect on and propose new initiatives that 
will lead to "new horizons for graduate education of minorities." 

Predominantly black colleges and universities are a valuable resource in 
contributing to the quality of 'educational opportunities for our nation's 
youth and the conduct of sponsored research. In general, students, particu- 
larly those in the sciences and technology, receivg better knowledge and learn 
more if their instructors are actively pursuing new or fundamental knowledge 
through active research. 

In spite of this, we arc faced with some disturbing statistics presented in a 
recent report published by the National Science Foundation about the low- 
level of resources and activities supporting science and engineering programs 
at black colleges and universities. Although more than 50 percent of/We. na- 
tion's black engineers and 85 percent of black doctors received undergrad- 
uatc degrees from 105 predominantly black colleges and universities, \hese 
institutions received less than one percent 'of the 1^80 federal obliga- 
tions awarded to all colleges and universities. In 1980, $4.2 billion was 
awarded to all institutions of higher education; black colleges and univer- 
sities received only $36 million. 

T believe that, if commitments come forth from both industry, and govern- 
ment, there are significant opportunities for predominantly black colleges 
and universities to strengthen American graduate education and research in 
the following areas: (1) pre col lege mathematics and science education pro- 
grams (2) undergraduate science, engineering and technology programs and « 
(3) graduate science and education programs. -Each of these is related and 
contributes to strengthening the other. Because of the significance of science 
and technology to economic growth, private sector innovation and interna- 
tional competitiveness and employment opportunities, there are significant 
challenges and opportunities for minority students and faculty engaged in 
graduate education and research. 

Precollege Mathematics and Science Education 

Across the nation, there is an escalating awareness that our educational 
systems (elementary and secondary' schools) are facing inordinate difficulties 
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in trying to meet the needs of this country in our changing and increasingly 
technological society. Improved preparation of all citizens in the fields of 
mathematics, science and technology is essential to the development and 
maintenance of our nation's economic strength, military security, commit- 
ment to the domocratiojdprfl of an informed and participating citizenry, and 
international competition in mathematics, science and technology. 
• Colleges, universities and all institutions of higher. education through their 
graduate schools and departments will have an increasingly more important 
role to play in assisting our educational system. Because of the importance of 
higher education to precollege mathematics and science education, I. will de- 
viate from my prepared remarks to bring you up-to-date on the mission, or- 
ganization, work and progress of the NSB Commission. 

GOALS OF COMMISSION 

1. To broaden the pool of students who are well prepared and highly mo- 
tivated for advanced courses in mathematics, science and engineering; 

2. To widen the range of high-quality educational offerings in mathema- 
tics, science and technology at all grade levels so that more students 
would be prepared for and thus have greater options to choose among 
technically oriented careers and professions; and 

3. To increase the general mathematics, science and technical literacy of 
all citizens for life, work and full participation in the society of the 
futu re. 

I believe there are several areas where higher education could assist in rais- 
ing the quality of our nation's precollege mathematics and science educa- 
tional system. The following are a few examples: 

1. Teacher education, certification and inservice training; 

2. Modifications in curriculum in mathematics and in several scientific 
disciplines; 

3. Investigation into alternative school organization models such as the 
one used in Japan where the school year is 240 days contrasted with our 
180 day year; 

4. New iffstructional approaches. In general, precollege mathematics and 
science instruction has vet to take advantage of the advances in 
technology and behavioral sciences of the past 20 years. For example; 
computers provide an immense opportunity for innovations and in- 
creased effectiveness in instruction; 

5. Public perceptions and priorities as they relate to the value of 
mathematics iind science education; 

6. Partnerships with industry, school system and professional societies. 
Examples arc in Houston, Philadelphia. Los Angeles. Newark. Atlanta, 
and Phoenix. 



Science and Engineering Education and Research 

I he National Science Foundation is committed to assisting predominantly 
minority, colleges in strengthening their undergraduate, graduate and 
research programs. In addition to ensuring -that key personnel at snrall and 
predominantly minority colleges and universities receive timely program an- 
nouncements and participate in peer review and advisory panels, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, in conjunction with the activities of its research 
programs, has created a Coordinated Agency-Wide Research Activities 
(CARA) subaetivity. To ensure efficient management and appropriate 
visibility, some programs that span several NSF research efforts, such as pro- 
grams foejised on enhancing the research contributions of minorities and 
women, are addressed centrally under CARA. The following describe some 
of the activities under CARA: 

1. Research Improvement in Minority Institutions provides funding for 
improving research environments at participating institutions. The pro- . 
gram supports faculty research and the acquisition of research equip- 
ment. It also supports cooperative research projects among academic ■ 
institutions and between academic institutions and industry. This pro- 
gram responds to Presidential Executive Order 12320 issued by Presi- 
dent Reagan in 1981. 

2. Minority Research Initiation provides increased access to scientific 
research opportunities by ethnic minority scientists and engineers who 
are significantly underrepresented in the scientific and engineering 
career pool. This program provides research support for minority fac- 
ulty at any college or university who are not presently receiving or ha^j 
not previously received federal research support. 

?>. Visiting Professorships for Women provides for increased participation 
of women scientists and engineers as visiting professors in academic in- , 
stitutions. In addition to expanding research and teaching oppor- 
tunities, these professors are available to advise and counsel other 
women in pursuit of careers in science and engineering. 
4. Experimental" Program to Stimulate Competitive Research provides in- 
centives for academic scientists and industrial leaders within certain 
states to execute research plans designed to respond to scientific needs 
and circumstances identified locallv. 
I he Research Improvement in Minority Institutions program established in 
FY H2 funded four institutions for a total of VK)7, 82b. Howard University re- 
ceived $250. (XX) for basic research in compound semi-conductor materials for 
microwave applications. Jackson State was awarded $250, 000 to establish a 
chemical physics research program for the study of molecular structure and 
dynamics. Atlanta University was awarded $229,110 to investigate nonlinear 
difference equations, matrix methods, and solutions of operator and integral 
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differential equations. The University of Puerto Rico received $178,716 to pur- 
chase a scanning electron microscope with an energy dispersive spectrometer. 

The Foundation is collaborating with other federal agencies an'cTorganiza- 
tions in the private sector to strengthen minority graduate education), and re- 
search opportunities. We are working with the Department of Eduction's k 
Minority Institutions Science Improvement Program and the Graduate and 
Professional Opportunities Program. 

There is also collaboration with the Department of Defense, Health and 
Human Resources, and Energy and the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. The Foundation was instrumental in assisting Tuskegee Institute 
in receiving private support to strengthen its graduate and research programs. 

Conclusion 

I believe that this nation has a commitment to minority graduate educa- 
tion, as evidenced by this meeting and the numerous programs supported by 
public and private sources in existence at your universities. With universities 
and the private sector acting in tandem and government as a catalyst, minor- 
ity, access to and participation in graduate education will increase. The 
health of graduate education will never realize its full potential until the bar- 
riers that limit minority access and participation are removed. 

I think it is fitting to conclude with a quote from Dr. John B. Slaughter, for- 
mer director of the National Science Foundation and currently chancellor of 
the University of Maryland College Park. Dr. Slaughter, as most. of you are 
aware, is deeply committed to minority access, participation, and excellence. 
He, will address you at the plenary session on Friday. 

Dr. Slaughter often stated in many of his meetings with the leadership in 
the higher education and research communities, "Remember that creativity 
knows no color line/ Ability is not an inherent function of an individual's eth- 
nic background. Intelligence, intuition and insight are not} determined by 
one's race. Shame upon us if we do not assure those who follow that opportu- 
nity also knows no such barriers." This I believe is the essence of a commit- 
ment required for increased participation and achievement of minorities in 
graduate education and research. 

• I look forward to the discussions that follow our presentation, particularly 
as we review strategies and approaches designed to remove barriers to minor- 
ity access and participation. in graduate education. $ 

\ Gary D. Keller 

l ' 

A way to increase significantly the participation of Hispanics and other mi- 
nority groups in higher education, including graduate and professional school, 
is now available although it is so new that it has yet to catch the attention of 
many deans, admission officers, and faculty. 
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Until-only two orjJhw years ago, the test scores on the GRE, SAT anj 
other standardized instruments were not reported by race and ethnicity. This 
has now changed with respect to the GRE and the SAT and is likely to 
change in the near future for other standardized test* as well, nTakinjj avail- 
able an alternate measure for admission evaluation, namely, the score that 
an Hispanic or other minority student achieves within the population of test, 
takers of that student's ethnic or racial group. As we shall see subsequently 
in this paper, tip alternate measure has great significance in two* ways. On 
the one hand, by reviewing the score? of minority groups disaggregated from' 
the total population of test-takers, we are able to appreciate better the tre- 
mendous odds stacked against the admissibility of such students. On the 
other hand. We are in a position to increase radically the pool of students 
who deserve consideration for admission if we accept the assumption that for 
minority students, particularly ethuolinguistic minorities such as rjispanies, 
some portion of the test score is attributable to the fudge factor of proficiency 
in the English language, even as the^tandardized instruments do measure in 
some degree trje aptitude for college &ork. Ttie reporting by race and ethnicity 
permits colleges and universities, b\ iVrrns of evaluating the test score of mi- 
norities within the distribution of such scores achieved by their own racial or 
ethnic population of test-takers, to get a sense of the magnitude of this ex- 
traneous variable which masks the true abilities of the students in question. 

At this time, the two tests that report their scores by race and ethnicity are 
the GRE. administered by the Graduate Record Examination Bo^rd and the 
SAT. administered by the College Board. The GRE is now in its third cycle of 
reporting such data. The SAT was reported out for the first time officially in 
its 1982 report entitled Profiles. Collie- Bound Seniors. 19H1. Both the GRE 
©and the SAT arc prepared by the Educational Testing Service. The decision 
to re-port test results by race and ethnicity was undertaken only after consid- 
erable debate. The issue is alluded to partly in the preface to the College 
Board's Profiles. College-Bound Si 'mors, l L )S I ; 

The question of .whether the College Board should publish aggregated 
data according th the racial, ethnic characteristics of the students who 
participate in its programs has been a controversial one since we began 
collecting such data. ' Briefly, the honest difference of opinion has been be- 
tween those who fear that publication of these data will serve to convey a 
nusperccption of minority students ' ability, and those who believe that ex- 
posure of tjtc data to public scrutiny will serve better minority interests by 
demonstrating the need for land thus lead to) more affirmative action with 
respect to access to higher education. We have been encouraged toward 
the latter position in recent years, first by requests for the data by minority 
researchers in the aftermath of the Bakke decision and, second, by the 
change of secrecy leveled against test sponsors by proponents of legislation 
to regulate testing. 



We concluded that in such circumstances the College Board, as a matter 
of principle, should not impose restraints on access to generalized program 
data because of our own concept of the public interest. We did so ktiowing ' 
that the question continues to be controversial, and we did so knowing that 
it is possible for any data to be irresponsibly and incorrectly used and that 
such misuse is an inevitable risk. Nevertheless, we are convinced that the 
data, to the clear advantage of minority youth, will serve to illuminate the 
extent and nature of the educational deficit this nation must overcome 
(p. Hi)- 

As the College Board points out in the passage reproduced above, there has 
been an honest difference of opinion between those who judged that re- 
porting these data would lead to misperceptions concerning the true abilities 
of minority students and those who wanted the data reported in order to "il- 
luminate the extent and nature of the educational deficit this nation must 
overcome. " However, there is an additional issue at hand which requires am- 
plification since it w^s not addressed by the-College Board in its explanation 
of why the SAT data have only now been officially reported. The fact is that 
there is evidence to suggest that indeed the SAT does a less adequate job in 
predicting the abilities of Hispanic youth than it does for the mainstream 
population. Moreover, it is precisely because of this evidence that use of the 
alternate score measuring Hispanics against the standard of other Hispanic 
test-takers, in addition to and as a supplement to the iisuaf score, suggests it- 
self as a procedure to reduce some of the content bias in the test scores for the 
Hispanic population. As the Hispanic Higher Education Coalition (compris- 
ing representatives of 13 national Hispanic organizations interested in im- 
proving educational conditions for their constituencies) 1 put it in testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Educa- 
<fion of the Committee on Education and Labor of the House of Representa- 
tives (1980). 

. . .in tjie GRE, for example, the verbal score of any given woman in the 
past has been converted to a percentile score based on group scores of 
women. Men have been given a percentile score based on male perfor- 
mance. Since men, as a group, have scored lower on the verbal GRE, each 
man is assigned a higher percentile score than any woman who does as well 
as he on the test, and he receives a higher percentile score than many 
women who do better than he does. (The converse is true of the quantitative 
component of the GRE.) The procedure candidly admits that men, as a 
group, are 'disadvantaged' compared to women, in the verbal component 
of the GRE and that normalized Scores increase their chance to get into 
graduate school . . . Just as men and women have been normed differently 
in verbal and quantitative scores, respectively, we suggest the same process 
be used for linguistic minority groups. We wish to emphasize both the pur- 
pose and the practicality of the suggestion to have test scores normed ae- 
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cording, to identifiable linguistic minority groups. Hispanic Americans 
should be normed separately, not in accordance with any philosophy of 
educational separatism, but on the contrary, so that Hispanic students can 
be permitted access to the prestigious American institutions of higher.edu- 

g cation in the numbers that their capabilities warrant. The norming proce- 
dures that we suggest would control for biases in the testing content that 
hold back significant numbers of Hispanic youngsters from equality of 
educational opportunity and access. We want more of our children in the 

$ mainstream of American education, and ibatA why we propose these cor- 
rectjjfe norming procedures (834-5). g 

What is the evidence to suggest that the SAJT and other standardized tests 
predict with less accuracy the abilities and ajmievements of Hispanic students 
in college and graduate school? Internal research of the Educational Testing 
Service and the College Board has led to/uch a conclusion. A major study in 
this regard will be published by tne College Board in the spring of 1983. It is 
authored by ETS researcher Richard Duran and is entitled Hispanics' Educa- 
tional Attainment and Prediction of College Achievement: A Review of 
Selected Background Issues and Selected Research. This work finds signifi- 
cantly .lower correlations between Hispanic SAT scores and the prediction of 
subsequent successjn the following year as compared with the mainstream' 
population. A complementary finding, however, was the stronger correlation 
between the Spanish version of the SAT whichps administered in Puerto Rico 
and predicte/siiccess. The Prueba de AptituayXGademica, an independently 
prepared test rather thqn a t ranslation .of the SAT, compiled and adminis- 
tered by ETS in Puerto Rico, shows a strong correlation between the score and 
the predicted success of the test-takers who are native speakers of Spanish. 
These data have led to a significant decision on the part of the College Board 
and the Educational Testing Service. They are in the process of revising the 
<- claims for the SAT, GRE and other tests with respect to their predictability 
for Hispanics who take the test. Specific cautions are being introduced in the 
instructions for test interpretation advising institutions of higher education 
that special care must be undertaken to evaluate the scores of Hispanics since 
the studies by ETS and the College Board show less predictability of this 
population's aptitudes by the tests. 

Another development which has high potential for increasing the number 
of Hispanics admitted into graduate school arises out of the 1982 meeting of 
the Council of Graduate Schools in Colorado Springs and a conference shortly 
after that meeting on Latino College Students hosted jointly by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service and the Institute for Higher Education Law and Gov- 
ernance of the University of Houston. At the CGS meeting, I suggested a val- 
uable research study focused on the possible validation of the usefulness of the 
"within ethnic population" test scores could be undertaken with the coopera- 
tion and participation of a group of selective graduate schools for which test 
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score data arc particularly important, the Educational Testing Service and 
the College Board, and psychometric researchers, including some affiliated 
with the Hispanic Higher Education Coalition. Simply put, this research 
study would admit Hispanic (and possibly other minority students) whose 
test scores were not sufficiently high for them to be in admission range when 
compared against the total population^ test-takers but whose scores ap- 
peared in the top 30th percent of th,e "within ethnic group" population. 
Upon admission, the academic careers and academic success of these stu- 
dents would be formally evaluated. 

The resultant study would be research oriented and also contain an action 
program on a pilot basis. On the one hand we could evaluate the specific re- . 
search hypothesis, namely, that the ^alternate measure of a test-taker's score 
as computed with reference to the distribution of such scores within his or her 
ethnk; or racial population can be used to great advantage by institutions in 
addition to and as a supplement to the usual score which reflects the distribu- 
tion of the Entire population of test-takers. The use to which institutions 
would put this measure would be to admit more Hispanic students capable of 
doing graduate (or with respect to the SAT, undergraduate) work at the most ' 
prestigious and selective universities and colleges. More specifically, a pool of 
high-achieving students (as measured by the "within ethnic group" test score) 
would be tapped for admission to selective colleges and universities even 
though many of them would not have been considered in admission range 
when only the usual test score would have been reviewed by admission offi- 
cers. If the research study were to prove successful, in addition to validating 
the "within ethnic group" test score as an important admissions factor, a 
pilo^group of Hispanic students admitted primarily on the basis' of this fac- 
tor will have been shown to have achieved academic success at selective insti- 
tutions of higher education. «. -<1 

It should be noted at this point that 1980-1981 GRE data report that ap- 
proximately a 475 and a 440 on the GRE verbal represent the 70th percentile 
or above for Mexican American and Puerto Rican test-takers respectively. A 
score of approximately 575 represents the 70th percentile or above for white ^ 
test-takers of the GRE verbaUMoreover. only 2 ^Mexican Americans and 
1282 Puerto Ricans even took the GRE during the period in question f This - 
contrasts with 148.513 whites who took the test during the same period. As 
stated above, 575 represents approximately the 70th percentile for whites, 
and in absolute numbers that represents approximately 44,500 test-takers. 
But, for Mexican Americans and Puerto Ricans, respectively, that score of 
575 represents approximately the 90th percentile and the 95th percentile. 
Seen in absolute numbers, approximately 200 Mexican Americans and ap- 
proximately 60 Puerto Ricans are competing with approximately 44,500 
whites with test scores of 575 or better for the seats available in prestigious 
graduate schools. I have used the GRE verbal as the point of comparison for 
the sake of simplicity. Comparable results are obtained in comparing the 
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tnam and I Ik- abortive l l *()«S Internal tonal lulucation Act, internal tonal edu- 
cation never achieved urea! prominence in the foreign policy of I ho United 
States Nevertheless, the academic sector responded positively to the per- 
ceived needs in international educational interchange, and the larger more 
cosniopolnan institutions hctjan in the earlv N5>0s to de\elop elaborated in- 
ternational components 

I he initial thrust in international educational interchange was. however, 
hased on a dependencv model . t h.it is , I . S , ed uca t ion a I mst it utions saw t heir- 
role .is suppliers o{ educational services to much weaker systems, and there 
was rii. sense of partnership oi reciprocation in the educational enterpnse 
Indeed, it u.i.s m»t until tlu n:\olution m world economies which resulted 
(mm I hi- i nri^N ciims ot flu- |W*(K thai an\ sense » »1 partnership be-all to 
emerge As H t I )i (iha/i Meosaibi Ministci of Incite and I.leetnclt\ o| 
tlu Kingdom .-I Ymdl Aiahl.i put il in <>iu • >t fits leient speeches. 
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^ II h I m ■ '[ >* .in i. ai I- - ii ., n d 1 1 1. 1 1 hi 1 1 \ 1 1 k t k a 1 1 1/ .it i< <i i V\Y aei ul/ed w .i . t fie 
lo-fi si i ■ -iMphnn ni .. umJ^,. nilii,.' \% - M o»uld p.o an adnuilrie; thud 
* ->r Id n.k I lei I ii. » I K \„ I. .prm nl » •■' If ; f n ., ( i-Ki v\ as dee,.ied a uMiir.ulu 
Nun :i: [i t ms 

Mesjim tin i ■ sfi.u f i if. :■; atiiiuO-.s * ■ I I N i Oik at h ma I agencies 

and in st il iM ii ins hueien student . heran 'o stream in to academie institutions 
in this coiintr. at .in <-\i i iiu teasiiiL: late, in the late 1 1 ' U >s there were ahoul 
. iHHi arid m>\\ .\ ( .in rapidh appi oach ine; h.tlt ,i million InitialK. a leu 
divi-ri insiiiioi.-n , i\. n im«.hcil. n«m \irtua!l\ .dl.>| (he • institutions 

in this Miiiiiln i-nnill ai kas!' a lew huehm students and a whole lane,uae,e 
k.nJilne t ' s i i.tkiiiL 1 IimIhnIm h.is spume, n | > to v'ih Minleiil needs As (tu- 
ition Noj.liistu.tkil li.ht It III 1« ^ t;l.<diiall\ Ih-[.,.iii k/ tak i sk »v k 1 1| what llte\ 
win .J)fuii .in 1 1 1 1. at t iik nit; st »o\ v a me .uhnolv sliu i in tei n.it 1« and lute I 
. ti.m.-e ;;o v\ . v t i \ w In ,t ilk. I . .j >s\ I hi * d I m < -t < l e 1 lli.it I In \ ^ e u t Moaned 

Ii. I. -lit hi- ..i I . .in- ■ . -I 1 1. IN ii 

1 ! ■ X. I. . ■ -1 . 1 .1.1 III , , f . . . , , , . .... | .,, , I S| l( 

1 M i , ft h ■ I I , ■ ■ ■ 1 1 I I I i 1 . . . i , I rit \ I S • . I < . h I i • • I I N II I I I 

:;l,inl alien Lion I in I .n.l I ls,i at. l ■« ■ l .s <hn, .uv«. i.ule.ls 
1 1 1 j : I \ .ii Osid.nl ,i he , . ,i„ d i . 1 1 1 1 ;e .1 ,, mi \ I rid In k i n,s , >( i S a intents 
i:"ifi!, ahk'.id fit In i ni sttuoiitnl "umimm m-.u .ihioad ' pniijrams or m 
u n si 1 1 n I u i < • d mi m me i m n 'i a I ion \ . 

Ilu p i < >\ i ao u i 'I ed 1 1 v at ion a I p i oi a a nr. in t m men Ii n .it ion s in ,i u u in hei 
o| dilhoiil env u on men o, r e pioin.Mii'> lot I S nnhtai\ petsoiuiel 
and tie a . lepe I ule n I s on loierui sites pOMMams loi I S students 



studying abroad, but also programs for foreign nationals on sites in 
their own count l ies; 
.V The contracting tor the provision of services (staffing, data collection, 
data analysis, "consulting," etc.) cither in the United States or on for- 
eign sites involving foreign academic institutions, foreign governments, 
f ; .S. government agencies .like All), etc.; 
4 The undertaking of research', sometimes involving formal faculty ex- 
changes, involving U.S. government agencies, foreign government 
agencies, foreign universities, but also multinational corporations, 
U S corporations doing business abroad, and foreign corporations 
(some of them Irving to sell to the U.S. market). 
Because I lie United States has no central government ministry which has 
oversight of the education sector therefore, because U.S. educational insti- 
tutions tend to be highly individualistic there is no coherent national re 
spouse to these several ranges of activity, on the contrary. U S institutions 
responded in various ways some in highly entrepreneurial nunles. others 
more conservatively As U S domestic en roll men 1 stabilized, after the baby 
boom coiTsort of the I^SOs had pa.s.sed through and as it began to dimmish, 
some institutions he^an to K>ok upon foreign students a.s the bearers of tin 
lion funds needed to keep institution* open As the economy worsened and 
the Usual sources of leseaivh funding and ot gifts diminished, some msntu 
lions began to h*>k to foreign sources for research and service contracts (all 
with large overhead components), and for direct gifts. 

Since there was no coherent central governmental policy, a number of 
problems gradually emerged. There was no relationship between the admis- 
sion policies of U S institutions and the needs of client countries; there was, 
in senior graduate research institutions, the problem of technology transfer 
when such transfer was perceived to threaten national security; there was the 
issue of the relevance of U.S. education to the needs of individuals from the 
(lord world and to the coincident issue that overtraining tended to contribute' 
to the so called "Brain Dram" and thus to run counter to the whole purpose 
i>f inter national educational interchange 1 his is not to say that the United 
States should bv limited m ihe benefits it can derive fiom educational inter 
change- 
It ha.\ s .a.li...Jl, U . (t».il ll.v tn...a a^ll.ihk mhIvwIik ..I liiUlna 

1 1. /ik J ruLKathaial , >h« aid ic ti-c aviuevemenl of cdiiu.IK.ii.il self 

sufficient oli the pai t of ti.e clicru exuuMcs partlcul «rl) when the client 
eounlries ale then selves stnvi.jg to achieve development la one sense, the 
clear thrust of U S ediivatiou.il cooperation ought to occur at the graduate 
level, that is. for countries which already have an articulated system capable 
ot delivering a first degree of reasonable quality, it is m the best interests bo|b 
ol the client count rv and of the U.S. education sector to provide services exchi 
suelv at the graduate level Such graduate education opportunities will help 
to strengthen the undergraduate component, will seiVc to initiate a strong, 
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graduate education sector. amj will serve the needs of development in govern- 
ment, business, .tud uuhistrv Hut not .ill nations have achieved the point of 
offering a qualitv first degree; some have aeh ieved' eompetent secondary level 
education a ml. 'are in need ot assistance to develop the undergraduate sector. 
In such instances. [' S educational in\ol\ement should he directed .it the mi- 
dcrgraduatc level in order to develop an indigenous undergraduate dcliverv 
svslcm l.ogieallv. it would lollovv that if a nation has onl\ a w ell -art iculatctl 
element an s\ stem, t he I S ed in at ion al establish merit shou Id hclj) to pro\ idc 
opportunities al the second. uv level m order to strengthen the secondarv s\s 
tern, in nt\ iKMi mind it would he umpprnpi Kite tor the 1 S to admit sub 
st ant i« 1 1 nil 1 1 1 b e t > ot international it u den l s at t lie second a r\ level I o take 
viiungii.it io\.iv troni (hen patents and thin native cultures at an e.irlv age 
a u d foi ,m e \ t rinled \h i u >d w on Id in n i v o|>in u >i i e i k on i age n on ret u I n . tend 
t" depk n tathei than iiiengthen the indigenous ediR.ition.il structure, and 
le.id !«• imerlere aith Uh develoju.u in ol noim.il attitudes toward lanulv and 
I In v , « nl 1. 1 1 v i.J Inl i oil i m 1 uiei ILu In im >l filing v% nuig »ltti dual pei h.di 
■ ■! I '.i it; 1 1 a ,.d v dt. i in K i lu .i,K k . iU v w. i s In (liat i < a 1 1 e M I h . \d n ilu 1st i a 
ii. n , \ ■ i if, 1 1, a i.i 1 1 u is i < l<< .ij -j - Lu. v u d i ui n ■ i ik v \t . it . ( 1 1. a periods ol 

a u U , I • . \ ■in i * n udeU ( t 1 1 ulai I \ In an . 1 1\ m. hk ,.l In wl.kti iflOS#W tile 

<■'[> u \ • • I v \ 'ii I. .% a I n i m.| ,v .kiim u. .J UMMwh ami individual families 
1 1 1 \ > ■ I in [ii< . w Ii..hl;> i n i m M ii \ I o me in ad \ i %abU I o ciu ou i age 

null . ^h.L.^o ' 

I fan I lien l n a,. , ■ . . ■ i. 1 1 1 , .. i .. . 1 1 1 1 1 >sK h i . ( ,< .1 K K i ..ugh ( t » , lu 

i.iat- d in v ileal towntrv ueidi at irast ia tlu sense thai lhc\ ixcogni/C die 
le\el most m nei .1 nl attention, >onie countries ought to be encouraged bv ad 
misihui poluv to wml mils I'ladtiatc students while oilier countries might be 
i iKoinaeed to enroll limited numbers i it u ndcrgi adu ate students. While I am 
l alcuoticalK opposed to the imposition of quotas ot anv sort on mtcrnathui.il 
educational mti>n. InineA' il quotas wen. n. be unpoicd I would urge ttiat the 
i.umiIms "I graduate n( tn K i i I ^ al%\a\i hi gu aleit and thai (lu numbers ol 

hli'h sell- rl ^^ Uik Ills alw >i\ s lu illgllU A 

It gi ad tl air it lull i.l i ai i I . • i Ml il It u t . O , I . . a 1 | >. a., i i I.. it li. . -j.v n . a 

u|>k "t oth.i [Mi.bli mi \l (In pie-., nl Mnu eje^ai iiui..biri ot foreign 

i.v ad vi hnlvun i nla In a* K v I n . o L • l; s pi t;1 am . I he . e Is a t;UAlJ globed 

mvtli if.... 'hl^li In, ..I. .;v Ii. UK (In mi-, w n I., .ill li M I,., a. i .it m i ds (lial 
filld. .1 . tu...|.»i; a ill p,v J n K lb, no I t \ v i (< i;i I on , l.arnK .In ( v th.. I high 
n v I, , .1. . L , . , .ft i i tin K n ,im s, |», ablln \ I.m p. t m nal vu * < m and ( a I fi . ,u 
v uiini I.1M01. . >| |.i . il \m a It I . ..ruj I b.U high (i i fin l«>gs will as i mat U , ol 
voinsi eontiibate nihil ant mils to tlu elevation ot tin ilandafa ol llvuig liul 
these ,iii' Uiv t ll^logles I here ate then onlv tv%o substantive issues involved 
our ol these issues has to do with the question ol the relevance ol education, 
the olhri has in do with the 11.11 1< tw ness < >l etluc.ilion 

I nreien student s st ud\ me m Inch tech nolni;\ pnitn ams m the I ' n ited Stales 
ificui' an tahnation (hat is ptrdonnnant Iv directed at the uses ot Inch teeh 
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nologv /// the linted States. I hat is as it should he: after all, the U.S. educa- 
tional system was created to serve the needs of those who live here. But it is 
elear that the principles ot science are universal, not restricted by political ge- 
ography ; it is equally elear that the applications of science arc influenced it 
not h\ political geographv at least h\ local conditions. ()t\e response to the rec- 
ognition of this distinction has been the emergence olAvhat is known as "Xp- 
propnate I ech nolog\ . '' in itself a most useful concept, hut one sometimes 
penerted to mean "second-class educat ion for foreigners."' To the extent that 
graduate scliools can introduce the concepts ^f appropriate technolog\ with- 
out miiui It aneoiisb ilepreciat ing the curriculum. thc\ slioukl. because the 
concepts will strengthen not oulv programs loi international students hut also 
tliose lot I S students Hut in a sense, the diHcrentiation of educational pro 
plains rcalh is not the issue A distinguished Ljt'uup of educators ol\ cd with 
international educational inieichar^c meeting jn Snowmass C olnrado last 
June in a swpposium e\L>l>»img the role ot the foteign student in tile de\elop 
me n l | M"' *k ess. u fi»cd u n a u \ im >u sl\ 

l [Ml A UvU I I 1 S [ | s > 1 1 1 lie » i. Is .|,|| IL ; v U . ,JA,,,I 1 i % i v. I . . lu. .U Um, li .t hih ik, 

ttiat is esseilhalh (he same as thai po>v/ded all stuuents although it^ls 
deskable In design educational c.\ { ie i ie in. c > <w admissions policies that 
t like into .lumiiil the part k u la i MKiDcuuioihU * n ed neat loi i a I con d It ions 
ot st u den is' fuuue ^ mi nt ties and c n hance t he \ aloe < A then formal t raining: 

(fiat the education training ot students from developing 'countries should 
contribute to the creation of inhast ruct ures for national development and 
tor the self sustaining development ot education, science, and t cell no log \ 
capabilit ies : 

and that the tacultv should understand the value of helping foreign stu- 
dents to select (hose particular courses that nngjn help the content ot the 
core curriculum to be applied most productuek in the special conditions 
tjkil prevail in (he student's home Cou nt r\ — .specif k allv th.it taeiiltv recog 
ni/e (lie desuabilitv ot added work m maiugcment for adnunistral ion . ami 
the lmpoitame ol 1 1\ * ign 1/ 1 ng (he kinds of responsibilities that the null 
\ldual slmtcnl is llkelv to assiiim along with his technical or scientific 

v\ » »l k 

i . \ I . i i 1 1 , . , , j i , . . . t . . . . m . , . . , ..i.i ... i i . . 1 1 . 

l,o. nt i . .e I . etgn ■ ml m . It . .i.lj >/i p< ■ 1 Iik al » < >, k u V t u a|>| llC.U U n aful 
in tfie uklit.igv iik'iii and ad 1 1 1 1 h 1st I <U loi oj sUuiu' and U chl.1 >log> 

At (he same time, because students tend to entei high teehn<>li>gs pio 
grains, then educat ion ( ram mg^s h igh l\ s pec la I i/e-d. I )omest ic student s 
have received a broad liberal education before the\ enter graduate high tech 
nolojw piojjiams Hut students coining with a tust degree trom other conn 

I Mrs mav not tiave received this bioadlv based exposure to liberal education. 

II seems sell evident that scientists be able to think about the social, ecu 
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nonnc. ecological, political, cult ural. and luiniark' issues which arc implicit 
i r> even scientific ami icclimcal advance. It is also self-evident that the 
leaders in oilier sector* ol societ\ need to be able to think about the implica- 
tions o! development. 1 hese issues recommend two different routes for 
toreiLin studenis on the one hand, (he idpi ircmcnt ol some ^TCater mCohe- 
ment ol the torcien hie,h technoloe^ candulatc m the social sciences and 
hunumues. and on (he other hand (lie conscious and caivlul recruitment ol 
|i»reiiiH students mio social scicikc and humanities programs. I he careful 
Kkiuitmcnt ol intei natii >nal students into social science and humanities uifi 
be pn u 1 net l \ e i 'I tin- most hi ne t icial ui I liie ik es n i the s» >v hi I seieiice s and hu 
n i.i ti M k- s k-uiiiv tfu l n 1 1 > >d ui I it >t i into those disciplines ot the need to deal 

vvllli pi obk in i I n [ i ' > j i \ u n »|k"il II and MOM ■ \\\ si CI 11 CllvlliilnlkllO MM \ lv sil It 
in the evolution ■ l Lu^ei and uioic si .ph ist k a I ed t f i o a e I k a I appnuulks 

< nil i. inn. .i t aU ab.«ui I m i v t national educational ink 1 1 halite without t u 
I i s I I. -ii v hlii- ii it.. .inliN.'l I he sit u at ion . A^iin t Ik I nil. J Si alv • as 

.i 1 1 . u l« 1 1 1 h . h. v i i * n.iiiiIik il I hi v • >sl i ! lu 1 1 Mil ess . >t I i,i ^ i ii U I. anil , J in at I >n 
a M v H k I 1 1 >. i * 1 1 1 . n i Mh h .t , it h ai^et'M i I hal * ihi wit l« mm I e \ v I laum .n c 
Imm. IkK.i l"i tfu I nil. d Ni.Un and tint! toTeL;n sludiiils iPiixtltUU all 
1 1 1 1 1 1. -I i .iii 1 Nji«.f( t. .i i t iv { All vd M.ili « In llu m iim that t In \ au mhiih ot 

1 iC \\ 1 1 I. i n \ ■. 1 1 1 1 , I Ii l: 1 hi I S ( " v i Ml 1 '111 I i'K iL'H >tlliK'l.l> it In I on I v i a \ 

uilll«'i, tlu\ i'IiiJi.im' b' On most part a llli "inw' Iuk1 i; ii luiuls hou> 
in e I' < ,1 1 1 .i is s| h -i t a t lot i i 1 1 1 e i i a l n n iv n 1 . clot 1 1 1 n e book s \ a I ion s i on Ml n lei 
joints vk loieiLUi ^iM'inmnih maintain substantial est abhshineiits in the 
I S whose sole purpose is tn look aftei huvimi students; tor example, the 
Saudi «Mi\eintncnl mauuains m Houston the Saudi \tabian bducatioual 
MlsMiMi \diti ll emjilo\s solue individuals iman\ ot them I S. citl/CMs). 

tents a tuiildiiie b>t tin. upeiation and pav s a substantial amount ol direct 
ami imlliLit las I meien students Jo nut uiil\ till etnpl\ seats in diminished 
d.is-o tin v y\ < >\ I di i in pl< -\ n ui it b a a v lass ot ai atleink st a 1 1 who set \ e then 
luiib \nd llu Jinli nts abo i i > 1 1 1 1 1 1 m 1 1 1' duett and liullieil (a\ icvennes to 
the v.., .mini l!lv In ^ hu I, tlun l nsl It in li ii i s au vuiheddid 

llo.iin In u t nal lonal i vluC.il i. mi a I a i 1 k ll Iv > hav i line l«» . i. .mi .1. Inij^i 
1 , ui l<\ llu fed* oil so -\ 1 1 nun 11 1 b .v . ati lul studk s <<l tilt , ..si 1 1 1 v 1 1\ 1 I less ol 
it.- . . .. 1 1 .1^1 . » la V\ |,.,| in , I. I.. 1 1 d * v I I, in i* il> -i . 1 s I -a si,L,'.ei sis sdi.neb 
[ f 1 ii I iii , . .10 . . a 1. - i. ■ . . > 1 1 1 a I.i I l-i u« I It . liul (l.u, 1 ni.ilii'. .1 ihuI lot 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 nal * in 1 t L 1 a 1 1 1 1 .1 . . . m s a i n I t - 1 .1 ! 1 1 . . l Inn I S ,u acjeiJU, Inst ll u 
t 1 1 ' 1 1 1 1 1 1 a > Ikiw a I . 1 ( . 1 ('ii k . a 1 \ f 1 k 1 1 to 1 11 ,1 !> , . u » I -a >n v lu. nil I'Iil; ml CI lia 

I louai ( di. . a I Ii f 1 u h.,nLk pi o t a am \ t i.uil.tK t line 1 . a built III d|M 1 IMH 

1 nit lull in I he v \i. b a in;e pn k ess I n st 1 1 n t ions 1 h a 1 t.;v in I ei iia|H)nal st ikjeiit s -.on 
the basis ol e \ ist me. lee si i iu t u res without respect to an\ added co.»;t> t hat nw(\ 
lie ,issin.iatfd wiih via iu's I" loieimi students and uirlk'uit respect to the 
1 on mi 1 \ ol 1 >i nun 1 1- r, 1 lea 1 that the ed ik a I ion ol I ore it; n st udenLs n more ex 
pensive than the edikiiiioii u| domestie students, thoue.h I hi- amoiNK ol the 
dilteinin is riiikiiaun At present 111 pu blk in st it u t ions, t lie : dil let cut nil is 
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debased b\ taxpauTs 1 think 1 S. taxpayers oucjit to invest it) intern al ional 
education as thc\ n>\ est m other elements of education and of foreign poliev; 1 
doubt that most I .S. laxpavers would aerce with me. and it is perhaps Ljood 
that the\ do not know the extent to w Inch the\ suhsuli/e an\ aspect of educa- 
tion and part icutarh international educational activities, But more careful 
. stud\ of the real difference in educational cost mieju lead to a more equitable 
distribution of that cost between the student served, his home government, 
and the local I S taspaset hutthei it is ^ leai that tfie home countries" (and 
the Iumik uoiionioi ol the Ion ian students ,tu dift crent lallx ajhle to support 
the v«>sts of I S ediuatimi It seems to me tfutt \se need to heat countries as 
^ Mow deal li kIu iduah. ih.U I , tht.se ho au aide (•> \ )^^ shun Id be c\j)a ted 
I" • .-ill i ihuU ,iu ..iuIiil: l.> I Ik li f ,u alt. i abllll \ \ Ink those w ho ale not a hie to 
p.o should h. Mihsldl/i U k • (Ik e sit. nl thai t s% st , in Is able u> pio\ ide sub 
s1iJ n A .k,nu uikIcisu»,k1mi^ .►! iIk tC».K.»niKs ol InU i national education 
uil.^i.t v .»al-k I S a. a.kmU iMSll(ul...iis I.. . Iwui^, m.-u" appiooil.iU am! 
o'ou- v .ilahi i.\ I., ^iiuiu to. in n.u.ilit^ abk 1*. litloitl the t osf and 

1 1 1 '.cf> ' n..l U 1 1 v I i ,;<'m. iv,il linv u .1 ... can I .it i. >us .hi. I h n d a ■ I* >m 

In tfu I'Hiali mho, .ml awuluiil. 1 1 1 .t I ( U 1 1« >i , ^ [t. |)ii.\uje s,mik fall |>iopo| 
1 1* u s» .u i v i i ■ 1 i. hu.li / v abk U uU Mis 1 1 mil t h.; | > « »« > i v. i mil It > a % 

li.ie. ikiI |. vhiv .ill, -nal . Ndun^o ha t ht n t,olne, «>n tn l Ik n .1 

■ ■ • »dc I * 'i i n» ue man I lui t \ u,ns (In a m. >i e e* ne ( a I sense ol . on ( se 1 1 . e \ h.i\ e 
tu-en cnin^ n n sIikc the daw n ft i e^ n uled h ist i ma ) Dunn^ this i eeeiit period . 
the lekitionshij) between the I nited Stales and the countries whose studeyts 
seek education heie has changed to sueh an extent (hat the educational insti- 
tutions in tins eounm and the ijovernnient now confront a new period with 
fresh questions and ftesh » >p | >ort n n it les 1 lie answeis of the 1 °>0s are no 
lon^ei applicable eitliei h> (he bask pnvi. ^es ( .f education or to the relations 
'iiimiis; nations Iheie haw koi piotomid vlnm^es in the world in which we 
In* and both -■m \ u *\ others and oni \ lew* ol ouisebcs nnisl u fkxl an 
awu.x iks. .'I those .hanger It Is iiuis^i\ to e\o|\e new sets of i e lat lolish lps 
anuMii; .k .nk ml* 1 1. st It n t h M , . ol t a\ ssl< -n a I • ss. »v lat Km i s (he St. le n ( 1 1 U anded 
iKatlol.al u^iiiu.niKk . tin 1 piUaU hilsiiKss mkIoi Minlmlln^ o.^anl/cd 
lahiM I OMiimiu.l ana t Ik i.mlt;ii ^|Unh !• >i dm a 1 1 -nal nnlti . Ink no 

1 1» ' m ■! I . 1 1 1 1 1 .til »l n u im am t . .ii .i^ ifi. I, t i . .k .. i lb. vl .it >t v wtti I >t ml lu 

« n. . .1 t V I' 1 ... o • -o.d « ,11 lil It,.. t,,M an Inllu i. th ^ luiii^ 

1"— - ^ 

\l if- , i I. i ■ » ■ i. .. . . . i. . i . . tt ... v.l'ltie 

»lkl\ | >pul.i(ii i lias a t) Ni|. in,, oik II a .1 o th mil ,\ l.oi m.d edu 
catioiial KAoiiku", it Ik.s kiII\ nihv |..u>i,k' tAlnv.hiOii timko to the uorftl 
I he policies evolud h\ I S tducational institutions will inexorably affect 
the pace ol de\ elopinent for much of thy rest of the world, and the support 
imeii those educational policies b\ all sectors ol the economv will as surely at 
feel the success or lailure nl tfibsi^ policies 

t - 

li> return to (Im ipiestions m ni\ title who ,nv thex. and what do lhc\ 
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want — I hope tin.* answers have become somewhat more apparent. They are 
■the aspiring young of the developing world; they seek the opportunity to 
shajr equitably in a better life and the opportunity to build their nations' own 
indigenous capactu to maintain equitable access through education. They 
are less exotic than the\ first appeared. Indeed, to paraphrase Po^o of comic- 
strip lame "We have met the aliens, and the\ is us." 



^ ■' 1 vs •■ 11 n ' ... i.i.j. ■ .it., .nit.,, li.i. luul aim.. si i\nv(hlng 

• < « I hi ueuiti-.d fui u>, pi >diivls has nun slcadilv I he ii umbers of 
tolk'^e \t.utli ha\\ i^O'wii and the.e i* ■ « »w 1 11 nuiiihth ha\e chosen to 

viio.ll Jum .in tin iiKulel toi . ihit.Jl.iii Las mualned biio\«iii( the deiiuwul 
'"I I hi i •( 1 1 I | . t « hI.In 1 v >l ami lll.lul tuiN ^|o\Ml \ igxaou Jv Aca 

ile 1 1 Ui .isuil. Il lm> Im t. Ii [iuu-Ivj il t hi. iUinvu 1 In \>t\ mUh t !\ It \ iki lllu U It 

emplt. 1 1 k nt a. id i\lein.d I hi r ■ t. make a all espeUallv easv public 

ami |MlMii' l.ii^e-.se pn«\l.lcd clh Ins (iun,\icil ih In sulslaimal 'part 
from the dncit t^i .A the inarkcl^\t,«ccat>k- ,h the,e loi.dillous were tor 
thoM ot u > iv tu. lived lliiuuglV-ilK-in ihev u rk in a the t>es( prcpaiallou lor 
advc.rutv In panieukii the fat \eais dul not provide (he discipline to take 
adv antagi i>t opportunu v 

At the graduate level the u^od tnn^ taught ih that the vmuUI would beat a 
path to our doorstep nr. more accurately, to a multitude of doorsteps within 
the graduate schools and divisions We base depended m l ho main on entre 
prcneurs in om vanuus departments aiul programs to solicit training grants, 
hustle foundations. Inwl the ueccssarv students, o n d in olhel ways, make 
graduate ediualli'ii v\»>ik VVe ha\e assumed that these pel sous could be 
counted upon to ilo >\hal was he^essaiv and iluJil and noi to d<> w hat nilgM 
be hai -nit U I <»\ eudl 

the Liil f ev\ mm. . tj . -i ... i » _. «n i.. .llwii tin. , a, i , ,j, t It »i i As 

Umktu ihl.-usi and \lui,,il aippi>.( h.tse ie. lined ot at Last iallcicd. we 
h.n^ v. ti piti^itiniN MjdiUnl' vxllhii And when i >| .poi t u 1 1 It \ seemed gr '.at 
rt <■ h ■ ^ h in pu/ / k 1 t . > >ee k 1 1 wi i gk a vjm In t otisci] Mem i v\c all , all' '! 

im n, in v\ [,. itNik to i ui .ill ilix and 1 1 » Irujulu it <\ei till we at > making the 
[►est i»>e "I »>,ii ie Di.ia'S ami *nn v. h m 1 1 st a i u l • 

I he 1 1 'i e ign >t u dent <>n i hi i eampu \ i a ises all of i In. ,j . a » »« i » a I »t>ut mnii 
ti^ement of oui attain m bold relict I he tacts by mm are uell known. 
Numbers have been rising steadily, by official 111 count doubling each 
deCade to a total this year of more than ^>.()0() Mv impression is that these 
numbers m tact are an umlcrcount Data are supplied to III voluntarily, and 
as criticism ol the loicirm student presence on some campuses has mounted, 
the incentive to lorgcl some ol the bodies there mounts, But it is not so much 

I 
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the total number* thai arrest our attention as where they are located. In 
manv of our graduate programs in engineering and science foreign enroll- 
nients now often reach "0 or 80 percent. Some institutions have become vir- 
tually dependent for their survival on students from abroad. Moreover the 
foreign students can be found in significant numbers almost everywhere, 
from the community college to the ureal research university, in the public 
sector and in the private, in distinguished institutions and in not so dis- 
tintmished ones 

I have lieaded these iciiwuks \\\\\\ a question, "lorci^n student, benefit or 
bane?" M\ two part response to this question is first thai the answer must 
be paitieular to each institution and second tint! lew institutions know the 
an-»wei with ^onlidcncc I his lyuoiatue max he coslb tor two reasons bust 
because the lorci^n student presence lias become so contio>eisial in slate 
leglslatuies hoaids i.f recent , t tndothei l en tei s ot an ( hoi u \ inst it ul ions o{ 
tlitjhei ediu aUoii should he piepaied at all Uims lo Luc thv. possibility ol 
punithe action II lhc\ , anuot explain \ ci suasi\ cl\ then iiiriv.nl practices 
[he\ muo llnd Ihcw pr^llvcs M>iU|>tl\ altcicd b\ ha lcs hillside I hell walls 
()\ei the LM-a lv\u \cais seweial staU Lt; I slat iocs have i.iandaled studies of 
the |.n >[»» i { u >\ . ot toieitm students in .wine pu^iaim .SulIi demands loi m- 
tot 1 1 Kit ion aie >f U ii « >nl\- shod Mep ahead ot act ion I he second reason w by 
n ma\ be ,osih it- ii»mui th^ subject is because oi the op|)orttinilies that may 
be neglected I his is a tune when toi reasons 1 shall now meniion. foreign 
sludenis mas be the answei it not to a maiden's prayer at least to a graduate 
dean.'s headache. 

Significant aspects ot the tureieji student situation at the graduate level are 
the following bust, u unohes parts ol the graduate educational process 
which are b\ strong tradition the pros nice ot individual departments, pro 
grains ami schools. s*uch matter>as recruitment, selection and admission, ti 
nauelal aid euipKw mcnt in u udc i t;t ad u at e education and placement atlei 
t;iadualioii Vcoml ll UvjulUs ima^lintl is e and response planning, a pro 
uns uuli whkh IIk .e 'dvpaitmeuts .old pioi|iaius imi especially 

lomlniUthK \ n*l [fill. I ll nia\ uquli-e a .olu^ne ol s» >j >h 1st U ated data and 
,uuil\lKal U linKj.i. w hi I. H I. not pi.u.Ual Joi suudl mills U< nWlstci oil 
Ilu ll ,^ n * 

I .Ii .1. . . o .... .i ..« ... ' - j ■ i ■ ' 

|t .O* t ., . sa.. it I. In« n.i .... al I i;. It tilu.alloi >»l h.eli;n slu 
d». nl » in,,. U ai. . *po. i in 1 .1 -a \ o/ u u eluded «.l .» cw in t h Is a u ol tcu sloh 
01 an insoau .iu ol !o,» it;., polk* hoi the unOett;radLialc code\t;i the loiei^n 
student nia\ provide a cosuiopohl an perspective to .Americans contact with 
the world at a pi ice that cannot be equaled b\ the alternatives, such as study 
abroad I or the protessional school the foreign student mas constitute an in 
ternational dimension duplicating the environment into winch the graduates 
w ill emerge I o the communities in w Inch the colleges and universities are lo- 
cated the toreiLMi student means apartment rentals and used car sales. Hut 



what of i Ik- graduate school? Here it seems lo me the evaluation musi he 
quite complex. 

I he economic impact, it may he readily ohserved. is very important. For- 
eign students may till cmpt\ classrooms and laboratories, serve as research 
am) teaching assistants below t he w at^c such persons w on Id com ma nil it 
employed through the marketplace. I hc\ ma\ also hrini^ extra costs for 
special ad\isnr\ services, overseas req/uilin.n. Fn^lish lan^ua^e and other 
programs, and hand tailored care and attention. How the economic calcula- 
tion (urns out will depend upon the particulai ciicumst ances ol an institution 
and upon the real charge made to the toiei^n student net tor tuition ami- tees 

An c.\licmcl\ valuable use to whkh loiel^u si u dents have been put m the 
p.isl Lit the ^ladualc level aiul ma\ be attain In the tutuie is as "flllel (to use 
an unm et ssal ll\ pi|oiatl\c term) l^uilnt; pcilods elthei ol demo^iajdne 
hilKne 01 * >t change in lashnai tou.l^n stucleiits ma* keep alive programs ot 
lialnlnt; and Ksotij, \\ f 1 1 v 1 1 Iuik IwiiLj inn wilm and -KiblllU hut taec slloi I 
miii ul'.o (v.ilalnl' man ^uulu.iK | j i . a i v .s li. i n i^illcc I ln,j and the 
.v k c s ai \ in ibis \ » ... .Ill ion <t >da\ aiul ml id it \m It l.a .1. -sed Jimm. iI U eie 
1 1 1 > ( t » 1 1 i f ic 1 1 i 1 1 s II o u ul -. 1 1 o * . i I > e \ ' i k! o i it s h < .o 

I hi .hit l« -n a I u-M s t , nd 1>. net lis t.f foicl^n m .« U...U. i l. i . . i K . . 

ii.pk s I full i I In. ititfio.nU < tics As Mi the ns<. (lu ui iL I <i a J I. it t c iwlie^C 
I fie toiel^n ^uulnale student ma o,iK ll the cl.isso><»m with a tilt tele a I pet 
spe.Uvc values and CXpcikiuc Moieovei it eaiclull\ se letted I hex ma\ 
raise the qualil\ as well as the numbers ot students 

I lie educational costs are rejativeh intangible and ollen aie taken into ac 
couilt h\ tacufts with sonic reluctance. First, foreign students with lan^uaLjc 
problems and other difficulties ot adjustment ma\ slow the pace of classroom 
acti\il\ II tins -is sci ions enough it ma\ c\cn deter American students from 
enrolling in v. hisses \\\\\] a foreign prcponde i a nee thus compounding tile 
problem Soiu^lacultX also complain ot attitudinal differences between for 
el 14 1 1 and I r S si u den I s aCee n t u a led w kn 1 tie It a civile I s ai e t 111 slei ed troill a 
te\v vwm.tiks Sinmd. foreign students au «>tlcn ill jncpalcd ol tillable 

l<> laki a ettectnc a pari as Anieik..n e,.aduaic s(u dents In ilu uiidei 
tii.un.ak. Lvli.».ailon \\\\\\ whkh mu\ h i»t oui ejaduaU ediUiLlMM i, liu.sllka 
bh uihoiud Ilidi.d v t .in|d t il,,( s ah, ul Im u t Ik i. slhk foitl^n tutois ol 
u ii ( m | >a 1 1 ( i I ill- In ,o ik loi . .,o i lu ha i - ■ »I 1 1 u w . u -a [>i <. s o i eh d h\ I.M 
Ut;il slinK.nl, ..i ll.k u'uiiln 1 1 . ,{ 1 1 u t n u . txl.kh u^uUm. |>Lucs Ioi..Il;i1 

l^iiul.Htk Nlua.no in ifu uiul retain. lU vlassfo,un slu.uld tac. (his piohleiil 
sOjUaicU ami take si ps m soke it tl,ioi.i;ti special (iiijiiln^ scsaonv earetul 
testing mid «»lhcr mean, iome t bought t u I taculu arc prepared lo estimate 
the enrollment p it portion ol Ionian students when educational costs clearh 
bei»in to exceed educational benefits. Most estimates ran^c from twenty to 
titt\ percent, proportions not at all unusual m some areas. 

l et me' emphasi/e orxce auam^m conclusion that m im view no single and 
simple set ot answers can he provided In these questions tor more than one 

" \ 



institution. or indeed tor more than one graduate program. Our task as aca- 
demic administ rators should be to thakc certain that iutfuirv is ind"ced under- 
taken, (fiat the full range of quest ions is posed, and that honest efforf> are 
undertaken to Hint answers, ['or what it is worth it seems that institutional 
at ten t ion to this sul>|eet eannot fie sti inula ted before the numbers of foreign 
si u den In re at h ^ M >" >- . |ui ni;ui\ ot hei issues command .1 he stage Hut t h is 
point is iiuiu- tot) earls U^et started. beeause b\ that time crises mas not be 
vers tai ott, and onls thiough serious uupurs can the institution know 
. » lift Ik l l tn 1 1 i *\\ ti | tai t kt i h ne Il;ii shutc n I s are be ik I it \ >i banc 
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cue It n « * i . [>i > • nt in VV i -a . i, i L \ , ..« .ii I .oil I ik i «t Ik i Nide -t . 1 ,c pi ov i ss 
Is (li.it ln..caslnt;U if). I .\ pihaic »ictoi ^ t . . - 1 m u broiii.lil into tlk ope I a 
tloiis. .in .idsisors ..ml .I* paitneis* i/i in.ikin s piog..mis nioic ctlccthe and 
more continent with Anu nun realits 

A number ot examples could bi'^iu-ti 1 S I ii'toi mation Agcncs Diieetor 
i hailes V \\ k k has created a scries of aJ\ isorx committees made up mostly 
ot |)i is ate i ill/ in n to ad\ isc mi Mih)Ci (s i anting 1 n>m libiark s to ct hies to in 
tciilalloii.il </diK at IoikiI exchange lie iCicntls treated .i task lorce that is 
seeking to , \pand international south i xchangc troni a ^resent lesel ol about 
."s 0(H) a u a i to .ti.il tioiu .)l lu i (wunli icN and [Ik I . 1 1 1 e d *hl a t , s to IMMK) a 

\ l ill . \ v I il \-< I I. »d ol I l \ i i .11 N I * . (Ill-, ci.d . a pu lilc M t 1.1 1 I Olllll.lt li C « >t UH 
|»oi ,iu i liii I L\umh. * > 1 1 1 i i i i . 1 1 in It i. ii ti'i m ii ti ' i \piind t lie nctw oi k i 'I \ ol 
imkus iu;iii.k-, and tn*M l.tmlik nccvUd t.» ..i.ihi this , \p.oi sit m f|>, .xxtbk i J 
1 fu |> . Nkk li ( l.o i . .i .t . nil l . i it ! 1 1 ulso SCi K | >. l\ .0 1 1 1 ( i • i t u n il 1 1 1 14 (<* m.Uih 
I S- l. " . i iniiiN, hi\. a u i . n i 1 1 1 tin po -t;l .i i . .1 1 .1 . w> » •! , 1 1 1\ i I . . . 1 u I ..1 %l s_ 

\ , ,»(!,. , oil in: in 1 lu \<, .v ■ it.; Pt li .tie s v i • l >lt l. < .»! .fit liii.oui «»i 
1 U11 .UI..11 .1 and ( i.llui tl Allan k.u. l \k*ii led ut.i.il , to .h^.ihI. UIo.In IiKc 
I '.11 1 ik 1 s ut t fu ^iiicik.^ Sulci ( Itii-. Intet nat 1 >nal ( l.t l ; S Wwi t h (. oiin 
ell. the Asi.i Sovk'tv the \nietiian Political Seleme A^soiiath.n the Medl.i 
Institute, the Alnciin_AinerK.nl 1 aboi ( entii. etc f4 

As son can see it is a rame^ltvTrpuhliean enterprise in Us uitcntioi] and oh 
jceMs'es 'That is to s;iv. its tunetion is -.the "res [>Mbliea." the people's 
bnsn^'ss in relation toothei nat ions of I he*w orld I he ( ! S! A dh ides its opei. 
atlons luoadk alon^ lines < »t those that ai\ v mlormation (tor example . * li^ 



Voice of America. |m i ss, I V and films) and those that are cultural (speakers^ 
exhibits, performing ails). , 

The Office of Academic hotbrains is in the cultural side of the USIA. Its 
principal program is t^e Fulbright exchange program which has been func- 
tioning since l l M() when the Fu Ihright Act was passed bv the. U.S. Congress-. 
Ui\der the aegis* of this far-seeing legislation and its successor law. the 
Mutual I-d'ucational and Cultural F.xchange Act ot I%l. the Office of Aca- 
demic Programs encourages the exchange of ideas, views, philosophies, and, 
we hope, the wisdom of people across our national boundaries' to other, 
peoples of (he world, and. from them to our ortn. 

The structure of the Office tells part oUl-he story of how this is done. By far 
its largest component in -terms of human and material resources, the- Aca- 
demic Ixchange Division of the Office administers a program under which 
more than lour thousand scholarships are awarded annually to 'American 
Mudciits^leacliers/leclufeVs, and researchers to work in another country for 
a nenod ol time. and. to foreign nationals to engage in- similar activities in 
the United States 

I he Division is organized along regional lines with blanches overseeing the 
operation *t the academic exchange program m ihe five principal 'regions of 
the world the Fast .^sian and Pacific. Near ['astern and South Asian. Afri- 
can, -American Republics, and l uropeau regions. In thirts six years of the 
program there hate been more than 1 .30.000 '" P u Ibrighters, " 15.000 from the 
Unified Vtates and SS.000 tVom abroad. I he budget for this Division in fiscal 
\car F>M is about lh million dollars. 

A program in this division ol the Academic Olfice is helping .American 
urmersnies tcr establish linkages with institutions of higher learning in other 
countries Heguming on an experimental basis m fiscal \ear I l )N2. this office 
established direct univcrsitv to universitv linkages between I S and foreign 
insn/fut mus ot higher learning in ten \triean and three North African coun- 
tries, bach pan ot in sf n ti t ions will receive titu thousand dollars over a tw'o to 
t h ice v ear pcrmd to co\ ei I he cost of t ra \ el aind supplement the salaries ol the 
scholars and researchers exchanged between them In fiscal \car P>M. the 
number »»! i outlines fh this piogram will he expanded to tlurlv 

I here is ru> doubt that the hulbright program is t he, prem icr internal ion.il 
educational exchange prograin'ot the world, (her the \ears its prestige has 
been enormous I >i Limes \ Perkins, lormei Prcsni.cn t of ( orncll I nner 
s]tv. ha.s stated thai the hulhright Program is the flagship of our professional 
exchange progianis \rnold Fnnhce wrote that "Alone with the Marshall 
Plan, the huJhnghl Program is oiw ot the reallv generous and imaginative 
things that have been done In .ihe world since* World War II •> 
• Another division oi the ()fhee ol A^adcmn Programs is the Student Sup 
f^ort Division It is concerned pruuarilv with the development of programs for 
null I S gov ei n men t sjionsored students from other countries who seek 
*.h igher cM ik at it »n in lie- 1 nited Ernies 



« The reality it add losses- has to do "with the fact that increasingly the United 
States is becoming the world's campus. In 1982, more than 326,000 foreign 
students were reported in U.S. colleges and universities, only a small fraction 
of them -(2.3%) under U.S. government sponsorship. By far the largest 
source of funds supporting foreign students (66.9%) was personal and family ' 

^ resources. Upon their return home, many students assume positions of lead- 
ership and influence in their societies. Services, therefore, are provided 
under the Fulbright program to improve the quality of their exchange ex- 
perience. These services range from an intricate network of foreign student 
counseling services to grants fyr the production of materials and audio-visual' 
aids to support these sen* ices. 

The newest division ^ the Office of Academic Programs bears the inade- 
quate name of Division for the Study of the United States. It is really more 
than that and is in the process- of becoming much more. The creative edge ot 
the communication process involves primordially a reaching out to learn 
what the world is beyond oneself. What happens on the personal level is ap- 
plicable also to academic institutions. Given the potential for communication 
■through existing and rapidly developing technologies 'in the world, the uni- 
versity must, if it is to survive, reach out to become a "multiversity." 

Academic Specialists Program is an important element in meeting the ob- 
jectives of the Fulbright exchange program. On the basis of req nests from 
overseas institutions or USIA posts abroad, specialists are sent to of her coun- 
tries for a period of two' to six weeks to advise or consult with foreign educa- 
tional institutions on specific" problems or issues, or to teach in short-term 
seminars or workshops. Fields of expertise for these grants include, but are 
not limited to curriculum development, university administration, student 
counseling. English- as a foreign language. American studies! library science, 
and educational planning. In " seal \u 1%2 ninety-four grants were awarded 

.with a budget of $395,000. 

At. the same tim\\.a larger, icn in ;n>ken mandate of the USIA from the 
American people is that the Unif-d Mates be understood by other peoples ot 
the world. This need is b'eing met. in part, 'by a branch fostering the study ot 
the United States bv othe? nations. It does this by providing funds for special 
publications such as a director) of U.S\ studies and an annotated bir^iog- 
rapliy of major works on American societv and culture. Incidentally, the 
General Counsel of the U.S. Information Agency recently ajiithori/ed the 

•'publication and distribution of the latter m the United States. One ot the 
anomalies attending the USIA is that in fulfilling its communication man- 
date, it is specifically prohibited from distributing its products to the Ameri* 
can 'people._ Abroad, this branch assists universities and' secondary school 
systems in planning and'* developing U.S, studies programs. In the United 
States, it facilitates' relations between foreign and domestic scholars who 
specialize* in -American subjects. > * 

The newest ^Mhe. branches in the new diwiion. the .Academic Relations 



and Prog ru it] Develop nient Branch, responds to t lie need to reach out, ab- 
sorb ideas from the U.S. academic community, respond to questions from 
foreign institutions of higher learning, and, most importantly, formulate and 
test suggestions for improving established programs and creating new ones to 
meet the communication needs of the United States in academic fields. 

The first' of these functions is carried out through personal and written 
communication with the most important institutions of higher learning, asso- 
ciations and councils representing the U.S. academic community. 

The' second is a support function for USIA posts overseas. The branch, as- 
sists in responding to foreign inquiries about the world of higher education in 
the United States, and, in channeling inquiries to appropriate U.S. counter- 
part institutions, associations, and organizations. 

The final function is related to the firjj two and represents the creative 
edge of "the research and development function of the Office of Academic 
Programs. Suggestions arc structured and channeled for consideration by the 
Director ol the Office of Academic Programs. In the development phase, 
ideas are tested through consultation with representatives- of American and 
foreign worlds of higher learning. 

An example of the development function is to be had iif the branch's work 
in supporting the activities of a newly established Advisorv Panel on Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange. Established by the Director of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency in June. EJK2. this largely private* sector group will meet over 
-a period of two years, to undertake -the following: 

1. Devote the first year of its activities to gathenng'and studying irrforma- 
tion on international educational exchange activities in the United 
States and selected foreign nations. 

2. De\ote the second year of its activities to defining: la) how international 
educational exchanges serve the national interest, and (b) \\mat -recom- 
mendations to make to the Director of the U.S. Information Agency re- 
garding the best instrumentalities in both the government and the pri- 
\ate sector to serve this interest. * ■ 

V In order to achieve the purpose stated in number one, the AdviscVy 
Panel has asked for research to determine the purposes, magnitude, 
and format (^international exchange programs in each of the following 
sectors in the United States: la) (lie U .% (government, lb) the private 
"non profit sector, (c) the pri\ ate-f<fr-profit* (^orjX)r^Je); 1 sector, and (d) 
-higher education. 

4 f ; inall\. in order to achie\e its purpose, the Advisory Panel has decided 
to learn as much as it can about the purposes, magnitude, and format 
ol international 'educational exchange programs in other countries. 
Einalb. I'd kke to tr-v out an idea or^vou and ask for your corumenjss One 
of the problems ui hear about from the U.S. scholarly community lias, to thy 
with access abroad to sources for research. All too often the iirtle pendent re- 
searcher is seen h\ other countries as an exploiter of national intellectual, ifld 



cultural treasures. These nations complain that there is no adequate return 
to them tor allowing foreign scholars aeeess to their, sources. One Advisory 
Panel, member suggested that if a globe of the world open to research scholar- 
ship in l t )20 were compared with a similar globe showing areas available to- 
day, the open parts of the world would have been strikingly-diminished. 

The idea, t'hen would he to address this problem in part througlvthe 
Fu lb right country proposal process- and the new university linkage program 
in the 42 nations of the world basing binatioual commissions administering 
the Fulbright ' program. Using the communication channels already existing, 
we\vould ask U.S. universities for project proposals to be carried out in col- 
laboration with specific foreign universities or centers of learning. The Ful- 
bright Commissions abroad would get these proposals and then, having 
chosen w hich project to support ,* would negotiate the terms of scholarly ac- 
cess and research- with the foreign" institution involved. The \Olfiee of 
Academic Programs would facilitate the realization of these collaborative re- 
search projects Hinder" the terms of the university linkage program. 

It would be very helpful to us to have your ideas in working out possibilities 
for ideas such as this one. Would such 1 an initiative [Move useful to you? 
Please let us know . 

Underlying all of this presentation is the belief that there is no substitute 
for .hands-on experiences abroad in developing the sensitivity that must pre- 
cede effective communication with other nations. The increasing multipolar-} 
it y and inler-councctcdness of the. world make the development of such sensi- 
tivity in a larger number of Americans one of the tuition's most important 
current interests. - ± 

I he Office of Academic 'Programs w ishes to hear from vou as it tries to 
work, jhmard the means for meeting these national interests as effectively as 
possible. 
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Role for Graduate Schools and Professional Doctorates 

' ' I 

Peter D. Syverson 

I am pleased to he here today discussing an issue we believers important to 
the way the National Research Council's annual Survey of Earned Doctorates 
•is administered. My role oft this panel is to present an operational view of the 
system developed in the survey program for categorizing degree types^and a 
glimpse at the data generated, by that classification system. J^cyire very inter-, 
ested in comments you may have about thjs system, particularly any sugges- 
tions for improvement, of the survey process. 

By way of introduction, the Survey of Earned Doctorates is an annual sur- 
vey of all new doctorate recipients from United States universities. Question- 
naires are distributed through the offices of the graduate deans an drilled out 
at the time the individual completes all requirements for the doctoral degree. 
Research and applied-research doctorates in all fields are included in the sur- 
vey, but. first level professional degrees such as the M.D., D.D.S., O.D,, 
D.V.M.. and J.D. are not. Due to the excellent cooperation of the graduate* 
offices, the survey response rate has remained steady at about %%. 

Our degree categorization "system" begins with a two- stage process used to ' 
decide whether a doctoral-level program should be included in^he survey. 
First. ^project staff determine whether the doctoral-granting institution is fully 
accredited by the appropriate regional authority, ifthe institution is to 
be regionally\iceredited, a letter js sent to the graduate dean asking whether 
the program results in a research o^a professional doctoral <4^gree. Programs 
that are both regionally accredited and that produce research doctorates are 
included in the survey. ^ 

In our correspondence with the graduate school, the following definition of 
a research-doctorate program is used. 

I he research doctorate is defined as a degree requiring the completion of a 
dissertation or equivalent project of original work and not exclusively in- 
tended as a degree for the practice^ "a profession. If the degree program 



culminates in a research degiec with requirements equivalent to (<hose ex-, 
peeted of the Ph.D. and whose primary purpose is research rather than 
practice its gpadiiates ,sl*ould complete the survey questionnaire. Gradu- 
ates of a degree program which is solely intended as a professional stan- 
dard should not be included in the survey. 

Use of phrases '.-not .exclusively" and "primary purpose in the definition 
leads the survey, we hope, to be more inclusive than exclusive. That is, if er- 
rors are made, they will be made on the side of "over-including," rather than 
excluding a program or institution that shoukl be rightfully involved in the * 
survey process. s f ' t 

\ Otic result of the above definition; and of the enormous diversity among 
U.S. universities, is ihe»laigti« umber of degree types covered -by fine doctorate 
^survey. The many types of degrees now included in the survey (see .Exhibit J ) 

• encompass nearly even- doctoral discipline, from the physical sciences, engi- 
neermijTjjjifc sciences, and social sciences to the humanities, arts, education, 

, and applHBlields. In'eontrast to the 47 degree tvpes listed in ExhibitT only 
kniv degSBB'Doctor of Health Science. Doctor of Mental Health, Doctor of 
*1issiologvTOue stud\ of missionary work), and Doctor of Psychology— have 
been found tl be degrees of a professional nature that should nftt be included 
in the suney.X • . 

■ A further problem encountered in dealing with degree tirJeVis that different 
universities have widely varying views o||^e same degree type. For example, 
we know that the Doctor of Ministrv decree is considered bv some institutions 

aw*- 

to be a research degree and by others to be a professional degree. A sample 
listing of irtstitiiiiqns.,whose f ;Dbetor of Ministrv degrees are included in the. 
suKvev as researcho; clo^)j'^fcs, and those sfhose D.Min. is a professional 
degree — and accordingly tuft included — is shown in Exhibit 2. 

Data resulting from the Survey of Earned Doctorates on types of degrees are 
" displayed in Exhibits } and 4. The first of these charts shows the major rtpes 
of degrees earned bv doctorate recipients over the P)o to P)ftl period. Notice 
first that, the Ph.D. is by far tluylominant degree type^itb approximately 
MS percent of all new doctorates receiving this degree. ^'ombined with the 
Ed.D., which is earned by about 12 percent of the doctorate recipients, these 
two degree (vpes account for nearly all percent) of . doctoral degrees 

• granted in this iveent period. The remaining ^ pereetit is composed of degrees 

of other t\pcs. the 10. A.. D'M.A.. and the applied-research doctorates sun£ 
niari/ec 1 In field of siudy in the lower *Tjjtlf of the table. Of these applied-* 
research doctorates. v thc most ' frequent degree types, with the number ol 
decree recipients in l l >M shown in parentheses are as follows: Doctor ol Busi- 
ness Administration t hVM. Doctor of Social Work (102), Doctor of Public 
^lealth.l(W), and f)oetor , of Nursing Science (.11 ). It is Important to recogni/e 
* Ui at even (lie large^frtff these. thcD.B.A.. accounted for only; a tiny fraction ol 
6 -tne .11 .,1P> doctorates earncif in P'Nl . 

. -, MO 



A second point to note from Hxhibit 3 is me stability of the proportions of 
-degree holders of each type over the I ^S- 1081 period: Other than a slight 
(1,3 percent) rise in the proportion of F:(I.d! degrees and a corresponding dt- 
crease in proportion of Ph. 13. recipients, there has been almost no change in 
categories of degrees over the past seven vears. I should mention that because 
it takes upwards of six Years for a new doctoral program to produce its first 
graduates, de^i^ajrogranis developed in the last decade are not likely to be 
reflected in^Jc#pa. * " 

['he I'inafi^8{r'sj1()\\s in another way the preponderance of Ph.D. and 
^ ,. k±D. degrees among IWI doctorate recipients. 'The expanded slice of the pie 
r ^.S^|^ lrl illustratcs lnc relative proportion of applied doctoral .degrees among the 
f^;3.f.|tld groupings; the social science area — which includes the doctors of social 
work, public administration, and business administration— oeeiipvii^t the 
largest share of applied-researeh degrees. To conclude. I would like to^iW^c-' 
you with two questions. First, for the Survey of Famed Doctorates program, 
do you feel that our inclusion e.xelusihn decisions have been about right'/ Are 
mid-course corrections needed. 'or do you think our definition and its applica- 
tion arc consistent with your perception of the research dt>ctorate? 

I lie second question —more 'closely aligned with (he purposes of this 
panel - concerns how one might go about establishing the difference between 
• research and professional doctorate programs. I believe (hat it is clear from 
our yajerienee with the doctorate survey that the interrelated problems of the 
proliteray>n of degree upes and (lie conflicting views universities have about 
the sam/degree tuje tell us that type of degree is probably not a kev principle 
in differentiating research from professional' doctoral degrees. What remains 
- _ then for this panel to use.' i suspect that the answer is not in degree titles, but 
in the different educational process a student undergoes iji attaining either a 
ilgjearch or professional doctorate. I understand that m\ fellow panelists, par- 
ticularh Lee Jones, are likeK to explore further this issue of educational pro- 
cess in their presentations. 
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Dodor of Education DPS 

Doctor of Engineering DPA 

Doctor of Engineering DPH 
Science 

Doctor of Engineering DRec or 

Science DR 

Doctor of Environment DRI- 

Doctor of Environmental DSM - 
Design 

Doctor of Fine Arts STD 

Doctor of Forestry ' DSc 

■ Doctor of Geological DScH . 

Science 

Doctor of Health LScD 

and Safety & 3 
Doctor of Hebrew DSeD 

Literature 

J)octor of Hebrew Studies DScVM 

Doctor of Industrial DSSc 
Technology 

Doctor of Juridical Science DSW 
Doctor of Juristic Science I'hD 
Doctor of Library Science 
Doctor of Medical Science 
Doctor of Ministry 



Programs in Doctor of Ministry 



Doctor of Professional 
Studies 

Doctor of Public Admin- 
istration * 

Doctor of Public Health 



Doctor of Recreation 

Doctor of Religious 

Education 
Doctor of Sacred Music 

Doctor of Sacred t heology 
Doctor (if Science - • 

Doctor of Science and 

Hygiene 
Doctor of Science and Law 

of Science in 
s Dentistry 
Doctor of Science in 

Veterinary Medicine 
Doctor of Social Science 



Doctor of Social Work 
Doctor of Theology ■ 



hu liuii'J from: » 
C atholic University 
University of Chicago* 
Midwestern Baptist theological Seminars 
New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Western Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary 

Sot Inditdcil from: 
Andrews I'niversiu 
Aquinas I 'lii\ersit\ 
Biola t'mversjn 

Boston I'nKersit} , ; 



Drew University 

Princeton Theological Seminary 
'Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Texas Christian University 
Union Theological Seminary, Virginia 

Type of Degree hurtied by 1^)75-1^81 Doitorute Recipients 







Year of Doctorate 




\ 


1975 


1977 


1979" 


1981 


Total Doctorates 


32,951 


31,718 


31,235 


3J.319 


Ph.D., Sc.». 


86.2 1 


84.9 


84.6 


84.6 


DA, ~, ^ 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


d.mX 


0.7 


0.8 „ 


0.8 


0.7 


Ed.D. 


10.9 


11.9 


12.1 


12.2 


Other Applied Research Doctorates 










Physical Sci & Kngin. 


0.2 


0.3 . 


0.2 


0.2 


Health Sciences 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


• 0.3 


Social Sciences 


•1.0 




1.2 


1.2 


Theology & Religion 


0.4 




0.4" 


0.4 


All Other 


0.1 









'Percent total. 

Source: NRC. Office of Scientific and Hngineering Personnel, DoctorateNRecords File 
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Xr^J. Musacchia 



During a five year career as a graduate dean, I have come to the conclusion 
that there are several features riiat are common to every' graduate office. One 
role which seems consistent, the one we openly and privately speak^gLiyul 
adhere »o, is that' of administrating and bring responsible for the quality con- 
trol of master's and doctpral programs, \n short, we are responsible for the 
status of graduate courses and graduate programs. We also accept some pro- 
fessional school courses as being consistent with the objectives lot" advanced 
training for graduate students. \ 

Most i>t us arc identified with a graduate faculty; thaf is, we Nave the 're- 
sponsibility tor evaluating the quality of those members of the faeu-lty who 
teach in our graduate courses and who examine and certify the quality ot 
graduate students for advanced degrees, fvlos't of us have (in addition to re- 
sponsibilities for graduate programs and graduate faculty status) numerous 
and varying roles with reference to research programs. , 

Most graduate deans arc also the campus research administrators. Because 
research is integrated into graduate programs, we often have a significant role 
in influencing the direction of campus research. Some of our offices arc graced 
with stronger titles vvhictwppropriatcly, address greater organizational con- 
trol of research opportunities including grant and contracts accounting. 

Having identified the fact that we. graduate deans have varied responsibili- 
ties. I can come to the focus of my perceptions of a current problem: the emer- 
gence of professional doctoral pi&erams. The subject has been touched upon 
bv the C ouncil of Graduate Scho^ and other organizations for about two 
decades. Much of the background is already known to most of you; however. 1 
recommend the materials presented in NKO when we had a session entitled: 
" I he Professional Doctorate." In that session four speakers discussed* rather 
thorough^, the variations and distinctions between th'e^professional doctorate 
and the tradit ional doctorate. 

I have no difficulty, for the sake of discussion, in referring to the profes- 
\nmal Jncmniir as being the applied Juciura/ ile^ree and the truifilitnuil (/or- 
luratc as being the classical research nricrilctl acihleimc decree. 

What t'lien is ihu-jproblcm? Uasicallv . the problem is that with the advent of 
more protessional doctoral programs there is a need to identify the proper ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. There are numerous reasons lor these programs, 
mil the least ot which are the external pressures to d^> vrofyem-oriented, work 
in response to national and societal needs. There arc manj^Urchnieal. Socio- 
logical, and sen ice-oriented problems lacing s6c:et\. and the universities are 
heint: called on to investigate and to pro\ idc answers. The immediaoy f ol soci- 
etal problems has stmiulaied the development of programs which arc oriented 
auav Ironi the traditional master's, and doctoral degrees.* These include, but- 
are not limited to. doctorates m euemccring. nursinu. educating, business ad- 
minisi rai ion . .old s< »rial w i >rk 



There appears.to he widespread understanding ofiiie nature of the classical 
Ph.D. decree, so we won't belabor that. Of the other hand, many of us have 
. some rather fuzzy thoughts about applied^ doctoral degrees. As an example 
consider the Doctorate in Engineering (D.Eng.). From discussions with engi- 
neering colleagues I learn that in addition to a program of core courses there is 
often an internship in a local industry wherein tne student has hands-on ex- 
perience and learns to participate in practical, problem -solving projects. 
There is no doubt that this is a form. of research, Would it qualify for a tradi- 
tional doctoral degree 7 The response is: in all probability, NO. The need for 
problem-solving engineers with advanced training ; is in no way questioned, 
and perhaps a D.Fng. is the best approach to meet current professional 
needs. I here are. however, a hosl'of individual problems "involving mentors, 
.adjunct professors, freedom of publication, rights to research results and 
other Industry university relationships. My concern is not only with our ability 
to assess the quality of the practical research, but also our capacity to include 
industry experts as adjunct professors to teach courses, to serve on program 
and examining committees, arid to guide, research projects that permit stu- 
dents freedom of communication. The question is, jpwhat university office 
does jurisdiction and control of these programs reside? 

I am not -suggesting that such problems are insoluble. I am suggesting, 
how ever., that the graduate dean lie involved in tleeisions concerning the ad- 
ministratfoi^ol applied doctoi f ati f jg Mpt" t hat the management and administra- 
tion of"thcsL^|jPanccd graduate defies be in the graduate office. 

My position in a. discussion of professional doctorates and traditional doc- 
torates is not that one is more important thai* the other. Both types of degrees 
have their intrinsic and independent values. I no longer see a sharp Y distinc*ion 
between a p plied and basic research, or between the training required for a 
^professional appointment m industry or government, and a traditional ap- 
'ptuntmeni in the academic teaching research community.^ 

At the I'niversitv of Louisville we recent Iv developed an Fd.I). that deals 
princijiallx with the "Preparation of Field- Based Practitioners for I'rban Set- 
tiug»." I bese indiv iduals are to be . .competent to assume or continue in 
leadership rol^s in metropolitan educational activities and institutions." Our 
F-"<i . I >. program calls for a core of required courses, and for the performance 
ol research I he nature of tha-f research will vary from individual to individual 
and. Plough it is expected \o be original. Lt differ* from traditional scholarly 
research in that it will likely be applied to problems with which the student 
might be faced in an urban schooi svSictn. 

( )ne problem thatl see is that many nf the participants in this doctoral pro- 
gram ma\ experience little* of the training which characterizes tn.dinonal doc- 
toral programs, e.g.. the frequent on -campus in ferret ions -with other disci- 
plines. 1 "he participants in the Ivd.I). program will he chiefly individuals fn m 
t he local comniunh v who current ly have fu li t mic p( >sil ions and who will 'find 
the yme to enroll in courses and to dc\ ote some effort to research. We do have 



\a onc-ycar full-time ivsideney^equirement, and technically this satisfied one 
of my eoneerns. It is iwtewonTiy, however, fhafWe Ed.D. program has a rig- 
orous core which involves graduate courses and training from faculty .mem- 
bers who are members of the graduate faculty. Thus I can depend on the ad- 
herence to the policies set down by our graduate council! The Ed.D. degree is 
therefore a program under t-he administrative guidance of the graduate 
school. 4 

The faculty iirour.Ed.D. program arc members of the university community 
and meet the standards and requirements developed by the academic com- 
munity. But, in the ease of the engineering programs, how do we face the prob- 
lems of adjunct faculty and research advisors from the industrial community? 
How do we face the problem of engineering faculty who will teach in tradi- 
tional master's and Ph.D. programs, but who will also be responsible for a dif- 
ferent program. of courses applicable only to a D.Eng.? The problems include 
division of faculty labor, development of new loyalties, and < evaluation of 
ext rat university personnel. 

' With. reference to the students, I perceive that sbmo of us will be faced $vith 
recruitment problems. This may not be hypothetical, since there are some uni- 
versities that offer a choice of a Ph.D. or a professional doctorate m the same 
'field. We have had a good deal of 'expedience in medical schools where the 
Ph.D. and the M.D. are readily separated and reeuiitnieivt often takes sepa- 
rate paths. Currently, it is very easy to recruit a student for a medical school or 
a dental school program, or for the Ph.D. in one of the basic, sciences, e.g., 
physiology, biochemistry., mierobiologf, pharmacology, or anatomy. These 
arc distinctly different programs. It is important to recognize, however, that 
in 95 per cent of the schools those Ph.D. students take their core programs' 
with the first and/or second year medical^ehool students. In many instances, 
they simply have a different cross listing in course numbers— one for the grad- 
uate school and one for the medical school. These programs are, easily under- 
stood because there is a history and experience. But what about'the emerging 
programs? ■ : 

J can- foresee the problem of maintaining and establishing qualifications 
and requirements for membership in a graduate faculty. The graduate faculty 
member who will be giving courses in an applied engineering- program as well 
as in the traditional engineering program nuty be using the same core course 
for both types of students. This is perfectly legitimate. I have already noted 
the example of medical schools in which Ph.D. and M'.D. candidates are. mixed. 
In the developing professional program, if there is an increase in enrollment, 
will there be a division of loyalty in terms of where the faculty member should 
concentrate his/her efforts? In a traditional program the research efforts of 
faculty members are measured and weighed toward promotion and tenure. 
The. major effort in the applied prograpi. however, might be devoted to teach- 
ing, with only limited research effort applied to industry problems. 

For the faculty^and for that matter the students— there may be some re- 
* ' ,v . ' 
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strietions in terms of the publication rights as well as restrictions in terms of - 
'the quality of the material presented as research dissertations. Whereas it may • 
be^perfeetly adequate for the industrial researcher to answer a specific ques- 
tion of respond to a specific problem, the work may be inadequate in terms of 
scholarship for publication. The research may result in a technical report 
rather than a publication in the open literature. Standards for technical re- 
ports will have to lie addressed in developing, evaluation criteria for faculty* 
personnel actions. Presently, 1 note eoiusiderable^differenees of opinion among 
faculty on personnel committees as to the merits of research presented as 
". technical reports. • * 

I here arc numy, factors mat impinge on our opinions and that will influence 
•administrative decisions. Core programs of graduate courses Jhat satisfy the 
needs of both traditional doctoral students and professional doctoraf students 
may need to be developed. C'ritcVu0^nployed in the evaluation qf faculty 
members for positions on the graduate faculty may need (<} he modified! The 
requirements ot accrediting agencies -and professional organizations inay 
need to be addresjfd, Directives from state hoards aiubtfouneils for higher ed- 
ucation, which recommend and or approve funding to support our graduates- 
programs, may need to be accommodated. These councils do not necessarily 
separate traditionalfrom non-traditional; they simply want 'to know whether a 
course is listed as graduate or non-graduaU: and the numbers ot students en- 
'rolled. Funding is often ^sed on the numbers of students enrolled in specific 
courses. "^ v * $ 

With all these considerations in mind, it appears to me that the Council of 
Graduate Schools should entertain the development of recommendations that . 
grad irate, emirses, i.e.. professional graduate courses, traditional graduate 
eomses, or graduate courses that fall in both categories should indeed be 
identified as the programmatic responsibilities of the graduate 'dean. Oneof 
my most .serious concerns is the prospect tjiat each unit dean, rather than the 
graduate school de;m' t , will attempt jo manage individual professional degree, 
"programs and subsAuently compete with the traditional doctoral jfrograms. I 
believe it is ourjTOction to keep these many overlapping programs working ' 
together<bv having several common denominators. There must be a recognizecf*' 
graduate faculty, whose qualifications are based on measurable standards; 
qualified students wiHi an established standard of academic achievement; 
and' a eentrali/ed graduate office for the administration of both the evolving 
.doctorates and current Ph.D. programs. w & 

,The question is: How does the (fean *f the graduate school implement ad- 
ministration of professional graduate programs'/ In general, we |irovidc''the- " 
administrative vehicle whereby graduate courses are reviewed and approved 
^ for graduate credit. We examine the eredein%ds of facultv members artd eval- 
uate their capacity- to train graduate students?" These functions are imple- 
mented -in various yjayfc. At the 'University of Louisville we havean elected 
(Iraduaie Faculty .X'ouneir. representing faculties from various schools-^ 



units, that examines thexmrse contents and approves various programs. -The * 
credentials of faculty numbers arc examined by the council to determine 
whether their research aj^ scholarly- produciivity merit inembersfiip in the 
graduate faculty. The Graduate' School Office approves; and reeOmme'nd^the 
granting of graduate degrees^ These; functions may be seen from various 
points of view. Sometimes, -graduate deaijs are looked* upon as gatekeepers 
perforniing 4 sin\plc bureaucratic functions, but my paint' .of view i s s that we pro'-' 
vide quality control for the'graduate programs at our universities.,'* 
) As 4 1; mentioned earlier I Jiave come to accept the nco^for professional^'* ■ 
toral degrees'Thev meet a societfuWed. They are press£$;upon us b\ popula- , 
•tions-of studgnts and faculty who perceive that their needs asstudentspr edu'ea* 
tors can b'ejnciter served by such tlegr<# programs. Presumably an institution 
with suK^ienT retirees, faculty, studeirts, Jaboratories; tHe-. could de/elop, 
pnt-jre^^ I daresay, for mosfof 

us-rn^s .-is: unlikely. If for no reason .'other tluyi eeoholnies. we^jftust fie jire % 
pared to cooper^ in the development of "professional doctoral progranjs: we. 
cannot afford tb,eon^peCu t^>r. funding, for students, or' for "prestige* 

• The task will not-lje easy but I see ^unique pr.oble'm for graduate hearts. 
The emergence of>professiorial degree programs prov'<to a yeh ie lector. tiic^ex-; 
pansion.of otfr-roles in t|ie university community. PerJirfj^Hhis is a protect ion - 
'ist* point of view, bnt-I believe' there are good reasons foi^ adopting the view that 
thft graduate school Should* be .the predominant 'administrative, upil for $11 
graduate, ptograms. ' - . ' m - * 

' We. have the opportunity, to stem the flood of .less, substantive programs and 
prevent fufthuK.ertfsion gf.our reeog-nv/e^^ commit merits to quality and tfadu 
•tion. WJe shouldtaof fear change an^evplution—^s ion^as/tne nlutatipH»;are 

* not lethal or aberrant, ft*is our' obligation to lyaintain Standards Hi at areaini- 

* versally acceptable and credible, and - 1 believe that' this tan be achieved. >virh- 
clcarcr and more. defined mandates for.fhe office of the graduate dean, ./ 
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' John B. McDonald 

It is a pleasure to be here. It's not often that a librarian can get anyone to listen 
to him, much less several hundred graduate deans. I know what you're thinking. 
Just because I'm talking doesn't mean you're listening. I understand that, We li- 
brarian* have a well-deserved reputation for being unwilling or unable to talk 
about anything except libraries. We are notorious for having a library-centered 
view of the university, somewhat like the Bostonian's view of the-United States. 
We may vaguely perceive the faculty and be dimly conscious of the students, 
but in our hprtrt of hearts we believe with Thomajftarlyle that "the true univer- 
sity of these days is a collection of books." But there are reasons for this mind- 
set which I shall come to in a minute. And let me not mislead you — true to form 
I'm going to talk about libraries and so are Mr. Haas and Ms. Marcum. . ^ 
The idea for this program t grew out of conversations that Jim Haas anid 
Michael Pelczar had several weeks ago. The touchstone was Mr. Haas v articled 
on Jibraries which appeared in the February 12 issue of Science. That article 
ma^le several points that Mikt*>Pelczar thought might be of interest to this 
group. Entitled "Computing in Documentation and Scholarly Research" the ar- 
ticle wasjiiore broadly-based than the title suggests. It dealt with many aspects 
of the process of scholarly communication, including the role of the computer in 
publishing, in cataloging and indexing, jn the provision of publications, and a 
number of over-riding^olicy issues which have yet to be approached, much less 
resolved. Rather then rework that same material for this occasion Jim sug- 
gested that a somewhat different approach be taken-and this morning's pro- 
ygram is the result. The three of us will present a sort of triptych, one^anel of 
^ which deals with the current N status and likely future of the researchlibrary; 
that is. the sort of library found in large universities around the country. Jim 
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Addressing the plenary session on The Research Library is Warren J. Haas. 
Council on Library Resources. Others (from left) are John B. McDonald. 
i University of Qonnecticut; James B. Bartoo. Pennsylvania State University, 
presiding, and Deanna Marciim, Council on Library Resources. 

Haas will tell you what he means by the phrase "Closing Pandora's Box" and ^ 
he will talk about the organization fie heads, the Council on Library Resources, 
and how it is attempting to deal with the fundamental issues affecting research 
libraries today. As you may know the Council is an operating foundation, and ) 
though it is small I believe it is unique in being the only foundation in the world 
exclusively devoted tolibraries. Deanna Marcum, who is a program officer at 
the Council on Library Resources, will describe work that the Council has been 
doing in cooperation with the Association of American Universities and about 
a conference to be held next week at Wingspread in Racine, Wisconsin, under 
the joint auspices of CLR, the AAU, and the American Council of Learned 
Societies. We trust that taken together the three panels of the triptych will con- 
vey a fair sense of the changing nature of the academic research library ami 
some of the dynamics of its environment. 

I said I would say more about why librarians are so single-mindedly devoted 
to libraries. The reason, I beliqve, is because libraries as a subject of serious * 
- discussion, investigation and research have been so thoroughly neglected bj • 
everyone except librarians. The program we are presenting today^ is a case in 
point. If it is not a first it is close to being so. I suspect that this group? th; 
Council of Graduate Schools, has seldom devoted a plenary session at^pne ofcits . 
meetings to libraries or a li&rary-related topic. I do not intend this is a^riti- 
cism because in the first place I don't know what-it means, and in tfje second 
^^^^lace it may say more about self-effacing and unassertive librarians-than it ( 
does about graduate deans. But perhaps flhe uniqueness* of this encounter is 
not unrelated to another phenomenon which I have observed over some thirty 
years of work in university libra'r^s, namely that studies otgraduate education 
in America have paid scant attention to the role of libraries in the educational 
process. If you doubt this, let me back up my statement with some empirical 
evidence. » ■ . * 

For my own information and to attempt to y^nfymy hypothesis, I asked our 
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reference department to conduct a search of the ERIC data base to see how 
many sources could be found that gave substantial weight to both graduate 
education and to library resources. Using terms such as graduate study, doc- 
toral programs, and professional education*, some 3600 citations were found to 
lie in the file. Using terms <<" ' 'ibrar' -ary materials, library servi ■ 
etc., 6274 citations were repoi be in the file. When the terms were put u. 
get her and a combined search .. made how many entries do you suppose 
turned out to deal significantly, with the relationship between graduate educa- 
tion and libraries? Only eight! And some of these were highly specialized, such 
as one entitled "The Library— the Workshop: Roles Played by.the Veterinary 
Medicine Library in Encouraging Scholarly Pursivk." The two most germane 
titles were authored by librarians and appeared- in library periodicals. When 
we remember that the ERIC data base dates back to/1966 aod contains over 
200,000 entries it is surprising, to me at least, that {he absence of dialogue has 
been both so profound and so prolonged. 

Not wishing to trust my hypothesis sotqly to a machine search of citations I 
went to the stacks to look at the books themselves. In study after study neither 
the table of contents nor the index revealed any significant coverage of libraries^ 
Even studies of recruitment and retention of graduate faculty fail to mention 
the often -alleged importance of the library as a fector in the decision reached 
-by the candidate. 

There is an^interesting paradox here. It is widely recognized that distin- 
guished graduate programs cannot exist in the absence of respectable library 
resources. Many groups have cited the relationship. The Council of Graduate 
Schools used to have, and perhaps still has. :» l-^t'Ict on new Ph.D. programs 
whiqh alluded to the number oj" volumes hod Id have to support vari- 

ous sorts of graduate work. Starting h the late Allan Cartter's 

Assessment of Quality in Graduate EjJtfr .Inch the strength and qual- 

ity of the library are seen as important measures of the strength and quality of a 
program or an institution, and coming ddwn to this very moment when the 
most^recent ratings of graduate programs also use the library as a yardstick of 
quality, the library has occupied an important ptoce in the process of evaluat- 
ing graduate programs. While I know that the/pew ratings are highly contro- 
versial I have not heard anyone suggest that the library is no longer an index of 
quality. Perhaps then we can still accept Allan ^artter's statement that "The 
library is the heart of the u'njygTrsity; no other single nonhuman factor is as. 
closely related to the quality of graduate education." ^ 

And vet to a librarian that statement has an anachronistic ring. The empha- 
sis is exclusively on resources. The word "noWmman" suggests that the quality 
of the library staff and the services they provide a^e inconsequential. To the ex- 
tent ahat such a vie^persists^todav I believe it muNit be changed. And I believe 
it is dihanging. Despite' the evidence of the ERIC search (just possibly there's 
somelhing^vrong with machine searching); despite that evidence there are en- 
couraging signs that the role and importance of libraries and librarians is com- 
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ing to be appreciated by influeitfia^roups. In 1976 fifteen university presi- 
dents underwritten by the Carnegie, ' Ford, Hewlett, L&l(y!S&/le lion 'and Sloan 
Fonndations, issued avreport entitled R'WHHch Universities in the National In- 
terest. That report devoted pne of its ^©chapters to libraries, giving them 
equal weight with such topics as fedenuJptpjXMt, basic scientific research, pri- 
orities- for graduate education in tBe [9§0s, and nif « m i~natiqnal studies and re- 
search. Similarly the National 'i ; n<;uiry if 1 .>larly Garninu meat-ion ijtx, its 
J979 report designated libraries as one tour major gjoups'on which 'it 

centered its investigation. The four groups were theseholars themselves, the 
publishers of scholarly bookstand journals, the learned societies, and the re- ; 
search libraries. 

These reports try to make the point that libraries [ace a difficult and uncer- 
tain future, one that will Almost certainly require a sharpening of purpose in 
line with a II- too-obvious financial, ""constraints and economic imperatives': 
Library users Wist heJp libraries make better use of what^they have^guided 
one would hope by a more ratuxtfal approach to Academic planning .|hii 11 we 
lave'seen J}c~fe7of«re. If retrenchment must take place it must be done not 
simply to reduce the size of thiMTcademic program, but to produce some badly- 
needed flexibility. * * 
- >As I have said it is eneouraging,to frnd4ibraries beiug given serous attention 
at last by hj^h- level groups, including this one, bu~t 1 must adtfepnekry that the 
attitudes expressed in the reports 1 have cited have not yet penetrated v&ry far 
into the r^anks of working scholars and academic administrators. Programs 
continue to be developed and approved without regard to the adequacy of 
library holdings and without the means to achieve adequacy. Accreditation re- 
ports continue to overemphasize library strengths and to gloss, over library 
weaknesses. Grant proposals continue to result in new -and- unanticipated 
.-man ds on libraries while granting 'agencies steadfastly refuse to support 
irary acquisitions. Individual scholars continue to insist on libraries main-* 
ainipg locally-held collections at any cost, just as they resist resource-sharing 
arrangements which would reduce costs and make accessible a wider range of 
materials. * <y , \ 

In short, there is a growing mismatch between the demands and expecta- 
tions c)Nibrary users and the ability of libraries to sMsjfy-those demands and 
^ex]^'cTatJ()ns. We hbrarians opened Pandora's box in the affluent SO's and 60' s 
by trVrfig to be all things to all people. As new programs proliferated, we tried to 
support them just as we supported and continued to support older programs. 
As new journals were born we subscribed to them? just as we sought to acquire 
the b;*ck files of older journals. Retrospe^tive^naterials we djd not have and 
could, not find in the out-of-print market we bought in reprint editions or in 
microform. We did not protest when< futurists and technologists predle/ed the 
wholesale conversion of tlib scholarly reeqgd to machine^ read able form and the 
creatjibivof electronic' delivery syslems reaching into every faculty office and 
every classroom. We did not succeed- in getting* scholars Jo understand that 
-** .' 
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theyVere in danger of losing eonfrofof their literature 4 ahcl'seejng that control 
shift from learned societies and un facilities to an information industry which 
views scholarly information a\a product to be marketed^ but only as long as it 
, is profitable to do so. * ' , ' r , 4 t ■ - - 

I realize that these are rather sweeping statements and 1 know that you could 
-point to nid'ny exceptions, but I believe the basic proposition is defensible. 
What is needed is a more honest and realistic approach to what the library can- 
do and mors, discussion and agreement about 'what it should 'do. Librarians 
have mapy ideas^about this, and despite the apparent absence of dialogue with 
the users of libraries we feel that considerable progress has been made in clos- 
ing Pandora's box and in preparing .libraries for the year 2000 and beyond. 
^Libraries have problems aH right, but.they are neither overwhelmed by them 
nor powerless in the face of them.) 

What are some of the things libraries have done and are doing to cope with 
an austere present and an uncertain future? They have paid close attention to 
improving library management; they have moved strongly into automation 
-and the use of appropriate technology; they have fashioned organizations and 
established affiliations -that are serving them well now and show promise of 
helping to meet future requirements. The Association of Research Libraries, 
now 50 years old, has an impressive record of accomplishment. Its Office of 
Management Studies, for example, has assisted more than one hundred uni- 
versity libraries to make nlore effective use of their management personnel and 
resources. The Center for Research Libraries in Chicago is adding new space 
and initiating new programs which will make it a more serviceable institution 
for all of us\ The Council on Library Resources, about which you will shortly 
hear more, has been a powerful force for constructive change in research li- 
braries. OCLC and RLG, the On-Line Computer Library Center and the Re-' 
search Libraries group are national organizations of libraries which, through 
collective action, are reshaping library activity to d network environment based 
upon the latest computer and telecommunications technology. NEL1NET, 
SOLfNET and any number of other computer-based cooperatives are serving 
similar purposes dt .regional and local levels. O 

On the individual campus, libraries'are working on several fronts to adapt 
to a leaner life-style. They are seeking' a balance between local holdings and 
remotely-held resources; whether in storage libraries, other universities, or in 
cooperative facilities, such as the. Center fo/ Research Libraries. They art? at- 
tempting to overcome the labor-intensive nature of libraries and to hold the 
line qii costs by providing new kinds of facilities, including computers and 
sophisticated communications devices. They are seeking hew sources of sup- 
port for library operations and are exercising much firmer control over library 
expenditures. jhey are rethinking the use of library* personnel, and are con- 
tinuing to try to find better ways of assimilating librarians into the university* 
community. At the same time they are trying to deal with certain overarching 
issues, namely the n^J^nrcnjent to create a t comprehensive and reliable national 
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bibliographic data base; to establish an assured source for scholarly serials 
^nd journals, and to -initiate a national program for the preservation <of our 
printed heritage. 

While librarians are concentrating on what they believe are attainable goals, 
there are those who would h<jve us believe that technology will solve all our 
problems. 'They perpetuate the myth that libraries ;nv back v ml mcKunre- 
sponsive,' slow to innovate and reluctant to seize or <>: 'wimcs . n# adapl to 
new developments. Librarians say a fair case can .u: made that in many re- 
spects libraries have led the way in employing technology for the benefit of 
ushers. They argue that the technologists have too" little faith m the existing 
enterprise and too little appreciation of the costs of* converting research librar- 
ies to some new form. While librarians acknowledge that hardware costs are 
coming down rapidly they'll thj^ their critics are not dealing fairlyiwith the 
costs of converting and using infoTmation on a scale comparable to the present 
use of large library collections. Many librarians believe that what is technologi- 
cally feasible is sometimes not affordable, and what is both feasible and afford- 
able ^sometimes not educationally sound nor intellectually desirable. We feel 
strongly that new systems of scholarly communication will supplement rather 
than supplant printed bbpks, scholarly journals, and research libraries. ^ 

Jim Haas selected the title for our presentation today and I am sure he.has 
his own views about -^hat "Closing Pandora's Box" means. I know he shares' 
my view that the users of libraries must drive the evolution and development of 
libraries'in the future. I do not mean to lecture this distinguished audience in 
its duty, but I would say to you that at a time when, institutional supportfor li- 
braries is eroding, when categorical aid from federal sources is iji jefeardy, 
and when the information industry is promoting unproven alternatives to 1U 
braries. those who use libraries and who value them must spe^ik out in they- 
behalf. Unless they do so, perhaps even at the cost of something else thfey value 
highly, libraries are unlikely to be able to provide wftat scholars and their stu- 
dents will require in the future. 

Itth'n Science article our next speaker put the matter more positively, and by 
way of conclusion to my remarks I offer the following quotation from Mr. Haas. 
"Publishers, librarians, and scholars in all disciplines are reflecting on the 

prospect ofWrging new systems with the old. There is little support iw 

reme- position that established components of the scholar; 

system will be replaced by the new technology, iiere is cr ^Afc 
sources and skills required to transform the old and wisely ^iWP 

too littje and too late." 

Warren J- Haas 

I was a university librarian during the golden years, from the late 1950's well 
into the 1970 s. For universities generally it was a "period of rising budgets, 
globalization and extrapolation of traditional academic programs, rapidly ex- 
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panding research support, and growing enrollment at all levels. That setting 
fostered rapid library collection growth, new library biiilding£on almost every 
campus (most built with provision for future expansion) and rapidly growings 
library staffs (the number of graduate lit^ary schools increased from about 25 
in the late '50's to more than 70 in about 15 year,). The same period saw mas- 
sive increases infpublishing volume, especially journals, and costs rising far 
faster than inflationary-rates. It also saw the advent of computers and the ficst 
promises of computing and communications technology to the library world. 
In short, it was a stimulating and expansive era. But I wish I- could live it over 
again, because there are somethings I would try to do differently. 

This is not to say that those Vere wasted years. Research universities and 
research Jibraries' both accomplished much o£ lasting importance. But we 
made one fundamental mistake. We assumed continuing, and thus infinite, 
expansion in what is essentially a finite enterprise. By and large, the quantity 
of solid research that can be undertaken, the amount of instruction required, 
and even the number of books and journals that can actually be used are gov- 
erned by demographic realities. Had we acknowledged the possibility of de- 
pression v we might have acquired some insurance. Universities ^might have 
established more useful links vvith.each other, some of the then available funds 
might have been used to establish or strengthen regional and national support 
capabilities for libraries, concern for quality as much as for quantity might 
have influenced the expansion of professional education for library and infor- 
mation service, and the set of related activities that are now called scholarly 
communication would k have been identified as a matter of primary concern of 
universities. Had we all looked ahead with more vision, we would be far better 
off today than we are. 

The Council on Library Resources and the organizations, institutions and 
individuals with which \t works are now trying to reclaim some lost opportuni- 
ties. Irf a sense, we are seeking to construct the future on a foundation of hind- 
sight. This is our attempt to close Pandpra's Box, which, for libraries, seems to 
have been filled with some superficially valid but unrealistic expectations. For 
the record. CLR is an operating foundation established in 1956 by Ford, and 
now funded by a numb.er of foundations. We have no endowment of our own. 
For foundations and libraries alike, we are an intermediary organization 
focused on selected issues impov <o academic anf 'h libraries . 

their user We work toward oin ( .aives through stall activities and grams 
to others. 

Now I will turn to my sampler of accomplishments and present activity. I will 
simply list a few tangible itgrrus of interest in several broad categories. The in- 
tent is not to overload you witrrfacts, but to give you a true impression of the 
importance and magnitude of change that is underway. 
1. Bibliographic systems and services 
' — 15-20 million bibliographic records for books and serials are now in 
machine-readable Jorm. *^ 
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— The internal operations of many libraries have been transformed, and 
costs of processing much material have been substantially reduced. 

—New sfhall computer^ will make possible integrated, record^systems for 
individual libraries orgt^ups of libraries. fc j 

— Work is underway to develop a standard network interconnection that 
will permit interactive linking of computer systems. This work will also 
make possible cooperative development and maintenance of files of 
records by a number of ^libraries in a standardized, non-redundant 
' way. The first application will be the creation of a national name au- 
thority file service. * " < 
-^-A study oHhe several on-line catalogs now operational in the country 
has just been completed. The prospects are strong that on-line cata- 
logs will replace files of catalog cards during the next five or so years. 
Scholars find the search characteristics of the best of the experimental 
models attractive. These new catalogs will make much more use of 
subject access capabilities and will provide more precision in identify- 
ing specific, needed items. 

— Chinese, Japanese and Korean characters will soon be handled with- 
out transliteration in bibliographic files, and most major Orientalti- 

x^braries, including f he Library of Congress, will soon begin c'ooperatSp 
cataloging efforts. v 

National collections for research 
There are encouraging signs that libraries are beginning to act as if 

•they really befieve that the myth of self-sufficiency is dead. > 

— Work is underway in a number of. libraries to .develop a standard 
method of describing content and strength of collections, the first step 
toward sharing'collecting responsibility: 

— RLG libraries have developed a' computerized inventory of compre- 
hensive collections, and are now individually assuming responsibility 
for specific subject fields. 1 

— The idea of a national pe^'HWv -if-.j' beca .&; 

is logical. There are sigi. l serious discussions will soon begin again 
to attempt to resolve proolems that have arisen between publishers 
and librarians. ■ fe ' • v > 

—The Center for Research Libraries has moved into a new building, and 
is now drawing up long-range plans for the future. 

—The topic of preservation of deteriorating collections is far from re- 
solved, but there are several signs of progress: 

° L.C. has contracted for tests to establish performance and cost in- 
formation for conversion of printed text to optical disc format, for 
both color and black' and white. 

• L.C, is now assessing results of a test to deacidify books, using di- 
ethyl zinc. 50QP volumes have been processed at one time in a NASA 
test chamber. 
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• In the next week or so, the report of the Committee on Book Longev- 
ity will be published and distributed to paper producers, book man- 
ufacturers'and publishers. The.report sets reasonable standards for* 
paper quality and book manufacturing procedures. 

3. Access systems 

Bibliographic success and a growing Commitment to cooperative col- 
lecting have created a ne"w frontier: improving the means of access to 
library materials and to items of information. 

— The major computerized bibliographic utilities have 'installed message 
1 systems to expedite and make more reliable the inrerlibrary loan process. 

—The Ford Foundation has just provided CLR with funds for a new pro- 
gram to seek ways to reduce legal, organizational, and technical con- 
straints on access to materials and to information. 

— Several experiments are in the planning or funding stage to test meth- 
ods of converting text to digital form for purposes of transmission and 
ultimate reconversion. ' > 

4. Library management 

—During the last decade, a good many libraries have undertaken self- 
studies of internal operations, of preservation needs, collecting poffe 
cies and practices. 
—CLR plans to support and guide a major series of studies relative to the 
cost and funding of research libraries.' A CLR board committee re- 
, cently nofca^n&it the most difficult problem currently facing libraries 
stems from the changed setting in * h tb will soon be operating. 
M " •* ■ ' crse information service are being developdcTT many of 
u a commerc' >l basis. How libraries will operate in the complex 
;onomic setting i plied by the commercialization of information is 
ii unresolved ques )n. 

5. Professional education - * 

Present and predicted changes for research libraries imply changes in , 
the library profession itself. CLR has recently begun a major program, 
including projects noted belowyto improve^understanding jof the re-* 
search library role in teaching and research and to stimulatechange uT~ 
education and training for research librarianship. 

—The Library School at Michigan has established a program specifically 
for research librarianship, and is making a social efFor^to recruit stu- 
dents with active subject interests and strortg quantitative skills. 
^The University, bf Chicago (Graduate tibrary School, in cooperation 
* with the Graduate School of Management, has established a program 
to strengthen management skills of individual librarians in a year-long 
certificate program. 

-The k ^ (k>\ of Library and Information Science has established 
an intensive advanced management program for individuals holding 
majorTibrary administrative posts. 
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The fundamental question of library responsibilities in a university setting 
needs new> and imaginative attention. For economic and intellectual reasons, it 
seem* essential that ^he reseapfch library of the future be an active component 
Tn the processes of teaching and research. The extension of role implies changes 
in libra^staff composition and capabilities. A larger portion of library profes- 
sional staff \vTlnteed to maintain an active interest in major subject fields, and 
new approaches to professional education wttl be requirecf\to accommodate t4 
the needs and interests of subject, technical, and management specialists that 
togettfer are the core of future research library staffs. 

In summary,, this is an active and important era in research library develop- 
ment. The matters at the heart of al/of this activity are central to the interests of 
graduate faculties, and it is imperative that those faculties participate fully in the 
processes of planning and establistjjjj^the research libraries of the future. 

* " " ' X ' 

j Deanna B. Marc urn 

\ Noxt week qt Wingspread, the home of the Johnson Foundation, 40 university 
/administrators, scholars, librariai{s/and foundation officers who were selected 
by the Arfterican Council of Learned Societies, the Association of American 
Universities, and the Association of'Researeh Libraries will spend V/i days dis- 
cussing the future of research libraries and the[r users. The impetus for this 
conference came nearly two years ~ago from a small group of .representatives 
from these same sectors, all convinced ttyaKhe time had come for a new initia- 
tive in the research fibqary world if the needs of scholars for library resources 
and information services are to be met in intellectually sound and financially 
realistic ways' They realized that research libraries are changing fundamen- 
tally, and it is no longer possible to set policies simply by extrapolating from 
past practices. 

Task forces were appointed to review issues and ueeds in five key areas: bib- 
liography systems, resource sharing, preservation, technology, and the pro- 
fession of librarianship. The task foree reports, along with subsequent discus- 
sions with the a$a»H/ committee, will provide the base, though not the limits, 
for the Wings^eaff"conieren;Ce " 

Pat Batting director of Columbia University ..jraries and the Interim 
President of the Research Libraries Group, will lead the discussion of biblio- 
graphic systems, filling jn for Hanna Gray who chaired the task force; she will 
consider briefly the present and projected bibliographic structure and assess 
its adequacy in intellectual, economic, and operational *terms. The partici- 
pants will be asked to contribute their views on what is needed, frAm each of 
the perspectives represented, in a bibliographic system. What are the require- 
ments for providing unimpeded access to bibliographic information? What 
are the frustrations? And how might they be eased? 

The next topic will be resource sharing "Oscar Handlin. director of the Har- 
. vard Library and chairman of the\resource sharing task force, will review the 
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efforts to date to share library resources and suggest some of the reasons fqr 
l^ss than complete success. He will move beyond current activities to explore 
some of the new prospects "for resource sharing made possible^by technology 
and a widely^ available, bibliographic system. What are (he immediate and fu- 
ture possibilities for libraries building comprehensive subject collections with 
speclfnrifbraries assuming responsibility for *?£rtain subject areas? What are 
the prospects f6r centralized national collections, r to $hich all libraries ancl 
scholars have equal access? Participants will 1 snare their views on what would 
be most helpful to them, and consider the economic and technological impli- 
cations #f the various options. ^ 
Mn f|se afternoon, David Statu, the directo^fjf the Research Library of the 
New Vork Public and the chairman of the- preservation task force, will con- 
tinue the discussion of resources, focusing specifically on the preservation « 
problems faced"by virtually all research libraries. What are the*nation-wide.ef- 
^forts most likely to help* alleviate^the problem of deteriorating collections? Is it 
feasible to combine collection responsibility with a commitment to preserve 
materials in the same subject area? What are- the institutional responsibilities^ 
for preservation of previously acquired materials during a period of constraint 
*on new acquisitions? And how tan the bibliographic system be used in creating 
a national preservation plan? 

The final afternoon session will t be devoted to technology, with discussion 
Jed by Dick'Cyert. the task force chairman and the President of Carnegie- 
Mellon. He will begin by .looking at the reasonable expectations for technology 
as it pertains all of the other topics under consideration. Rather than paint- 
ing an extreme futuristic picture, he will describe the greatest potential bene- 
fits for applying technology to library problems. We hope that the. group will • 
begin to think about the realistic and economically viable applications of tech- 
nology for the foregoing projblems associate^" with scholarship and research 
libraries. * 

A^ter the group has been exposed to this series of issues, all needing concen- 
trated and thoughtful attention, participants will have time to ask questions" 
and to reflect on the earlier topical discussions; we will then attempt to estab- 
lish an agenda for action and to, consider how we can best^pffontain a conti- 
nuity of attention and effort to the problems we tyave disdmgd. 

It is impossible, of course, to predict the outcome of this conference. We are 
assembling some of the strongest talent available to tackle these issues, and we 
trust the process to produce results. Yet. I think it is safe to identify those 
themes that occurred repeatedly in the task fdfees* discussions and reports and 
to speculate about some possible approaches and projects that might result. 

I will identify the four major objectives that have been proposed thus far and 
offer illustrations of some possible actions. 
J, Li bran' resources for research 

Objective: In the context of present and long-range national require - 
v ments, to assure the availability of comprehensive, well or- 
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ganized and properly maintained collections of published J ' 
materials needed for research and scholarship. J 
' To meet this objective, there are several'things that might be done; : in 
addition to the many examples of progress we can already point .to: 

1) Establish or expand, on behalf of the country, collections of materials 
v in carefully chosen Categories (e.g., periodicals) that are important to 

scholarship and are likely to be used, over time, by a substantial, if. * 
ul^predictable, set of users. ' *. ' + * 

2) Encourage application of evefving systems for assessing collection 
. strength by subject, and for* promoting shared responsibility foe 

building and maintaining comprehensive subject collections. 'The > 
Research Libraries Group has made an excellent beginning' fofr its * - 
own members and tfye Association of Research Libraries is in the pro- 
cess of trying to find ways to use the same methodology for a wider set 
of libraries. These efforts should be encouraged and expanded. 

3) Undertake a thorough economic study of the implications of rt^urce/' 
sharing. If we are .talking about redeploying institutiorfal iunds to 
build and preserve collections in the national interesVwe must find 
ways of describing the economic impact on individual institutions. 

4) Establish an office to monitor the performance of resource de^bp- 
menr activities that are of national importance. This could be a re-, 
sponsibility taken on by an existing organization, ox a new program 
might be needed. \ * 

. Collection preservation } ~ ° 

. 'Objective:. To assure the preservation^ printed and archival materials 
* important to scholarship and research. ^ 

Preservation is a topic that has already received substantial attention 
in the largest And ojdest research libraries. A number of individual insti- 
tutions have taken steps to save at least portions of theif collections from 
ruin, but without a national plan there is fto f assurance,trjat the reskafch 
materials needed by scholars nationwide will- be preserved. ' 

Some possible approaches and activities building on .efforts already J 
underway include: s * — - . , * 

1) Establish a national plan of action for addressing the->retrospective .. > 
preserva^oj/problem including priorities, methods/;and finding. ^ * fv 

2) Improve understanding of (he problem of preservation among a, " *'y 
wider audience to help secure fur/ding%r retrospective programs, na- 
tionally arip!,internatiqjnally. * * 

-The economic implications of preservation prograrris are masSfre, arid 
there must be concensus on preservation as a prjorityV before funding is', 
sought. ^- ^ I • - t S" 

3) Encourage major libraries to include^substantial preservation efforts 
in ongoing operations, especially to assure preservation of Unique or 

• distinctive items. v . 
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Tins will be a natural outgrowth of the efforts now in progress to iden- 
tify collection strengths in individual libraries. 

4) Promote research, on behalf of all libraries, to perfect preservation 
techniques and to test and apply new technological methods to pre- 
servation goals. 

Much work is yet to be done in testing paper and production methods. 
It \vtmld he -very Mi.seful if such research projects were conducted in 
universities 

5) Hneourage c(x>peration between library and scholarly organizations 
to establish preservation priorities within subject areas. 

Hi is is an obvious area for C(X)peration between scholars and li- 
brarians. Librarians are interested in preserving the materials needed for 
'scholarship; scholars can help identify the materials to receive priority 
treatment. ^> 

()) Kxpand production facilities to capture text of deteriorating b<x>ks \fi 
cost effective ways that will assure perinaneiiee of the copied text and 
ready access to the materials. ^ 
') Consolidate* and make comprehensive the bibliographic services that 
identify and locate master copies of texts. 
Ill Bibliographic services 

Objective lo improve bibliographic services for library users. 

f he < ouhcU-a Bibliographic Service Development Program is in its 
fourth sear and the progress has been remarkable There is mow the dis- 
tinct prospect that library users and. scholars will haw access, regard- 
less ot location, to all bihliograjjnic information in machine-readable 
loi m I here ha \ c been 1111 ineivus c< >opcrat ivc dc\ clop men t el tort s among 
the se\ era I data base producers due to MSI )M el lot t s; \ et , there is more 
work to be done if the overall objective is to be realized, l or example 
h Determine with more precision the tcv|tiircments ol users lor subject 
access lo bibliographic data bases. 

In a recent study ot online public access catalogs, researchers 
discineied that the need lor sub|cet access is tar greater (ban ur had 
realized uith traditional card catalogs 

- 1 ) 1 xpand and enrich the ( ONSI 1\ dma base lor scrwVs. 

I he bibhogi aphic uitormalioii about serial pubheatioi n m j Ul ii'H 
tie limited to a single data has:' 

\) ( onlinue unrein elh>rts to .idd ,ind m.ikr nati«»nalK accessible bib 
lioi*raphu' data bast s 4 

li I ■ \p|ore ihf relationship ItIu c.-n <--*p.mded bibh< nuaph u lapubih 
t i''s ami tie n laud lor hhi ar\ materials and inh ►rniat ion sr i \ u c s 
In ot hi' i u oi ds. w e need lo deter nunc what < >t hci ca pabil it ie\ ca n be 

icalizi (I llmaii'li thr cxistuie biblx ei .ipli u wsiein 

o Vw »mon- hi t i ci M \n dm,<( ion .» no >n e luhlh »m aplih i-nO'i ()i i-.»" s on 
hdt.dl ill uvi-. f 
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Competition between bibliographic utilities may prevent the best 
possible service to library usOr% 
IV. Technology and scholarly communication 

Objective: To make effective, economical u 4 se of. computer, comnumi- 
cations and text storage technologies in providing access to 
information for scholars and researchers. 
I echnologv, as you know, is an important tool for libraries. Yet. 
(here are far too. many instances of technology being viewed as an end. 
not a means. There are too many examples of institutions designing 
their own systems, agd sometimes producing redundant results with 
-high price lags. Some possible large scale co<g>erative efforts in the 
technology area that could benefit all libraries might include. 

1) Establish an experimental technology based document delivery .sys- 
tem to assess performance and user characteristics. 

2) Explore technology applications in publishing irWhe context of li- 
bran lunctions anil user requirements. 

}) Lxtend current assessments of videodisc technology for text storage, 
with the end of assessing sen ices and cost implications for research 
libraries 

I he Library of Congress i> conducting iin experiment whcicb\ the 
contents of popular journah will be stored on videodisc and users will 
have access b\ calling up |ournal articles on a terminal The costs and 
the reactions ol users will be important findings tor other research 
libraries, as w ell. 

j, -\) Studv the reh; lonslups between the format of informal ion and its 
11 1 1 1 it v for majo/siibjcct categories, sets of users, and kinds of use. 
W'c hear niucli speculation about w (±at kinds of materials might be 
nio-a \ahiablc in machine readable lorfn. but what do users think 7 
How will scholars ot the various-disciplines respond to alternative for- 
mats? 

CONCLUSION 

I'm Mile vou Kill aj;iee (Flat this represents a full agenda h>i W'uigsprcad. I 
should emphasize that Wjngsprcad is a hr^umtn^ The cooperation and collab- 
orative work of scholars, administrators, and librarians must be strengthened 
and expanded Our presence here is another example- ol trying to open the 
communie.it ion channels We ask now (hat vou let us know which of these ac 
hwties or what other activities are most important to vou If there is uisuf 
tu ient time to comment tins morning. I hope sou will call us at ( ouncil on Li 
biar\ Resources in Washington so that we can incorporate \our ideas. 
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Business Meeting 

Presiding; W. J)exter Whitehead, Chahyxan. CCiS Board of Directors and 
Dwni/tff the Graduate Schhtd of Arts and Sciences. TJnivvrsity of Virgjtiia, 
President s Report Michael J. IVIc/ar, Jr.. President. 

The Conned of Graduate Schools in the U.S. ^ 
Committee anil Task Force Reports 
Resolutions 
lunancnd Report 
President s Report 



( (iS President 
Michael ./ I'clcrur. Jr 



Michael J. Pclczor, Jr. 

It is a pleasure to h.ive lb)- opport 1 m it v to share with you some of the ac- 
tivities of the Council during and to suggest certain issues that may con- 
cern us in l l )8,V l et me first comment briefly on several developments that oc- 
cupied our attention in \ ( )H?.. 

Support for Graduate I 'ducatioti . F ederal support for gravitate education 
remains in a holding pattern of fragile stability. Support for research has tu- 
i i eased slightly overall with large increases in defense related programs, 
small increases in the health sciences. NM\ and reductions at NANA. Com- 
merce. Hl'D. [\ncrgy and lulucalmn 

^-pySupport for financial aid programs has stabilized, following the precipitous 
decline of the hist fifteen years. In that period the nation moved from generous 



support .of research and graduate education, expressed by tit ty thousand 
lederal graduate lellow ships to today's aiiu/ntv a total of five thousand five 
bundled ledeial t el It >w '^^kki^d ttainecships I his decline has been accom 
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[Tinned h\ ,i shittJhiu aid borrowing hv i»r;u1 it ate 'students, Graduate students 
aeeount for one^ Guaranteed Student Loan dollar in three. An^irlffgraduate 
and professional student (iSL loau volume totahj an estimated 52.2 billion 
dollars. I bus. the administration's proposal* to eliminate these students from 
the (iSI. program Ua\ qo small -threat . I haaks to an o\ ens helming response 
[rum students, parents, and institutions, tins proposed action was defeated. 

[he hnanetal indebtedness that main gradual udents incur is becoming 
dist u rh 1 n l; K In^h Kcpav men t sehedii Irs, so met tmes at t he rate of se\ era I 
hundred dollars a month, ean streteh o\er a decade or more New research 
and polic\ studies are undcr\\'a#io document tins shift to widespread loan 
financing of graduate and professional slmfv and its personal, social, and 
educational conscqim/U cs I hese studies arc expected to demonstrate the 
nerd for a revival of (cdcial fellowship and icsearch support direct l\ con 
ilcctcd n> LMaduatc education Detailed piopo^als foi such support should he 
forthcoming in eaiU I W M I hese pn>posals should influence puhlk pohev 
debate and tcikial budget making 

( o ad u a I e ediu at h ni like ol hci Sui,.i . . -I ^.au, . . i ■ i ui\i v ^ t* ■ la 1(1 foi \ 
i..u_i;Ii fhwiiulal tkvldlii^ 1 Ik' fcdeUil iljfl.lt like a 1 1 ud II; I uu U tulUoi n>ll 
lliuies I" l:ic.w v\t arc l,v ad Lie (.maid (lie >2(K) billion dollai debt level 
I nlo t h . n.il l. ^ . o>n -it i v begins d> l \ pal id di asl nall\ upwaitl ul \ i. ical 
l iM' ijuwih pel t if b'diiul |>oIil\ l)Hi>! iiih\i m i»ik t»f t f l IL"e dliLX I I.miv 
^ n t u\cU nsi pcnhiu;, till dufiicMk ■ nd U ii: i S|K. lall\ tarnation and en 
tltk nienl po^ianiv i h laisv personal and toipoiatc 

1 lu'i e lilt - ni > Liinw cin, t l$crc ai e no oj uu k sol u 1 1« »n > v\ 1 1 1, i r ( Mi i •. nuia<> 

i MiuoniK nifitrxi matlmtie education will ha\e to continue in mohili/e 
students, parents irustccs and institutions to convev the importance of in- 
vestment m education New friends and allies from business, industry, and 
eanennnent will have to he developed to maintain and support activities that 
we in graduate education hche\e arc ncccssarv l ortunateh. .American belief 
in the importance ot learning has not diminished, even in these uncertain 
times It remains an article ol faith amnm» most of tmr people that the more 
lear imii; one uin i-rl i fie l;u\iIo his < a het v i >ul nbu t ion lc <>ui v»ciet v can be 
Perhaps the must uuu.il task fating ih is to >how that (In ejaduatc school is 
tile i < h >| alid hiaiu h of dim educational s\su-ni and (hat Its continued \1talltv is 
csst in ui l In i.U the k arnini; and (caelum; that e,oc> on in oui mil let \ 

/ )\< \u Oi >n il ( ttfnmtwi.'ti >-n \ttutrni f l/itttn ml \\ r 1 1. 1 . I ». »d\ 

i , t ,iUa t>\ (In I 'Ml llliihn I In* ..( Inn \u A iikihIiik nls he*, a n >^ « >pe I ,d lot I a I 
In I fx v . wn.nlssh ai uHliiifhri I »\ i O c rncnibcis. the I'lisldcnl the 

St ,.ali ...id 1 1. Ilniiv nl K [MLM'iitatl fi t ik li appointed h»Ui I he t h atl nia li 
is Mi I ,a\ id J« a.es V'ilC < hancelhn ti>i I )t \ elopnient at V .aide, l -lit I ' n ivei sltv 
v (iiaduate education a ml the importance to it of student financial aid will 
ffyiue pioininenth in Uie coriimission's report, which is cspected in mid NHJ 
A suhcoimiul te<' on inaduate education is made up of John Hrademas, I'resi 
deni of New N oi k Gl : n iv el sit v itoimci ( oiuuessman tiom Illinois). ( haunian, 
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Senator Claiborne IVII- of Rhode Island; and Marilyn I). Liddicoat.' a Ca4i* 
fornia attorney. We have had several meetings with (he staff of i\\\s subeom- 
mittee and fhe opportunity to provide information and to comment on its 
preliminary documents. We will continue to maintain close liaisyn with the 
commission. The commission's findings will likely provitle the data base for 
the rj^xt reauthorization of the Higher [duration Amendments, a process 
scheduled to begin in 1 1 >H4 % 

I he Status of Precolle^e Science and Mat hematics . The sorry state of af- 
fairs in preeollegc science and mathematies has been documented by reports 
from several groups. I hev meludc: 

• National Science Foundation and Department of f'ducation Science and 
l.n^ineerin^ I.Jucatioti for the I WO s ami Beyotul . 

• National Science Foundation Scicnn and l-.n^irieerin^ l,ducationc Data 
iind Infonnation 1WJ, A Refhirt to the Sat tonal Science Hoard Commix 
won on Rretolle^e l.dmtiflon in Mathematics. Si lern e and Tvchnulugy . 

I he National Acadcim of Sciences' Convocation an Precollege Kditcu 

(ion tn Mathematu ,\ iiml Si lencc 
- A mil i n ail Aim*. Kit Ion Iuj (he A d> ,n c i nv . . i .a V u. i m v t.J.^.nt^u o, i ft < 

Si Urn < i \ Dcvclofyititf ( r ima 
One of the latest ol [ hcv; I cpol I s 1 1. ,u ,.l I f i ». N it i ., lt .l N.k,,, t b, U . <v mi. 

...ission published in Oetobci I l M2 fiitulcd "lodav's noblcm.. I d 

Mloi urn \ ( r I , Is II hcgliis 

Aliom Ifn I ii|IUil .^lau . iI.^.l i. ^^.a.aui^ ha ..iciicnn [fun >-ui ediica 
nonal systems arc facing un.rdinatc difficulties in trying to meet the needs 
ot the nation m our changing and increasingly technological society. We 
appear to be raising a generation of Americans, m^nv of whom lack the 
understanding ami the skills necessary to participate fully in the technolog- 
ical world in which thev live and work Improyed preparation of all citizens 
in the fields of mathematics, science, and technology is essential to the 
development and maintenance of our nation's economic strength, military 
sec u rit \ commitment to the democ rat k ideal of an informed and partici- 
pating cin/cnr\ and leadership in ma I heiiuil k s . science and technology " 

t .mom a^ln^ »iu h impntrM-J pi*, pin itlU'ii i>t inn xlii/cns is I hcN gnr|>tise of 
the LomnusM.m. ih agenda is duected low aid ule ot if u at ion of the financial 
iiml 1 1 ii man ie sou n. \ s [u\ essji > to »tv. v « >mpll^l i i h is 

^ . >u will icv. id I 1 1 1 at ,ii ( > 1 1 1 nice t Hit; List \ ca i w t l , .% . I u ( <.u i% l , 1 1 n . a. >i i t 
^tic ijiiestlon "Is i^i.iOij.ih ciliKiition f ii It i II I hl; it-s i s|>. >. i \iblllt \ in clciucnftar\ 
ami sccondaiv education.' I he pam lists ,iih%\n u> this question was "No!" 
I he graduate communits which prepares teaclieis and tcacliers of teachers, 
must he concerned with the entire spectrum ol education, the pipeline from 
kindergarten through post doctoral stiuh as well as "hie long learning." 

'\ti \\\e\strn'nt of Mc\ctin h Doitoititc f'tinntinis tn the I S I he ( onlei 
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ence typ>ard* sunov. "An Assessment of Res^arctT Doctorate Programs in the 
United States," wav-Completed in 1^82. The report is being published as five 
separate documents, each one covering a broad program field: (I ) mathemat- 
ical and physical sciences; (2) humanities; i^Y engineering; (4) biological sci- 
ences; (5) social and behavioral sciences. * 

Sixteen incisures or program characteristics were utilized in characterizing 
individual research doctorate programs. 1 hese sixteen measures vVere divided 
into the following categories: program si/e: characteristics of graduates; 
repiHational survey results, university libran si/e; research suppo'Yi; and pub- 
lication records. ^ 

Among the distinctive features of the Conference Board stijijv'i.s its em 
phasis upon multidimensional characteristics of epiahtv Only'prOgrams that 
award research doctorates have been surveyed, other purposes ot/ doctoral 
training arc tick now lodged to be impouant but thev aie outside the scope ol 
this particular investigation I he mu It idinicnsional approach explicitly reeog 
ni/cs the limitations of studies (hat make assessments sole I v ill terms ot per 
iclved tjualltv among pceis die s. > called "i e pu ( at loiial Yallngs Program 
into! iii.it inn w ,,s iceelveo 1 to>m (v\». bundled iwcntv eight uiilvcrsit k t and the 
data w eic u v lew eu^ In a p pi o\i mate 1)^ t lv c t h. nisand ev alu.ttoi s 

I h< ( (/.S iiKl.li Si/f lvv<\v* merit Sct\Uc for l fu Master * II. v 

,u ailat.illtv <>f the CCiS CiKLH instilment fm die .ell asses.. ncnt ol po> 
tan is tit i he nu\.(ei\ device level \wh t mm limed (his tall 1 lie self 
assessment of .luulunk ptogtai.is developed bv CCi.S c>KhM toiili'lhuo.s to 
the process ol " self regulation " I he American Council on Hducation main 
tains an office on Self Regulation Activ ities of Colleges and I ! mversities ACh 
and ( (iS continue to stress the significance of self -assessment and self 
regulating processes initiated and iniplemented by colleges and universities. 

A New Carnegie Commission reports nt it led I he Corn rol < if the Campus A 
Report on (he (iovemarm' of Higher l ilmufton calls upon higher education 
to reaffirm and strengthen self-regulation. This report notes: 

In rc\ciil vcais demands h>i accou nl abdit v In agencies hound the won 
pus have ballsed confusion abont where the auihoiitv is lodged and have 
w ot ,] ilt tw ii t lie 1 1 adit loiial t;ov ct Muiu e st i net 1. 1 e of hlglicl education If 
the eniieet hahiiKe between IntcgiKv and act on n t abi lilv is to be mam 
(diked (lit tu ade i u v i mi si assume • not e r espotistblllt V ft a i egn lat ln^ 
itself " 

(it, |»,. i . , i , . . . t i i .1. l.i 

pi ,>U i Mm, . in / u i ,;i \ * a . n .i, . j . >\ i hi i f ; . i t Ik .k c , u n (. bill t v m 

* The C utile I ence I »« ><» i A im ki.li s i v. pi . •< niallu ti.Hn i bv A mi i k an c », u ,,v ll 

of I earned Sock ties. American Council on [-'ducat inn. National Research 
Council, and Social Sciences Research ( ouneil. 
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accomplish these twin goals, the commission calls for strengthening boards of 
trustees ajid campus autonomy 1 ; the improvement/)!' regional and specialized 
accreditation; the establishment of new linkages between higher education 
AncLstatC-aiul federal governments; and greater protection for individual 
rights on campus. , ~ v 

kfGS-GREB Confereti$% Workshop on Sew Gradiufty Programs. . Last 
fall's (October 19K2) Joint undertaking by CGS and GRHB, a Conference 
Workshop on New Graduate Programs, was a success. Approximately one 
hundred persons were present, a standing -room -only attendance. The event 
was field in conjunction with the t)5th annual meeting of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, which provided an opportunity for graduate deans to ex- 1 
change views with other university administrators. The CGS BoaftJ also had 
the pleasure of a joint reception with the ACF Board of Directors. J 

The major 1 topics of the Conference Workshop included: ' 

• incentives and impediments for program innovation 

• the iiiKicrlyii^j) concepts for program innovation in major subject fields 

• university industry cooperative graduate educat ion^rograms 

We aic in the process ot preparing for publication the proceedings ot this Con 
tcrence Workshop, and copies will be distributed to all attendees and CGS 
mcmhei s 

I he C G.^ tiv.aiil tia.N c ^pressed .m ifuu^si In developing a ipcciul topic one 
dav conference with ACF at the lattci's annual meeting in Ioronto. 

Canada. OctoKr 12 14. I4HJ 

Graduate Edui ation Forutn* I his is a new activity and u is illustrative of 
the creative partnership between CGS a^ul GRFB, In the fall of 1983. we will 
conduct two one-day Graduate Education Forums, one in Philadelphia and 
one in San Francisco. The purpose of the CGS GRHB Forums is to provide 
potential graduate st Helen ts with information about the choice of a graduate 
school, the admissions process, financial opportunities, program require- 
ments, and GRF tests and services. Students will also have an opportunity to 
visit personallv with institutional representatives and to inquire about their 
programs 

l\nrolhtu rri Survey.* Kighilv or wrongly, the pnblk and the news media 
have an oh session with enrollment figures. More often than not the only 
stories from our meetings that are picked up by the press relate to enrollment 
data linen all the important matters on our agenda, the emphasis on this one 
topic is unfortunate and misleading 

{ UtS s annual sin vcv uf enroll me id .int., \ . lu. kJ in ^>lhdu>i atWui with 

oKIiH (his yeai we preceded the v rutc.i au\cv with telephone calls to a 
selected sample ol uistituXions. ( I "flft e were chosen on the hasjlol public or 
private character, degree offerings, si/c. and geographic distribution . ) This 
"early bird" survey revrijled that enrollment was down only six -tent lis of one 
per cent . 
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The comprehensive annual survey — the twelfth., in a^fcryjs — was sent to all 
CGS member schools in the falLof 1982 and we are grateful to the 71% of 
those who responded. The findings are far from discouraging. Here are the 
highlights: 

• Total enrollments were down 1% from 1981-82; 

• First-time, enrollments dropped 4% ; ^ 

^ • The nirmber of applicant s*i*?fs unehanged; t * ' 

• The number of assistant sliips increased 1%; the number of fellowships 
was unehanged; ; ^ 

• leaching assistant stipe neks increased hi a number of fields: in econom- 
ics, they were up u.2°<i. in English up 6.5°n. in chemistry up 7.4%; 

• One percent fewer master's degrees werc\awarded in 1981-82 than in the 
previous year; the number of doctoral degrees was unehanged. 

Copies of the survey findings will be mailed to all CCS deans. 



SUML U>MJLJ> I UK 

tn <../ i w/.w^H^ fur S(nJ<rit.\ Members of **oili i migit-ss ar^ 1 iuk 

likely to forget the out panning of protests over studeru aid .aits during^ 982. 
Nevei theless, we cannot afford to relax our efforts to protaat and improve stu 
dent aid programs 

On November 10 IW2 an invitational eonfeiemc look place in Washing 
ton. D.C. on the subject "Should There Be a National Panel of Graduate and 
Professional Student Aid Issues?" The conference was chaired by Dr. Roger 
Hcyns. President of the Hewlett Foundation (formerly President of ACE). 
There were representatives from several of the Washington higher education 
tissoeiations, r#ajor foundations and the professional associations represent- 
ing law, medicine, and engineering. Thomas Finney and 1 participated in this 
Conference. 

As might be anticipated, the Conference began by raising questions about 
the need for another panel, who might he infringing on whose turf, what data 
are presently available and what voids exist, and what policy issues need to be 
addressed. After a morning and afternoon of talk, Chairman Heyn appointed 
Francis Keppel. Chairman of the National Student Aid Coalition, to head a 
steering committee that would plan activities for the proposed panel Its even 
tual findings recommendations and proposals will likely supplement those 
in the forthcoming report of the National Commission on Student Financial 
Assistance 

Developing Partnerships A v.coiul major area of concern for us in IWJ 
relates to our various partnerships, including those with state governments, 
the federal government, business, ami industry. We need to work steadily to 
improve our rapport with each of these groups. Wc need to articulate more ef- 
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fectively (lie centralitv of graduate education to the material and social well- 
bejng of our nation and "ff s people. ». *^ 

Leadership in Academic Progratyi Development . The ways that graduate 
education relates to society and the ways that relationship perceived by 
societv arc changing. We nuist become proactive in that chajige, influencing 
its force* and giving, it direction. We cannot do this simply by playing on such- 
words as "quality." "excellence." and "productivity." 

One theme 4 -' that courses through much of contemporary; writing about 
higher education is its social responsibility. It seems clear ^that as graduate 
education designs a future for itself it must take more into account of ihe 
world beyond the campus. Left free to make its autonomous choices about 
how learning and teaching will go on. graduate schools must consider how 
these precious and privileged activities affect the nation and the world. In a re- 
cent Phi Beta Kappa address, Robert Marshak. physicist, university presi- 
dent, and distinguished professor, put the issue as follows; 

IHe impact ol science and technology on soci^tv is so great trial unless 
Aincilcan u ni\ ci sit ics ale willing to accept much gieatei responsibility for 
applied multidusciplinars research on t fie large societal problems, more 
and more of out social decision making will be based on the self serving'* 
needs ot government, the blandishments of special interest groups, a" rid t,he 
per\ asive emotiorndiMii ot the mass media Ihe present day American uni- 
versity can be the most effective instrument of social olecision-making 
because there discourse is relatrVelv free of political pressures and ideologi- 
cal expediency, and research and scholarship can be pursued without be- 
ing constantly subjected to changing moods of external publics." 

The' rebuilding of our economy is the principal goal of American domestic 
policy for the balance of this century. In the current debates over how to gen- 
erate economic growth, one of the most important issues is the need for "im- 
proving t he quality of the performance of the American work force." To be 
sure, increased capital investment is needed to engage in tlfe many new fields 
of high technology But it is equally important - in , fact , it is crucial — that 
there be adequate investment to improve America's human capital in all 
fields and at all levels. Not only do we have a growing need for scientists, en- 
gineers, and technical talent for such areas as the new information industry, 
robotics materials science and recombinant DNA. but, we also have an 
equal nt^d foi fui m.intsts >< k Kd scientists and others w ho can define the 
publu issue » thai these new technologies raise We need highly educated peo 
pie who can help make our governments more humane We need artists, en- 
couraged in the academy, who can write the poetry and compose the music, 
and paint thu.paintings that show us the deepest human truths. Kducation of 
more of our citizens to the hiyjicst level thev can attain is the best investment 
our rmtion can make 

i 
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Incoming' Board Chairman \^imberly C? Royster, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, accepts gavei from W. Dexter White- 
head, University of Virginia, retiring Chairman. 
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COMMITTEE AND TASK FORCE REPORTS 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON GUSTAVE O. ARLT AWARD 

* 

^ajpres Ballowe, Chairman, Bradley University 
Victoria A. Fromkin, University of California, Los Angeles 

Rose-Marie Oster, University of Maryland College Park 
Herwig Zauchenl^rger, University of Missouri, Kansas City 

The search for a recipient-in thfttmguistics category for the Gustave O. Arlt 
Award in the Humanities has -failed to produce a qualified and distinguished 
candidate. The three expert linguists \^ho spent considerable time and effort 
in search of an appropriate candidate concluded there is none that qualified 
under the condition of the award. They were aware of the quality of work of 
the last Recipient in the field of linguistics^ were well aware of the conditions 
prescribed for the award, and, after several months of consideration, unanir 
mously agreed that they could not make a recommendation for the year 1982. 

' ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON CGS/UMI AWARD 

Robert F. Kruh, Chairman, Kansas State University 
Arthur K. Smith, State University of New York at Binghamton 
* 1 ' Henry Solomon, George Washington University 

After reviewing 29 dissertations submitted in the 1982 competition for the 
Council of Graduate Schools/University Microfilms International Award, the 
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committee unanimously agreed on a recipient who will be presente^Hvith the 
award at luncheon on Thursday. December 2. at the. annual meeting in Colo- 
rado Springs. i * 

DISSERTATION AND COPYRIGHT COMMITTEE 

J. Knox Jones, Chairman. Texas Tech University 
Michael L. Mark, Towson Stare University * 
1 George S. Mumford, Tufts University 

r*. 

The Dissertation and Copyright Committee, rather than pursuing specific 
goals, serves in a "watch-dog" role for CGS 4 and as a source of information on 
current copyright law and related matters for member institutions. Queries 
from CQS members concerning dissertation' copyright matters always are in 
order. Additionally, in the past year, the Committee has provided needed in- 
formation on several occasions concerning proposed institutional copy- 
right patent policies 

I 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL 
AND ASSOCIATION RELATIONS 

Daniel J. Zaffarano. Chairman. Iowa State Univrrsu\ 
Robert M. Bock. University of Wisconsin-Madison 
Samuel F. Conti. University of Massachusetts at Amhersi 
Robert E. Gordon. University of Notre Dame 
Robert M. Johnson. Florida State University 
L. Wans Roth. University of Tennessee at Ktioxville 
LinYla S. Wilson. University of Illinois at Uthana 

The committee met briefly during the 21st annual meeting and agreed to try 
scheduling joint meetings with the regional graduate school associations. 
Tentative meetings were attempted with CSGS and, MAGS but were cancelled 
for laek of a quorum in attendance. The committee met by conference call on 
May 2L l L )N2 and will meet again at the 22nd annual meeting. 

The com mi t tee carried out one project planned last year. In February «'» 
tiovern merit Relations Inventory was distributed to all member schools ask- 
ing lor basic information on federal relations efforts ongoing at member 
schoojs One hundred replies were received. Specific questions , for 1982 also 
resulted in ease by case examples of the institutional impact of proposed bud- 
get reductions. These ease examples were used in subsequent testimony by 
Dean Clarence Ver Steeg representing CGS in hearings, on student aid budget- 
cuts. It is anticipated this information will be updated oil a periodic basis. All 
members are urged to build up this government rcltitiotys network informa- 
tion pool. Dean Dan /affarano. Chair of the committee, was also appointed 
to be the CGS representative on the Department of Defense University 



Forum, a group organized by AAC^and the Defense Department to study sev- 
eral ojreas of joint policy 'interest. Dean Zaffarano was asked jta.be a member 
of the working gromp on Engineering atvd Science Education. At a briefing on 
October 8, 1982, this grota was informed of new initiatives DOD has devel- 
oped to update university equipment, attract talented Students into graduate 
studies in certain fields and to strengthen univx s rsrty ? based research. Th$ 
DOD is currently the largest employer of technical "nersortnel in the country, 
with 71 sponsored laboratories and over 30,000 employees. There are current 
unfilled technical vacancies that DOD expects to eliminate by 1986 through 
its new program of DOD University Fellowships and the expanded ROTC 
Program for undergraduate students unable, or \inwilling. to finance their 
educations through grants or loans. DOD Graduate Fellowships which will be 
phased in between 1982 and 198b will provide $12. (XX) stipends to students 
and up to $8.0Q0 cost of instruction grants to institutions. 

The DOD laboratories are now concerned with attracting the top students 
at all levels I a bora lory directors have offered summer ei|u>lovinelit for top 
graduate students vwtli then majoi professms opportunities for further 
graduate itudv while employed, and other iriduecuients ^ 

The determination of the DOD to result top students \* laudnhk in tc%u 
xA national defcti.se. t> n t coupled with the aggressive recruiting pi act ices ot in 
dust iv may e\accrt>atc the problems of universities struggling to attiact 
t Arueriym students for doctotal studv in the hope of eventually tilling vacant 
faculty slots in shortage fields such as computer science and engineering c 

In addition, the committee has also continued to monitor developments in 
the following areas: 

° federal role in graduate education 

° indirect costs: propt).sed 10" <■ cut at NIH 

° export controls 

a instrumentation initiatives 

(OMMITThk ON t jKAI H : A I I . Ml'bl-.NI.s 

K.»vinond B AiuleisiMi L hutinmti Columbia Uttl\e, 
(arolvu I Fllner. ilaremont a radii alt' At iu><>l 
George W Kun/e. lexas A&M University 
1'Jlen Mlcklewk/ km.ny University 
* i h Maill«>li. lhltvetstl\ uf MuryLind ( <>llt f>, t a * 
R 4 ,.1olph W Schul/ / hi Ihtfoerstii- <>/ low .1 
. .a . .( i van AlLi Urttwrstty of Southern Misst,*.,, 

i n 11 tee held one i Meeting via Coiifcicncc call on May t u 

. ,y n in conjunction with i he 22nd Annual Meeting. C ommittee uicmh. rs 
have been active individually throughout the year. In February COS partici- 
pated in the GAPSFAS National Forum where financial aid officials were 
briefed on implications on proposed reductions in financial aid programs. 
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In March Dean Clarence Ver Steeg of Northwestern University testified 
before the ftouse Subeoniniittee-on Po>tsecondary Education representing ' 
CGS and AGS. At the committee's request, he presented details on the inipli- — ' 
cations for graduate education of the proposed FY (983 budget. 
. In May a conference call nieeting/liseussed the following issues: 

• National Commission on SfuuVnt (financial Assistance 

• The A A U AGS PolicV Paper on the Federal Role in Qraduate Education 
•'The CGS statement on Sjuppbrt for GraduaU; Education . > * 

• CGS new appointment to a seat qu the National StudenJ Aicf Coalition tT 
* • Monitoringjof legislative developments with respect to student aid pro- 
grams helping to support graduate students. 

In July the committee was informed that proposed drastic reductions in stu- 

f nt aid programs had been forestallecUby Congressional action. This was due 
part to the hard work exerted b\L students, faculty, and deans at all CGS in- 
stitutions to let Congress know of the impact proposed cuts would have on 
campuses throughout the country. 

Ill October the committee received K>i ievlc» the fliM of what are antici 
pated as a series of papers from the National Gyn mission on Student Finan- 
cial Assistance A general review of research concerning graduate financial 
aid issues will be presented in a plenary session at the 2fad annual meeting. 

Furthei monitoring of Commission papers and response via public hearings v 
to the. commissioned research of the National Commission is anticipated as a 
major duty of this committee in 1 98 J . 

COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL GRADUATE EDUCATION 

Alison P. Casiirett, Chairman, 'Cornell University 
Karl/me N. Dickey, Stanford University 
Stirling LVHuntleV California Institute -of Technology 

Jules B. LaPidus, The Ohio State University 
William S Livingston, University of Texas at Austin 
Volker Weiss, Syracuse University 

I he v. wMimittcc v\d.> assigned the job of preparing a statement on the desir 
nullity of having foreign graduate students study in the United States. While 
in the process of preparing the initial material for this statement, however, the 
excellent booklet. "Foreign Student.s and Institutional Policies" was put) 
lished by the American Council on Education. While that report did not spe 
cifically address the issue on benefits from foreign students, it did cover suffi- 
cient ot'the background to make our report appear to be unnecessary. Ac- 
cordingly, our Committee has spent the year in relative inactivity. We, have re- 
ceived numerous reports relative to foreign students from Mike Pel czar and 
plan to meet at the CGS meeting in Colorado Springs to use these as a basis 
tor identifying a taskHor the upcoming vflpflfy.^ 
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COMMITT^ON membership 



Eugene B. Piedmont, Chairman, University of Massachusetts % 
Byron L. Groesbeck, University of Michigan { < 

Michael Malone, Jvfontana State University ^ . 

^eari Benjarfun F. Hud^soj resigned^ Chairman of the committee ^ipon ■ 
^election to the Board of DifWtors. Dean Eugene B. Piedmont took ove* the 
. chair, with Dean Groesbeck continuing as a f^ier^er andTDean I^ajone join " 
ing a<r» new appointee, j, , • - 

Twelve applications for membership were received over tht^past year. 
the nine thus fa**fevaluated. the following seven were recommended to trie 
Executive Committee: ^ • ' , 9 v 

Iona College (NeW RocheluQSew York) *f * 

College of Notre Dame (Belmont. California). 

University of Alaska (Fairbanks. Alaska) 

New York Institute of Technology (Old Wcsthun Nc^ ^>iM 
University of Southern Maine (Portland. Maine) • 
University of Texa.s at lyler 

Central State University at bdmond (Oklahoma) * 

Trie remaining three ar^till under review and oi^ <A the iv>o ictotaL ha., 
been returned to the Commrttee with additional material for further study. 

The Committee continued considering new membership categories and 
worked through several drafts of Bylaw changes that would be required. Two 
' conference calls served in place of meetings. Dr. Pelczar's support, plus Exec- 
utive Committee comments, helped produce a final draft of proposed Bylaw 
changes which went to that committee in October. 

The Membership Committee anticipates an increased volume of applica- 
tions next year, both from units within systems and newly developing pro- 
grams in non-traditional organizational settings. These will be reviewed ap- 
plying existing CGS criteria and standards. The Committee also anticipates 
concluding the Issue of new membership categories, as the Council directs. 

lOMMUIhh ON M1NOK1IY GRADUA I h bDUCA I ION ^ 

Anne Prultt. Chairman I he Ohio State Untver\tl\ 
Clara I Adams. Morgan Stlitc University 
Mary Ann Carroll. Indiana State University 
Johnetta G Davis. Howard University 
Mwinian N. Durham, Oklahoma State UriiVcrMi* 
Jaime Rodriguez, University of California, Irvine 

I he fallowing activities have been carried out since the l c )81 Annual Meet- 
ing in Washington: 

1. A concurrent session titled "What Appears on the Horizon for Graduate 
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\ Education of Minorities?" has been scheduled for the 1982 Annual 
Meeting, ft will focus on the preparation of black professionals, barriers 
to graduate education' of minorities, opportunities for strengthening 
graduate programs at historically black colleges ancL universities, and 
admission of Hispanics who have taken the GRE. 

2. A feasibility study is being conducted to determine the marketability of 
an annual compendium of minority master's and doctoral degree recip- 
ients from CGS institutions. 

3. A survey is being conducted to determine the status of minority graduate 
education in CGS institutions. 

4. Close eontact has been maintained with Thomas Linney of CGS and 
Newton Cattell of AGS as well as members of Congress in connection 
with authorization and funding of G*POP. 

5. The Chairperson made a prpentation in February in support of G*POP 
at the GAPFAC Conference, Arlington, Virginia. 

6. The Committee met in Washington at CGS headquarters in July. 

7. Resolutions will be submitted to the Executive Committee in support of 
G*POP and Precollege Education in Mathematics, Science and Tech- 
nology. 

8. Results of the feasibility study and survey on minority graduate educa- 
tion will be" distributed to the membership. 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON TESTING 

Donald J. White, Co-Chairman, Boston College 
Alfred S. Sussman* Co -Chair man. University of Michigan 
Frances Degen Horowitz, University of Kansas 
Elaine J. Copeland, University of Illinois at Urbana 
Ernest S. Freriehs, Brown University 
Milton E. Lipetz, University of Colorado 
W. Dexter Whitehead. University of Virginia 

#> 

Activity on legislative proposals further to regulate testing, both at the fed- 
eral and state levels, temporarily is at an extremely low ebb. Given the present 
status of such legislative inactivity, there is no pressing need for Testing Com- 
mittee action. However, if you have ideas or suggestions as to things we should 
be doing in this connection now, we would like to hear about them. 

THE GRADUATE PROGRAM SELF-ASSESSMENT SERVICE for use 
iir the self-study of doctoral degree programs is slowly gaining wider use and 
adoption. Moreover, there are plans for mounting a similar service at the 
master's level soon. So far as ftecan see. this positive program needs no par- 
ticular active shove at the moment. 

We have not heard from the Committee's public concerning any testing 
issues or problems. Item I in our "charge" talked about communication with 
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CGS and AGS members on current issues in testing as they affegt graduate 
education. It should be noted that the COMMUNICATOR has had some 
brief pieces relating to what might be done if errors occur in exams, etc. QUES- 
TION IS: SHOULD WE AS A COMMITTEE BE MORE ACTIVIST 
ABOUT THESE THINGS, AND THROUGH THE COMMUNICATOR, 
OR OTHERWISE SOLICIT FROM MEMBERS QUESTIONS AND CON- 
CERNS IN THE TESTING AREA? If so, in your opinion, please let us know 
and let us know specifically upon what you think we should focus; special ser- 
vices for older students? for handicapped students? for international stu- 
dents? for minorities? for others? 

At the AGS meeting this fall, Ernie Frerichs chaired a panel discussion in- 
volving Professor Lyle Jones of the University of North Carolina, former chair- 
person of the Graduate Record Examinations Board Research Committee 
and recognized expert on testing in all its aspects, and Dr. William Turnbull, 
former President of the Educational Testing Service, and now Scholar in Resi- 
dence at ETS. Our plan is to obtain at least brief written statements from both 
Dr. Jones and Dr. Turnbull and to reproduce them and make them available 
to all CGS members at the Annual Meeting in December. 

THE CGS/AAI EXECUTIVE DEANS COMMITTEE (AFGRAD) 

Michael J. Pelczar, Jr., Chainnnn. The Council of Graduate Schools 
Gustave O. Arlt, Miirina del Rey. California 
Clara I. Adams, Morgan Stare University 
Charles F. Bonser, Bloomitigtoti, Indiana 
Ernest Q. Campbell, Vanderbilt University 

Wade H. Ellis, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
George W. Kunze, Texas A&M University 
Jules B. LaPidus, The Ohio State University 
\VilIiam H. Macmillan, University of Alabama 
John P. Noonan, Kansas State University 
Aaron Novick, University of Oregon 
Rose-Marie Oster, University of Maryland College Park 
Phyllis W. Watts, Friant. California 

The AFGRAD Executive Deans Committee met at the African American 
Institute on April 22-23, 1982. 

A large number of dossiers were reviewed by the Committee at its Annual 
Meeting. Candidates were rated on the basis of their qualifications; in mqny 
instances, recommendations were made as to which institutions might be 
most suitable for specific candidates. 

By acclamation, the Executive Committee of Deans declared Dr. Gustave 
O. Arlt as Chairman Emeritus of the AFGRAD Deans Executive Committee 
as an expression of appreciation for the outstanding services he provided to 
this program. . ^ 
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Other matters considered at the meeting included: 

1. Development of plan for term appointments to AFGRAD Executive" 
Deans Committee. 

2. Development of a plan for communication with business school organi- 
^ zations about requests for GMAT scores. 

3. Identification and subsequent recognition of distinguished accomplish- 
ments of AFGRAD alumni. 

4. Preparation of "one-pagers" with information about educational sys- 
tems of AFGRAD countries. 

COMMITTEE ON WOMEN 

Beverly B. Cassara, Chairman. University of the District of Columbia 
Stephen Cheston, Georgetown University 

Hazel Garrison, Hampton Institute 
Barry Markman, Waytie State University 
Lucille S. Mayne, Case Western Reserve University 

Etta S. Onat, Yale University 
Nelva G. Runnalls, University of Wisconsin-Stout 

The Committee met in Washington on March 24, 1982. The agenda in- 
cluded planning the activities 1 for the year including the summer Graduate 
Deans' Workshop and the Annual Meeting. . 

The subject for the year, "Opportunities and Challenges for Women in 
Graduate Studies;" had been chosen last year as the theme for the current 
year. 

It was planned that Dr. Alison Casarett would addfess this subject at the 
Workshop in Boone, North Carolina July 11-16. 

For the Annual Meeting a panel was planned to address the subject. Dr. 
Eric Rude will chqjr the panel. Representing graduate students will be Susan 
Scarberry, University of Colorado, Boulder. Other participants will be Dr. 
Lilli S. Hornig, Executive Director, Higher Education Research Service, 
WeUesley, Massachusetts, and Professor Jan Shubert of the Graduate School, 
University of Michigan. 

The report of findings from the study of the "Pathways of Graduate Deans" 
^was published in the COMMUNICATOR in April. * 

The Committee will meet at 4:00 p.m., November 30, 1982, at the Broad- 
moor in Colorado Springs. The place will.be announced. 

TASK FORCE ON PREDOMINANTLY MASTER'S DEGREE 
GRANTING INSTITUTIONS 

Bernard J. Downey, Chairman. Villanova University 
James Ballowe, Bradley University 
Russell G. Barnekow, Jr., Southwest Missouri State University 
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Louis G. Pecek,/o/m Carroll University 
Albert W. Spruill, North Carolina A&T State University 
Leslie M. Thompson, Georgia Southern College 
Vivian A. Vidoli, California State Unitfbrsity- Fresno 



The CGS.Task Force on Predominantly Master's Degree-Granting Institu- 
tions was charged with identifyifTg^the issues and concerns of these institutions 
with a view to bringing these to the attention.of the membership and particu- 
larly the Board of Directors. The Task Force met briefly at the national meet- 
ing in Washington last year. Subsequently there were two conference calls, 
and finally a meeting in Chicago in early October. 

The Task Force first surveyed the graduate deans in those member institu- 
tions which grant either master's degrees only or grant mostly master'fs 
degrees and very few doctorals. From the seventy or so responses, the Task 
Force identified six major areas of concern. Th^se are: 

1. Graduate administration 

2. Faculty 

3. Recruitment, admissions and retention 

4. Master's degree programs and their quality 

5. Financial considerations 

6. Research at master's institutions. 

It became apparent that these areas were concerns of our member institu- 
tions. Nevertheless, the Task Force recognized that the concerns of the 
master's institutions were not really addressed when approached from a single 
perspective. A report is now being prepared which will identify the concerns. 
In addition, the Task Force is preparing a number of general recommenda- 
tions to be proposed with a view of urging the CGS Board of Directors to take 
appropriate steps to better serve the needs of the master's institutions. The 
report and>ecommendations should be completed some time early next year. 



C. W. Minkel, Chairman, University of Tennessee at Knoxville 
Dominic Martia, Roosevelt University 
\. Herbert J. Oyer, The Ohio State University 
\Norma S. Rees, City University of New York 
Kenneth C. Zimmerman, University of Minnesota 

During 1982, the Task Force continued its effort to find >vays for colleges 
and universities to better serve the/needs of part-time and nontraditional 
graduate students. The pqmar^&«iphasis has been upon determining the dif- 
ferential needs of the target group. Specifically, a survey of graduate students 
was conducted at five universities (Michigan State University, the University 
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of Minnesota, the University of Tennessee, City University of New York and 
Roosevelt University). Topics included demographic characteristics which 
have been shown in previous work to be useful in discriminating among grad- 
uate student groups, the most important problems faced in the conduct of 
graduate study, program evaluations, and the need for and use of various in-, 
stitutional support services. To accurately assess responses of the target 
group, a four percent random sample of all graduate students at the five uni-^ 
versities was surveyed. >£ 
Currently, data from the survey of graduate students are being evaluated, 
and preliminary results should be forthcoming soon. From this study, priority 
issues may be isolated for evaluation and Task-Force recommendations or 
further analysis, if necessary. 

^ TASK FORCE ON PROFESSIONAL 
GRADUATE PROGRAMS/DEGREES 

Jussi J. Saukkonen, Chairman. Thomas Jefferson University 
s Dean Jaros, Northern Illinois University 
Lee B. Jones, University of Arizona^ 
X. J. Musacchia, University of Louisville 
Lucille S. Mayne, Case Western Reserve University 
Richard B. Murray, University of Delaware 
Volker Weiss, Syracuse University 

The Task Force, appointed on June 21, 1982, has been asked to examine 
the emergence of new professional programs/degrees, and how the situation 
has changed during the last decade. It is expected that a statement will be de- 
veloped to reflect the current situation, updating an earlier document entitled 
'The Doctor's Degree in Professional Fields," issued jointly by the Assocci£© 
tipn of Graduate Schools in the Association of American Universities and The 
Council of Graduate Schools in the United States. . ^ 

The Task Force will meet for the first time during the 22nd Annual Meeting 
of The Council of Graduate Schools in December 1982. Preparatory measures 
have included interviews with Dr. Pelczar, several members of the CGS Board 
and other individuals with insight to the issue. Collection of background 
material has been begun with cooperation, hereby gratefully acknowledged, 
from the CGS staff, National Research Council Doctorate Records Project 
and University Microfilms International, as well as by using conventional bib- 
liographic sources. An invitation was extended in the CGS President's Letter 
to all interested individuals to direct their comments and other contributions 
on this subject to the Task Force. The program of the 22nd Annual Meeting 
includes a special session o,i . . mal Graduate Programs/Degrees," to 
be held on December 2, 1982. 
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RESOLUTION H 



Resolution on Continuation of Guaranteed Student Loans , 
for Graduate Students 

WHEREAS graduate students account for approximately one-third of the 
guaranteed student loans issued annually, and, 

WHEREAS upwards of 600,000 graduate and professional students have 
borrowed money from lending institutions to continue funding individual in- 
vestments in human capital, and, 

WHEREAS the proposal advanced by the current Administration to elimi- 
nate graduate and professional students from the Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program was rejected by both the House and Senate last year, and 

WHEREAS this nation recognizes the necessity of maintaining graduate 
education as a national reserve of manpower and ideas, and 

WHEREAS graduate education combined witrr research is the principal 
asset whereby the nation continues to renew the intellectual resources that 
sustain needed technological and cultural advances, and 

WHEREAS it has been a cornerstone of U.S. policy for twenty-five years 
that quality research and education of future academic personnel be sup- 
ported. 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Council of Graduate 
-Schools supports continuation of the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. 
|tGS believes that the present broad eligibility and uniform interest rates for 
graduate and professional students should be maintained. If interest rates 
continue to fall, CGS would favor a rollback of the 5% origination fee. CGS 
also urges continued efforts on the parts of all parties concerned to insure 
prompt and responsible repayment of all GSLV A low default rate will dem- 
onstrate the seriousness with which the graduate community views access to 
these loan funds. It is vital that the national system of access to capital for stu- 
dent loans, represented by the GSL program, with the participation of fed- 
eral, state and private financial agencies be continued. It has taken over twenty 
years for this system to be set up and improved to its present level of effective- 
ness. CGS urges all participants to continue their co-operative efforts to pro- 
vide low interest loans for graduate education. 

RESOLUTION #2 

Resolution on the 10th Anniversary of the Education Amendments of 1972 

WHEREAS the Education Amendments of 1972 are now 10 years old, and, 
WHEREAS the Higher Education Act as amended principally in 1972 and 
in subsequent years by the Congress has opened new channels of access and 
opportunity for graduate education through programs of student financial as- 
sistance, end, 
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WHEREAS this legislation and the appropriations to support its imple- 
mentation have received eoiisistent bipartisan support from members o^both 
parties in the Congress and in sueeessive Democratic and Republican Admin- 
istrations, and, 

WHEREAS this comprehensive legPslation has provided student financial 
assistance through loans and grants for a generation of young 'citizens to at- 
tend college and in many cases graduate school to pursue advanced degrees, 
arid, 

WHEREAS these amendments have provided through the Basic Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grant, now Pell Grant Program, a base of federal support 
for every citizen with the ability for college; it has expanded through the Sup- 
plemental Educational Opportunity* Grant (SEOG) program, opportunities 
for low income individuals to attend public or independent institutions of 
their choice. It has provided expanded levels of College Work-Study program 
funding to help students meet the expenses of higher education. It has encour- 
aged all 50 states to expand their own state student aid programs through the 
State Student Ineentive Grant (SSIG) program. Finally, through the National 
Direct Sfudent Loan and Guaranteed Student Loan programs funds have 
been provided through banks and campuses to assist in the financing of 
higher education, for both undergraduate and.graduate student loans. 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED by the Council of Graduate 
Schools that for all these progams, and for all the students and institutions 
which have benefitted from them, CGS expresses its gratitude. CGS would 
like to particularly commend the bipartisan supporters of education funding 
in the Executive and Congressional branches of^our government. Together 
these programs have helped to provide higher education to a generation of 
students, the benefits of which will accrue to our society for years to come. 

RESOLUTION #3 

Resolution Concerning the National Commission on 
Student Financial Assistance 

f\ 

WHEREAS the Council of Graduate Schools supports the existence and 
work of the National Commission on Student Financial Assistance, and, 

WHEREAS the National Commission on Student Financial Assistance 
consists of members appointed by the President, the U.S. Senate and the U.S. 
House of Representatives, and, 

WHEREAS this body has the task of investigating and making recommen- 
dations to the U.S. Congress for changes in student financial assistance pro- 
grams, including recommendations on the financing of graduate education, 
and, 

WHEREAS CGS eontinues to support the research* agenda for the Com- 
mission as set forth in P.L. 96-374, and, 
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WHEREAS CGS believes confining any discussion of graduate education 
to doctoral programs in the Arts and Sciences plus Engineering is to ignore or 
understate the issues facing this country in financing graduate and profes- 
sional education, and, i 

WHEREAS CGS believes the commission must address squarely the vexing 
questions of financing professional education in the midst of increasing tui- 
tions, and, 

WHEREAS CGS believes that the Commission must also address questions 
of continued financial assistance to students seeking Master's Degrees. The 
problems and issues facing these citizens and institutions granting only 
Master's Degrees must not be ignored, and 

WHEREAS information about trends and shortcomings is in need of solid 
and detailed research, especially since major changes have begun to take 
place'in the current system of grants and loans set up by previous legislation. 
We lack good information on aid to the disadvantaged and a Review of the pro- 
gress, or lack thereof is much in order, and, 

WHEREAS a series of proposals for modification and/or new programs 
would be very useful to have, providing it is sufficiently comprehensive to deal 
with the universe of graduate education as it exists. Any proposals must also 
reflect the legislative and political complexity that will undoubtedly accom- 
pany the next opportunity to reauthorize the Higher Education Act. 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that CGS believes by drawing 
these diverse elements together the NCSFA can perform the considerable ser- 
vice of providing for the first time a comprehensive picture of the problems 
and issues facing graduate education in the U1S. CGS believes the NCSFA 
can be of most assistance establishing a solid research base from which legis- 
lation and public policy can proceed. The NCSFA, by virtue of its broad base 
of representation and mandate from Congress, can help to cuf through these 
concerns by setting forth the best research base available on funding trends in 
support of graduate education. A clear set of facts will make the task of set- 
ting public policy through legislation one that proceeds from a creditable 
research base. Any legislation that results will be stronger as a result. CGS 
wishes the NCSFA well in its work and looks forward to examining that work 
at its next annual meeting. 

RESOLUTION H 

Resolution in Support of Full Reimbursement of Indirect Costs 

WHEREAS Fiscal year 1982 saw attempts aV the National Institutes of 
Health to reduce indirect costs by an arbitrary 10%, and, 

WHEREAS despite the best efforts of several co-operating associations in 
higher education, present indications are that these efforts on the part of 
NIH, ADAMHA, HHS and OMB will continue, and, 
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WHEREAS both Houses of Congress have adopted language in their 
reports on the curent Continuing Resolution mandating extension of full re- 
imbursement for indirect costs incurred by institutions, and, 

WHEREAS biomedical and behavioral research grants have two major 
components, both a necessary and integral part of the research effort. These 
components consist of the direct costs for research undertaken at college and 
universities, such as equipment, salaries, and benefits, and indirect costs con- 
sisting of a proportionate and negotiated share of building and equipment use 
or depreciation, utility costs, administrative costs, maintenance, libraries, 
and all other facilities of colleges and universities that make them desirable 
and productive places to carry out research, and, 

WHEREAS indirect costs are an essentiaf part of the total research en- 
deavor and are real costs borne by institutions and reimbursed under rates ne- 
gotiated between colleges and universities and the federal government subject 
to audit, and, 

WHEREAS the Council's support of full cost reimbursement of indirect 
costs does not in any way imply support or endorsement for a decreased 
number of investigator initiated research grants, 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED by the Council of Graduate 
Schools meeting in Colorado Springs, Colorado at the 22nd Annual Meeting 
of the Council's 376 menibers, jhat CGS believes established procedures for 
indirect cost reimbursement should be continued. CGS urges the Congress 
and Executive agencies to support full indirect cost reimbursement for re- 
search undertaken at college and university facilities under current federal 
grants and contracts procedures. CGS opposes efforts by NIH, HHS and 
other executive offices to propose and execute unilateral across-the-board 
reductions in the negotiated indirect cost rates established by local institu- 
tions. CGS believes adequate avenuesexist to provide formal review of negoti- 
ated indirect costs rates should such reviews become necessary. Where NIH or 
other federal agencies propose unilateral actions in this area, such actions 
mitigate both federal contract process and the process of negotiation that es- 
tablishes institutional levels for reimbursement. 



^RESOLUTION #5 

Resolution on International Graduate Education and Immigration Reform 

WHEREAS international graduate education represents one of the most 
effective instruments of U.S. foreign policy, and, 

WHEREAS a positive image of the United States and a deeper understand- 
ing of its purposes are increasingly important in this time of international 
stress, and 

WHEREAS The Council of Graduate Schools is strongly committed to in- 
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creating international understanding through educational and cultural ex- 
changes, and, 

WHEREAS greater advantage should be made of the opportunities to rep- 
resent the positive developments of U.S. society through international educa- 
tional exchange programs, and, 

WHEREAS the Congress of the United States has seen fit to begin drafting 
proposals for a new U.S. Immigration Policy, and, 

WHEREAS such proposals passed the Senate in 1982 and are still under 
consideration in the House of Representatives, and, 

WHEREAS the Council of Graduate Schools has long supported interna- 
tional educational exchange programs at the Graduate level, and, 

WHEREAS other major countries of the world are currently making sub- 
stantial, efforts and expenditures for international education and cultural ex- 
changes, and, 

WHEREAS CGS recognizes the importance of educating foreign students, 
for service to their home countries, and, 

WHEREAS many member institutions welcome foreign students, and for- 
eign faculty to this country in the .pursuit of excellent scholarship and new 
knowledge, f 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Council of Graduate 
Schools takes note of the deliberations over a new immigration policy for the 
United States. CGS urges that the interests and needs of graduate education 
be considered in any attempts to reverse current immigration law. These in- 
terests include the opportunity to engage the mosf outstanding faculty avail- 
able from anywhere in the world to promote free inquiry and outstanding 
scholarship in U.S. institutions. Current law allows special' preference in im- 
migration policies for college and university faculty, and CGS urges that these 
provisions be maintained. Regarding foreign students, CGS Uges that current 
policies designed to encourage foreign students to study in the U.S. be contin- 
ued. CGS is convinced that long term benefits will accrue to an open society 
that opens its doors to students from other countries. CGS also urges contin- 
' uation of the present regulations allowing foreign students to adjust their 
status under proper circumstances. Current law and regulations provide suffi- 
cient restraint to ensure U.S. workers are not being displaced. CGS urges the 
continuation of current U.S. policies in this area. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Resolution on G*POP: Access for Minorities and Women to Graduate 
Education from CGS Committee on Minority Graduate Education 

WHEREAS the Graduate and Professional Opportunities Program 
(G*PbP) was proposed for elimination in the Administration's proposed FY 
1983 budget, and 
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WHEREAS the U.S. Senate and House of Representatives saw fit to not 
approve the Administration's proposal, and 

WHEREAS the House Appropriations Committee even approved an in- 
crease in fijnds for G*POP in FY 1983 that would make it the only area of 
graduate fellowship funding that would increase in FY 1983, and 

WHEREAS The Council of Graduate Schools has long been, on record in 
support of the G*POP*program and the concept that talent necessary for the 
future development of our society 4*;T>roadly distributed in the population 
without regard tQ race and gender, and* 

WHEREAS the percentages of individuals with advanced degrees among 
women and minority groups still shows these groups to" be underrepresented 
of women, blacks, Hispanics, native Americans and Asian Americans in the 
general populatiori, and 

WHEREAS there has, been a disturbing trend to eliminate specialized aid 
programs for minorities in the interest of economy, and f 

WHEREAS the role of the federal government in ending lingering traces of 
discrimination has recently been confirmed through thj extension in 1982 of 
the Voting Rights Act, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that The Council of Graduate Schools 
in the U.S. reaffirms its commitment to advance the development of human 
capital through increased efforts by its member institutions to provide access 
to opportunity by recruiting, retaining, graduating and placing minority and 
women graduate students and by urging continued support for the G*POP 
program and similar federal efforts to promote advanced scholarship among 
minority and women groups. 



RESOLUTION ttl 

Resolution in Support of i NSi v v t> / >i 

in Mather. :s. St :eu,.u 

WHEREASthe United States has enjoyed wo; _der o in sc acl 
technology resWrch and applications since World War II, ura 

WHEREAS this leadership h,as developed in part from federal support for 
science education at all levels of education; and 

WHEREAS colleges and universities are the final level of education for the 
leaders in science and technology; and 

WHEREAS the quality of training in science and mathematics in the pri- 
mary and secondary schools has a direct effect on the quality of students in 
higher education; and 

WHEREAS there currently is a national shortage of science and mathemat- 
ics teachers at the primary and secondary levels; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Council of Graduate Schools 
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/Wrongly endorses a concerted effort by the federal government to improve 
science and mathematics education at the primary and secondary levels. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Council of Graduate Schools 
urges its constituent members to support this effort actively at national, state 
and local levels. 

RESOLUTION 

Passed Unanimously by the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States 
at Their Business Meeting. December 2, 1982 

The Broadmoor. Colorado Springs. Colorado 

WHEREAS, The facilities and services at the Broadmoor have been 
superb; and 

WHEREAS, This has made possible one of CGS's most successful meet- 
ings; 

; BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, That the CGS membership wishes to 
convey to the management of The Broadmoor Hotel its thanks for its contri- 
bution to the welfare of the participants and the success of the meeting. 
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THE COUNCIL OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITJED SPATES 

Financial Report for Years Ended December 31. 1982 and 1981 

We have engaged Fox & Company^ nationally recognized certified public accoun- 
tants, 1^0 19th Street. N.W., Washington, DC 20036. to perform the annual audit of 
The Council of Graduate Schools in the United States. Summarized financial data is 
provided below. This recapitulation is not a complete presentation of the report of Fox & 
Company and does not contain all the data and informative disclosures required by 
generally accepted accounting principles. 

BALANCE SHEETS 
ASSETS 

"* December JL 

1982 ^ 1981 x 



Current asset* * $470,119 $452,197 

Fixed assets, less accumulated depreciation 5,916 6,809 

Long-term investments ' 55,203 42,900 



$531,238 $501,906 
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LIABILITIES AND FUND" BALANCES 



Current liabilities 
Deferred compensation 
Deferred restricted income 
Fund balances: 
Unrestricted: 

General Operating Fund balance 
Restricted: 
Endowment Fund balance 



1 



$100,90^ 
32,017 
5,174 



375,133 

18,012 
393,145 
$531,238 



$102,792 
22,77i r 
2,117 



356.214 

18,012 
37^226 
$501,906 



STATEMENTS OF REVENUE, SUPPORT AND EXPENSES 



Year ended December 31. 



Revenue 
Expenses: 
Personnel 

Meetings and travel 
Office expenses 

Gustave O. Arlt award and expenses 
-* 

Excess of revenue over expenses 



1982 



$435,433 

182. ^60 
151.003 
82,733 

18 

416.514 
$ 18,919 



$409,659 

' |67,265 
126.758 
. 60,306 
1,450, 
355,779 
$ 53,880 



STATEMENT OF CHANGES IN FUND BALANCES 



Balance at December 31, 1981 
Excess of revenue oylr expenses, 1982 
Balance at Decemh/r31, 1982 



General' 
Operating 
Fund 

$356,214 
18,919 
$375,133 



Endowment 
Fund 
$18,012 



$18,012 



Total 
$374,226 

18,919 
$393,145 
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Luncheon 

Thursday, December 2, 1982, 12:15 p.m. 




PRESENTATION OF CGS/UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
INTERNATIONAL DISSERTATION AWARD 

Presiding: Jules B. LaPidus, The Ohio State University 
Presentation by: Robert F. Krujj], Kansas State University 
aker: Wilmot Hess, Director National Center for Atmospheric Research, 
Boulder, Colorado 
The National Center for Atmospheric Research: A Case History in 
Graduate Studies and Research 




John R. Merrill (left) receiving CGS/ 
UMl Dissertation Award from Robert 
F. Kruh, Kansas State University. 
Chairman of the Selection Committee. 



The winner of thp» second annual CGS/University Microfilm International 
Dissertation^w^aidis Dr. John R. Merrill, Assistant Professor of Government ' 
at Lafayette^ollege. The field for the 1983 competition was^socjal, sciences. 

Dr. Merrill received his Ph.D. in political science^^? the University of 
Delaware in 1982. His dissertation, "Internal Warfare in Korea, 1948-1950: 
The Local Setting of the Korean War;" establishes a new theory, for the causes 
of the Korean War. Merrill's study was meticulously researched and brilliantly 
written; and it breaks substantial new ground in an important, yet neglected, 
area of study. 
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Concurrent Sessions 
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VII. AN ASSESSMENT OJ RESEAIU H DOCTORATE PROGRAMS 
IN THE U.S. SPONSOR! !) HY THE ( ONI EREN( E BOAR!) 01 
ASSOCIATED RESEARCH COUNCILS (Discussion of Report) 

/V« W(////i> 1) ( Spricsiershach, I'wvtrMty of l<n\a 
^ {\inri Rnln-rl f Kruh. Konuis Sm/c l'nr\cr\it\ 

Robert I . Kmh 

I tu. rvpott is .-ui I ' mil; c\p<.i.tcl i( u in^ ,i fact Despite much fanfare 
about rcmedwne. lh< shortcomings ot earhei studies tjic NaiKni.il Research 
( imiikiI s '\\\r\\!>tCfU nf Mc\ctin h [)<»i tar \U v /'rttf;nirn.\ in the I 'riltt ii Sttltr* 
es^en hallv repeal s i he exercises unt lalcd h\ Alan ( artter (I l )hn) and con - 
turned In Ken Ivxiv ,ifnl ( haile^ Andci sen ( Pd)) 1 n each ase I he /»/ec r.\ </r 
rfUMnrni- are repulatmnal assessments of doctoral programs in some .10 
academic areas 

Hie Lmd/e\ Jmin rcpofl i,h tin uninil edition is llkeh [n he willed if 
tradition is honored) claims lo he an improvement, and perhaps it is. |(s kc\ 
Millie I - .aid to lie in a mull idimeiisional approach In tact. U has as main a-, 
l ( > so callcl incisures o| qualils. meutahb mcludim.' formidable Measiiie S. 
the i eput at lonal latum ol ihe lacullc i\cn casual ic^lim;, houe\ci, show \ 
dial some ol the measiiies are not specihcalK identified with the piotuams 
bene rated, while otheis aie not coiisisienlh comparable amoiu; programs 
I liese items, aloin; uith indices of pioeram si/r. scr.<' as a diwriine; adorn 
n H- n ( of the moie tascmahm: LuulU sc>iecard 

I have loin; since abandoned am hope ol escipim; such aculerruc hamh 
eappun:. lor it reflect , soeieiv s ohsession with scores and iatmt:v whether 
it s the fortune MM), the Kedskms and the Cluels. or the lop iueut\ tunes ol 
the week I ike it or nu|. icpulatioual rankings are a etude oi ijnal in human 
affairs no malic the tamtness ol their connection lo iciht\ Perhaps some 
I'ood tan uune of (hem. but this lime I uili'l lca\e well enouidl alone 

Ihe | md/e\ Imir, diuumeiil would lead lis hi h.licw thai the \ltjd\ is .1 1 1 
.iUmiI edinalional miahtN, thai elusi\e concept the\ iu\er dctiiii, 1 . ipiotiili; 
Kobci M I * i r s 1 1 1 ' s often >. itetl lament at ion Iron. /«■/: titnl (he Art <>/ A/o/om \ 
i /e \iitir\ti-fumi e about tin unposstb ilit \ of bene able lo do so Oslelisibh 
can id i Mil t< < annoii in e and pi on e Me c< t m a t ion a I ej uaht \ , to ad\ r.e si in lent s, 
and I ( > '.cm- in .h a pun ; rd n . ,it n in, 1 1 poln w , the \t ud\ in* ) 1 1 ' apt Is piouu.es lo 



he the new benchmark for the work of educational sociologists who don't 
seem to mind this am reduction of eomplex matters to a set of numbers. 

Onee a^ain the Procrustean yardstick has heen pressed upon the academy 
with much declaiming about benefits. In my view, the conceded mischief 
stemming from this report and its' predecessors far outweighs their pro- 
claimed benefits Alread\ the media are divining the destinies of universities. 

"v. 

and computer programs are p<siscd to a^re^ate institutional scores once the 
last volume appears let's ^hn^H|||^hyse in universities understand the 
reservations and the fine print Hut if we are ljoiiil; to codify and advertise 
reputation a I ratings for the general public, there is an extraordinary respon- 
sibility for making clear the premises especially where the document has 
the imprimatur of tin- National Research Council, the American Council of 
learned Societies, the American CouikiI on Iducation. and the Social 
Science Kesearch l ouru il as well .is the sponsorship of prestigious federal 
avenues and pr u a!c foundations lo the uncritical or the uninitiated tills 
authoritatlw «>\erklll can eaxlU vriatc nunc lonfideruc in the sahdlt> ot tlie 
st litis than II deserves ( omerseh those sponsors are not so ircdulolis as to 
miss the fUM-sslh lot demanding tlom the Miuh"> authors 1 fn highest le*cl of 
^ l.ti lt\ .nid r qspon sihil 1 1 \ In il> execution and exposition 

Sadl\ t Irjr' dov umeiit is nulddy arid tendentious Alls inii.( 1> V i.u 

picssed b\ tin sU iid\ parade of c x*. u Ip.i toi \ Lin^ua^c. apparently designed 

multiple thoiU'iMiiino b\ ,u k no« k\i Cine, them in dtlvaiiu* I \lm in 
ilebted to ii toilea^ne v\ ho remarked that ihe text's many warnings .tint 
disc laimers make it rncnibli nothing m - niiidi as an oil stovk prospectus 

M\ claiming that their perception of pitfalls is t *s L;<xxl as that of any cntk 
ihe authors arc able to disavow responsihiht \ lor misinterpretation or abuse 
Me\ond hemp such a hands place of retreat, the authors' position is pur 
tiaved as that of conduit and orpum/ci. collating the views of the experts. 
I lies have esen achieved a triumph of ob|eetisits bs having had the graduate 
deans themselves name respondents and sene as advisors If anyone asks, 
ihes can safels counter. "Not me, boss'" 

If (hat weren't enoinjh the studs abounds \sitti statistical handsprings that 
Mildest an unassailable correctness I xccpl to the psve hornet rieiaii familiar 
with the restricted sense of the woid insistent c i.n the 'reliabiht s of the 
stiuK is disingenuous ,u |>esl Nc>cr nuud about the fu,/inc\s of the cjoes 
Hons or .mother special **nrd nl mea %u renu nl specialists "\alu1lt\. as the\ 
relate (< .u.idciiik' i ] 11 .1 1 It \ Mies le iu»t discussed 

VV|,||< the au(h».r\ d\>cll on ipi.dits 1 1 1 roup, I u hi ( ,»...l *...i.i L.in u IK ^ 
1 1 1 ci ( t hi fin \ e .i sses-.ed ^ a a lit s t he a final a po, heo.is ot I rie rt po » a I it »haf 
inc.uiin I . reduced to these ahjvs » i on*, csslons 

• [ 111. leputal lonal to Mi It n | seem to address ,j,,,ilii> m ,,1 n- l ^ 4 ' 

• our analysis w bs no means exhaustise (par,* llVs) 

• the Miisev results piovide a snapshot ol uupicssions (pae<. m>i 
And. mnabile du (u < 1 I, 
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• it seems safe to assume that [these impressions] are mo^e than pass- 
ingly related to what a majority of keen observers might agree program 
quality is all about (page 185). 

Frank ft, I am not worried about the appearance of tttese volumes, but they 
arc attracting public notice, and I'm reasonably sure we'll go through the 
same wave of oversimplification ami abuse as before. We have survived the 
Canter and Koose- Andersen reports, and if we don't survive this one, it will be 
for some othenrcason. Harvard or Berkeley surely don't need the presumed 
accolade, and Western Panhandle State never had the chance for one. So be 
it. No one suggests that there are not profound differences among institu- 
tions, for we find in this country a range from the distressed and embarrassing 
to the distinguished, world-class universities. We must be proud of and pre- 
serve tlie latter. While the former may not deserve to exist, there are many 
middling institutions that serve with distinction in speeial ways. All I am sav- 
ing is that the National Research Council's study is not a particularly helpful 
vehicle for making the distinctions needed, even though it pretends to be. 

What 1 find missing from the history of t he rating game is a frank recogni- 
tion of human nature's tendency to simplifv complex matters and to rank 
them sirnphsticallv not to mention a bit of humility about an awesomely 
ambitious task Instead, the self -congratulatory style is tiresome, and it is an 
insult to the intelligence of the general academic community to give the mi 
pression of having invoked that community when, in fact, that involvement 
came onlv as a token at the end of guarded deliberations by a few Hven so. 1 
predict that, following tlm third installment in a series, the exercise will he 
revived bv some similar group when the current version is thought to be out- 
of-date Rv then, the whole process will have gained a sort of status that ob- 
viates- further question about its validity and meaning. 

With this realization 1 rest my case, but I continue to feel strongly that 
such insubstantial study issued under a might v aegis should not go un- 
challenged bv graduate deans, who ma\ represent what is most at stake. 

O 



VIII. MASTER'S 01 LIBERAL ARTS PROGRAMS/ MASTER'S 
DEGREE INSTITUTIONS 



Presiding Vivian A. Vidoli. dilifornia State University. Fresno 
Presenters Bernard J. Downey. Dean of the Graduate School and 

Director of Research. Vdlanovit University 
William M. Machl. Jr.. Vice Provost. Continuing Uducution and 
Puhhc Service. I ntversitv of Oklahoma 




V h um \ V uli >li . ( .iht i >r n Li St .it r I n t\ c i sit \ . presides J t ;i con 
(.urrrnt srssnn nn Master \ <>t / ihenil Arts Programs Muster s 
Decree Institutions Other part leipan t s arr He'rnard I I )ou 
nc\ Villanm.t 1 : iii\ftsil\ and Willi. nn ]{ M.uhl. lr , t iiimm 
.its <»| ( )kl.ihoni.i ( n»;hl ) 

Bernard J. Downo 

V1\ role this ,-if (n n> Mm is in ivpoit in \oii on the activit\ * >f the C(iS Task 
\ i»ree <>n I hi- ( muri ns of the Mjstei > I )ei.;i ee ( or a nt me Institutions I would 
like to beejn hv enim; .1 little h.ickiMonnd which will explain the existence of 
this task toiee 

()\er the \e.iis [fnii has Imn ninshU ) <it»k it I si u sslt > 1 1 anions graduate 
deans fiom mash i s insiilutions leeaidine the efforts rnailc h\ C ( i .S to ej\c 
appropriate attention to the u-hu'rns <>t these in s( it ut%»ns at the national 
meetings, the sumrnei workshops m 1 (iS pu hlieat ions ami in the general 
aeti\ it v of the ( ( iS off k e It w as ,iU,i\s reeo^ni/ed that t lie re ha s been some 
attention reimlarlv ejven to the master's institutions certainly this very ses 
sion is evidence of this Nevertheless, amoni; main deans there has been dis 
satisfaction on t his score 

Ovei the past t liter 01 ton 1 \ea 1 s so i ne of ns t mm ma st cr\ 1 11st it nt ions w 1 10 
we 1 e 1 lie 111 be 1 s of t lie ( ( iS Moan I heijaii to ye\ a sense that the mastei s mst 1 



tutions were mU necessarily getting their fair share of C'CiS services. Board 
agenda naturally addressed matters related to the entire CCJS membership. 
Most attention was given to issues which involved graduate education in gen- 
eral. And. of course, this is as it should he. However the net result in planning 
for meetings, workshops, special sessions, etc.. often resulted in minimal at- 
tention bvmg given spectficalb to the concerns of master's institutions. 

I n the summer of I W 1 this sense of lack of attention \\ as brought up at t^lic 
COS Board meeting. I here was immediate and unanimous agreement "that 
positive action should be taken to address this matter. The Board decided to 
establish a ( ON task force which was to attempt to identify the specific con- 
cerns of master's degree-granting institutions and also to make-recommenda- 
tions regarding the means which CXi.S should take to addressable concerns. 
I he task force consists t>f the follow ing. 

James Bailout:. iiraJU'v i'ni\vrst(\ 

Kuss Harnekow . Stmthwtwt \li.\.\oun ^,<i« ( nt\ 

I.oilis Pccck . Jtihn Currnll I r ni \cr.\((\ 

Al S p rn 1 1 1 \<>rth i\m>linu 1A / Sdu* ( ><<, 

I c^. I hompson (ivorgta S\>ul her n ( \>tu'^<- 

Vl\Un \ idoh ( ullfornla Staff hr%.\nn and i.. it i. ... 

I can a>sure vou that thc>e people with whom 1 ha.e oeen - iMn f , c-x- 
LieincK cap ab It' dccpK tonci ined about mast lis mstit ijtions and ha*e been 
working \er\ fund to earn out the C'Ci.S charge 

The first efforts .»f the t a>k force w hich was appointed hist tall wore to seek 
information from the deans of the master's institutions regarding their per- 
ceptions of issues which should he addressed. In response to a letter we sent 
out. uc received more than severftv responses. Two dungs were immediately 
evident 

1 There was need for the action; 

2 There were main issues to be put on the table 

I he task force, encouraged b\ the statements of need, proceeded to orga- 
nize die issues argjiind a limited number ot general themes Ultimately we 
established six major areas of concern 

I \\i adu ate ad m i m st i at ion . 

?.. ^graduate lacult\ , 

1 graduate students Kviuiiim; .xiii.i-i.n, .»..o ■. u .m .. 
■J the programs t hcrriscU es t md iheii qualii \ . 
^ f uraiu lal consulci al h >ns . and 
h research lo master s institute n. 

I . di t if t he (ask toi ee mem hers w as . . i N . .. i » • i . ». ...... 

first draft was developed Since last vear s /.a.n.ig m \ V ashugton . 

theie lra\e been two conference calls, a meeting in Chicago and a meeting 
line on I ursdav, and lots and lots ot correspondence and telephone calls. 

\Vi\ coils on. it became evident that the concerns of the master's i list it n 
Hons were not all (hat much dilterent from the concerns of the doctoral msti 




tutions. At that point conceivably one might have concluded that there was no 
need to proceed further. After all,'Mhe ; overall need's of the membership were 
discussed regularly at Board meetings and at the national meetings, work- 
shops, etc. However, it became .obvious quickly .that there was a difference. 
On nearly every topic which was explored, one could see the difference. And 
this difference suggested strongly thai there be some separate attention given 
to these matters. 

In the first area— graduate administration — for example, consider the po- 
sition of the central administration regarding graduate education. In the doc- 
toral institutions one finds total commitment. In many, if not most master's 
institutions, graduate education is not a first priority! 

If we consider the type, of student - in doctoral institutions most students 
are full time. fin master's institutions must will be 1 part time- it is evident that 
graduate administration means something entirely different in the two eases 

Again if you -talk about graduate faculty . you have substantive differences 
in the two types of institutions. In the doctoral institutions one envisions pri- 
mal ib out standing" scholars, in the mastei s institutions one sees a more com 
plc\ put urc 'I he eg IS heaw commitment to good teaching, the teaching loads 
are usual Iv higher. -and scholarship is not necessariK of high priority Indeed 
gi aduate deans at Maxtor's .institutions need to insist on high level ijualifica 
lions for the graduate (n'culty iit ordei to in sure progiam quality I his is nor 
mull) not a problem at the Ph. I J granting research oriented institutions In 
(iced, when the question of having a gi aduate tacult\ is discussed, the 
doctoral institutions usually say it is not nccessan while the master's inslitu 
lions find it very necessary. . 

liven the kind of faculty may often be different. In doctoral institutions the 
primary faculty role is research vOuitc often in master's institutions, particu- 
larly in professional and qua.sj -professional programs, there is great need for 
practice -oriented faculty. ( * . 

In the area of recruiting anci admission, doctoral institutions look for a 
relatively small number of highly qualified students who will pursue intensely 
research oriented doctoral -programs. In the master's institutions one tries to 
maximize the pool of qualified students, mamlv through advertising in the 
local area (Juite often the clientele arc part time students and all u l;o are, 
qualified are accepted. Retention also becomes different when you "are deal 
ing with Mich students who may often skip a semester m two c< nil pared to 
full tiniL doctoral students 3 who tend to be ever present until their doctoral 
dissertations arc completed v * 

I he ver> nature of master's degree' program* <<m be distinguished from 
that of doctoral programs. There is greater emphasis on course work, often 
fewer seminars, often no thesis, sometimes even no comprehensive examina- 
tion. In attempting to assess the quality of master's piograms, one cannot 
-simply use an overall approach which applies .to all graduate programs. In 
deed^Oi.N has reeogni/ed this difference and a new program to assess the 
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quality o( master's programs, the result of joint efforts by C'GS and R I S has 
just been announced. 

The areas in which financial support is needed in master's institutions are 
the same as 4 those in doctoral program*.- However the efforts to be made are 
quite different. In 'doctoral institutions it is not uncommon for million dollar 
budgets to exist for a particular program. In master's institutions quite often 
one needs to fight for every penny. Whether you are talking about assistant- 
ships, support for faculty research and dc\ elopniont . or library, laboratory 
and computer facilities, it is often an uphill battle, yitimately. it- is t«he prior- 
ity which graduate programs receive or do not receive in master's institutions 
that makes the difference 

Finally, research in doctoul mm umioiM mi p ported extensively, both by 
external funding and thmugh turn commitments o4 the inst kilt ions. In roas- 
ter's institutions, there is rclatiNcU little external funding- and less tnstiiu- 
tioual commitment 

Lrom these and riumv niki i\mii|>io »l ^ an draw this general conclusion, 
i.e. that although the emu cms ol the ,na slew's institutions are literally the 
same those ot the doctor a I it i\( 1 1 u t io ( . ^ (here are substantive; differences in 
the significance of those concerns and therefore in the approach to solutions 
a^> we compare the tvpco of inM it ut ionv * 

So what do ue do about all' this? 

I he task force is current 1\ cum pie t lug Us i cpoi t ui.i, h m«. II . oui in vLetad 
t he- special character oft hose common con cents as applied to master n institu- 
tions. Tins report will be 'submitted to the CCA Board sometime early in the 
new vear. 

. Now - as ue mentioned earlier -the task force was charged not only with 
the idenrifieation of the concerns of the master's institutions but also with the 
tie velop merit of recommendations to insure a mechanism by which these con- 
cerns would be addressed. We are proposing three such recommendations. 
1 . There should be a permanent standing committee for the master's insti- 
tutions, which should meet at least once a vear at the time and place of 
the national meeting to continue to identify cm rent issues and concerns 
and to advise the CCS Hoard of Directors ot such Membership on the 
committee should rotate so thai, new points ol \ icv\ would be considered 
I )uc vonsiderat ion should he gi\cn to geoi»i aphic .J distribution, repre 
scutation tor miiiotltles and women utid t epreseiil a t Ion ttoui both pi 1 
vale and puhlk nniilui n>ih 

^ . I hoi e should be appn>pi l.Ui . . i , . .. i ..( i ,..(..■ l.i, i , • .u i . 

UlsIltUt ions Oil the ( ( > S Boai d ol 1 s .mil oh the I iu u t ivc ( on i 

mittee of the Hoard 
- The* issues and conci'int identified >%ith nui«u-i iiisiihiiiuin should he 
addressed in a continuous manner 

(a) in the programs of (he national meetings, in summer workshops, 
and in appropriate special conferences ami symposia; ^ 
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(b) in COS newsletters and other releases; 



1 (c) by timely publications of CGS documents related to such issues and 
concerns; 

(d) in CGS communications and associated activities with affiliated re- 
gional organizations; 

(e) in CGS relations with the federal government and its agencies by 
giving due attention to the roles of the master's institutions in grad- 
uate education and research, and 

(f) in CGS relations with educational associations by giving due atten- 
tion to the roles of the master's institutions in graduate education 
and research. 

I would like to reiterate that the task force does not take the position that 
riCGS has done nothing in these areas for master's Institutions. The document 
on the master's degree, the new joint CGS-ETS program for the assessment of 
the quality of njaster's degree programs, and concurrent sessions such as this, 
attest to the positive actions on the part of CGS. Nevertheless, the sense is 
that much more needs to be done and on a regular basis. 

Hopefully with the detailed report in the hands of the Board and their im- 
plementation of our recommendations, there will be continuing improvement 
in the services to the ever growing portion of the membership representing 
master's institutions. 



The premise of this session, I believe, is to discuss programs at the master's 
level offered by institutions whose only graduate work is at the master's level. 
You may think that I should disqualify myself, since I come from an institu- 
tion that is ^comprehensive state university offering work at all levels through 
the doctoral degree. I am here however as a representative of an association of 
institutions offering a special type of master's degree, and many of our mem- 
bers are institutions that offer no work above the master's level. That group is 
the Association of Graduate Liberal Studies Programs. 

As the name suggests we are institutions offering graduate liberal studies 
degrees. These programs have various designations, such as the Master of 
Arts in Liberal Studies, the Master of Liberal Studies, the Master of Liberal 
Arts or even such titles as Master of Humanities. 

These degrees are sponsored by a variety of institutions. Some of them, 
such as my own or the University of Southern California, Southern Methodist 
University. The Johns Hopkins University, Georgetown University, New York 
University and other?! are comprehensive doctoral institutions. Others, such 
as Kean College of New Jersey or Mary Washington College, offer this among 
other master's degrees. And finally some offer this as their only master's 
degree. 



William H. Maehl, Jr. 
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To the best of our knowledge the first graduate liberal studies program was 
initiated at Wesleyan University in 1952 as their Master of Arts in Liberal 
Studies. It began as a summer program to enrich the liberal arts education of 
teachers and continues today still to attract a largely teacher audience. 

In subsequent years programs were established elsewhere so that by 1975 it 
was possible for representatives of twelve institutions to meet at Hollins Col- 
lege in Virginia and found the association that I represent. At present there 
are twenty-eight full institutional members of the association and another 
twenty-three associate members who arc in the process of developing pro- 
grams or in a probationary period prior to becoming full members. There are 
other similarly designated graduate liberal studies programs in existence, 
some of them of high quality, although I will base my comments on those 
which are members of the association and which conform to its criteria for the 
offering of programs 

By this time you may a>k just what arc giaduatc hbcial studies programs. 
In response let me say that although the programs vary considerably in size, 
organization, sponsoring institutions and details of curriculum they share a 
common purpose They seek to offer mature students a graduate degree 
which is Interdisciplinary in nature and nonprofessional in intent (that is, not 
specifically intended to train students for a part ieu^ff^vocat ion. to provide 
accreditation for a profession, or to prepare students for further graduate 
study). The programs adhere specifically to the values of liberal arts educa- 
tion, but at the graduate /nr/ . offering students drawn from a variety of back- 
grounds and professions an alternative to the usual specialized graduate pro- 
grams. 

All programs are interdisciplinary. They achieve this in different ways: 
some by team teaching approaches, others by* certain courses designed on an 
interdisciplinary basis, and vet others bv asking faculty to adopt an interdisci- 
plinary approach to their subject matter, Throughout there is an emphasis on 
looking at the specific content of study in relation to the broader context 
within which it belongs. The program's objective is to provide an alternative 
approach to continued learning bv offering a program* for students who seek 
broad, interdisciplinary paths to knowledge. 

The programs are designed specifically foi adult part -tunc indents. The 
curricula seek to respond to student motivation that may range from career 
related concerns to the desite for intellectual stimulation In ail cases these 
Uitcrc-us reflect a umiutii fur a personally rewarding futtl.ci education in a 
humanistic conic si 

I fie plocesses ot ihli\<.<\ < t ilie f»rogt'ttiii u»ke lutw amount the ^itvuin 
tiancci of adult student s, both m umnselm^ and the ^election of time and 
format of delivery. In responding to these concerns, the graduate liberal stud- 
ies programs differ from many other continuing education offerings which 
may also serve such students, in that they are degree programs, carefully 



structured, coherent in curriculum, founded on a definite set of require- 
ments, and rigorous in the intellectual challenge they pose for participants. 
Their interdisciplinary curriculum may be said to extend the liberal arts 
character of American undergraduate education to the graduate level. In a 
sense they represent a return to the original concept of the medieval master's" 
degree which pursued the concerns of the baccalaureate degree to a higher 
level. They are graduate programs — formally so in retiring the bachelor's 
degree for admission, but more significantly in the maturity expected of stu- 
dents, the expectation of responsible and frequently independent work and 
thought, the level of discourse in classes and of comprehension necessary to 
meet degree requirements (papers, examinations, projects and the like). They 
represent then, a particular mode of graduate study, in breadth intentionally 
different from traditional departmental graduate programs, in structured 
curriculum and academic rigor unlike less consciously ordered programs for 
casual students. 

In looking over the offerings of various member institutions I see three 
common curriculum elements that stand out. First of all, virtually all pro 
grams require some core elements which are specially designed for th« pro 
grams At the University of Oklahoma we have a special introductory seminar 
which is subsequently followed by other seminars that bring the students back 
to a recognition of their commonality in the program while at the same time 
they may pursue special individual interests. At other institutions special 
courses are usually designed for the early phases of the program. 

Second, almost all of the programs have some integrative and summative 
experience in them. This takes various forms, most commonly an extended 
piece of written work completed near the end of the program, but it may also 
be a special seminar or concluding course which draws the student's total 
experience together into a coherent whole. Finally programs usually have 
some theme or orientation which is unique and distinctive to the home institu- 
tion. The most striking example of this, perhaps is, a series of courses in the 
history of ideas at The Johns Hopkins University, representing the strength of 
the Lovejov tradition there. St. John's College of Annapolis and Santa Fe em- 
phasizes its tradition of the Great Books. Georgetown University requires stu 
dents to take some courses reflecting tinman values along with other require 
ments. The University of Oklahoma reflects the commitment to educational 
outreach that characterized Us earlier Bachelor of Liberal Studies program 

We arc frequently asked, what makes what you do in graduate liberal stud 
lei programs graduate? How can broad liberal education aMhc same time be 
called graduate education? 

Basically the answer is thai u li ^taduate because we say n is 

That is not so arrogant and self-centered a statement as it may sound. The 
description of this form of liberal studies as graduate is rooted in the same 
canons and practices that apply to other graduate programs, and the most 
important of those is the judgment of the academic faculty about what it is 




doing. Graduate liberal studies faculties belong to the graduate faculties of 
their institutions and bring that level of expectation to their work. They work 
under the leadership of the institutional officer responsible for graduate pro- 
grams ancf conform to institutional graduate standards. 

More specifically, the students in graduate liberal studies programs have 
passed the first credentialling milestone on the academic road, They have 
earned creditable bachelor's degrees and are eligible for graduate study. In 
almost all cases graduate liberal studies programs apply the same criteria ol 
selectivity for admission to their programs that their own institutions apply to 
applicants for graduate study in other programs. ^ 

Second, by virtue of their own experiences . the probability is that graduate 
liberal studies students have grown rather than shrunk intellectually since 
leaving college Far from having lost what level of intellectual attainment they 
had when thev earned iheli bacheloi s degrees their experience, involve 
mem. work, reading, and other cxposuic to learning probably have caused 
them to change and grow during that time 

I hit d the fac cm 1 1 s w ho a r e r c spoils I hl\ engaged in r he <. tuiiluii and ottci lug 
.a graduate liberal studies pi ogra m s ar e themsel v es accomplished teachers of 
graduate students I heV have no desire to jeopardize the .standards to which 
thev adhere and fo ( which thev are responsible I hcv seek to uphold a gradu 
ate level of learning b\ the eilslomarv practices of setting standards, joining 
together to maintain a rid advocate those st a tula i ds and seeking to discourage 
violators Our group, the Association of Graduate L ibcial Studies Programs, 
has that as one of its major objectives. 

Finally, an examination of the experiences of students and their perfor- 
mance outcomes in graduate liberal studies programs exhibits a level of com- 
plexity, a range of breadth, and a sophistication of mastery and expression 
that fully warrants graduate designation. While not the same as highly spe- 
cialized graduate programs and not necessarily as intense in their exploration 
of specific questions, graduate liberal studies programs live up to the intellec- 
tual standards that have generally characterized graduate work. In our view 
there is no embarrassment to be associated with the concept of graduate lib 
eral studies 

Graduate liber a I si w cllcs pn>gi an . s a n. espeL la 1 1 v sutlahlc loi of fei lug at In 
-dilutions which pursue studv onlv to the level of the master's degree 1 lie 
icsouucs necessaiv to mount the piograms would not be as great as lfio.se 
required l>\ doctoral kvel institutions Normally a inasici % degree granting 
InstKuUwii s^ ill alieadv hac a^adic ot hlghl) qm.lmcd taoillv which will in 
elude persons with the abilliv and the inclination to work in graduate liberal 
studies programs funhcr this sort ot program will not require the depth of 
faculty in individual disciplines that lull disciplinary master's degrees do. 

, These progranis provide such institutions a means of addressing the grow- 
ing interest of an alreadv well educated public in enrichment and further edu- 
cational development. Thev mav even meet the career related needs of midca- 

1» 
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reer professionals who no longer require such intensive specialization in their 
disciplines but who seek broadening educational experiences that will enable 
them to deal with complex problems of policy and judgment. Recent com- 
ments of William Norris of Control Data Corporation, reported in the Chron- 
icle^)/' Higher Education suggest that coherent graduate liberal studies pro- 
grams would confer on many baccalaureate degree holders the capability lor 
analysis andfjudgment that many corporations desperately need. These pro- 
grams are capable of being offered even by baccalaureate level institutions 
which have not previously undertaken graduate study, provided^ he necessary 
care and development is taken in preparing them. 

At this point the Association of Graduate Liberal Studies I'tograms can 
offer valuable assistance Collcctivck the association represents a consider 
able kind ot excellence Some of (Ik nnmln's stlon^eSt academic ltislltu 
Hons have conducted piogiaius o\ei main \l\Ui and have maintained high 
quality In i he se along with then othci degi cc offei ings 1 1 is an objective ijf the 
assoelalton to dissert a high stuiulaid ot qualilv and ^otuience in graduate 
llbcial shiilks piogi.n.is di.il iil^ a [ . | > 1 1 a n I s tot 1m mbci ship must pass a 
i l^i m iu s u iiilnh b\ thus* 1 1 1 s 1 1 ( 1 1 M . . 1 1 s alieadv ottering ptot;ian.s W v (i\ io 
ptovkk ^uldaiui and assistance hi dtvclopimnt to Institutions planning to 
Undeitakc' nc« p» « »g* a n i s and \\ l ( \ espcclalk i.i .uppoit Institutions With 
limited pi cv Ions e \ pe i k i . . l Io 141 ad w a U si ink 1 lie as si «Clal li mi ha s held 
grants Loth ttom the Nation. J \ iuIcvmucm loi In. Humanities ami horn the 
Fund toi the I ill prominent of Post sec o 11 da 1 v hJuuilluii to call v oil sueh dls 
seminal ion aiid de\ elopnieut \mm k We pros ide a net w 01 k t< >r t he e.\. hunge ot 
experiences and ideas among those working with graduate liberal studies 
Our annual meetings are devoted in large measure to program ni a tie concerns 
and members of the association are available for consultation as requested by 
other institutions 

I hose ot use who an engagv.il In this woi'k believe « 1 aie aiis\\eilllg an 
important educational and social need Uui ewpciicnce o\ei thirlv vcars and 
through the sponsorship ot main thousands ot dcgicc candidates leads lis to 
have confide lie c in the qualltv aild acailemk wntth of die piogiafos we ntfci 
W\ belies e the Ma sic 1 ot I I he 1 a I Studies device 01 u ko lev e 1 ofhci design a 
tloli It 1 n ii \ talis Is taking Its pi. tee among the lespci. ted nni.tci s level eic 
tie 11 1 la Is of t J 1 ed In A me \ k ( in h Igh * 1 cd iu at 1. m 1 n ml \s e ene . mi 1 age - ot he i 1 1 ist 1 
tut Ions u In. 1 4 * « w 1/1 ii » on si it ,ie 11* 1 f«»" su* h p, i.^i nil I o con side r U II (U 1 t a k 
1 (In .1, 



EX. GRADUATE EDUCATION IN THE HUMANITIES: 
SOME OPTIONS FOR THE FUTURF 



Presiding: Reuben W. Smith. University of the Pacific 
Presenter: Nancy Risser. Director of Community Relations. CBS Inc. 
The Power and the Responsibility A Proposal for Action 




Richard Ekman. National Endowment for the Humanities {at the podium) talks 
aho'ui New Priorities at N & H during a session on Graduate Education in the 
Humanities Some Options for the Future at which Nancy Risser. CBS Inc. also 
spoke. At right is Reuben W. Smith, University of the Pacifie, who presided. 



Nancy Risser 

INTRODUCTION 

This summary is based on^information gathered in discussions with 
humanities students and faculty, placement directors, and humanities 
graduates as part of a project. "Non- Academic Careers for Humanities 
Ph.D.s: Preparing the Faculty to Assist Graduate Students," sponsored by 
the graduate deans of the member institutions of the Committee on Institu- 
tional Cooperation. The project was implemented over the period 1980 to 
l ( )8xl with funding from the National Endowment for the Humanities. \he 
Fund for the Improvement of Post Secondary Education, and the Ford 
Foundation * 



The author, co dncctor of the project, was Assistant Dean of the Graduate 
School and Assistant Vice Chancellor for Research at the University of Il- 
linois. Urbana-Champaign. one of the participating institutions. In January 
1 ( )H2, she left academe to assume new responsibilities in the corporate world. 
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ROLE OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOLS 



The graduate schools and the graduate deans are perceived as having the 
authority and the power to influence and assist graduate students and faculty 
in developing appropriate and creative policies and programs on non- 
academic careers for humanities Ph.D.s. They can provide leadership to 
faculty, increase visibility of the issues and of the resources available on the 
campus, give credibility to the* concept of non-academic careers, and take 
leadership roles in developing workshops, seminars, and other programs for 
both graduate students and faculty. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION 

1 tut.uli\ tftJifJfftrt^c Is the most frequently noted attitude, faculty and 
students alike report that many faculty are indifferent to the need for stu- 
dents to explore eareci options outside of academe and to the stress asso 
elated v\ith the current employment situation. Students and graduates 
tend to perceive the faculty as not only indifferent to theij^sit nation but 
potentially hostile and critical of the idea of pursuing a career other than 
teaching and scholarly research 

L Fluidity who arc interested in winking in this at*a huk rn/ti aiaJctnli ca 
penence. Faculty who are interested in assisting graduate students have 
virtually no professional v\ork experience outside" academe, do not feel 
competent to provide counseling or career information to their students, 
and do not know where to begin to build the network of contacts and the 
knowledge. Many of these faculty have expressed a desire for assistance in 
this area, including arranging conversations with people in business and 
government and possibly visits and one -week 1 observe rships 1 ' to learn 
more about people, positions, and contexts. ^ 

^. Career counseling services for graduate students are reported to he inade- 
quate on most campuses. Placement offices are often perceived as services 
for undergraduates and are often viewed as a resource for- graduate stu- 
dent "failures." Graduate school endorsement of these services appears to 
increase their legitimacy. Budget cuts are resulting in fewer resources 
available in these offices, however 

-4 Curricula irt sonic departments u r , hatt^ (unified uuk-uavJ u^u 

derjiic requirements in the tradition J hun.Anitie^ a. arses Editing, pub 
lishing and business writing options are being reduced despite the fact 
that these may be helpful to those seeking non-academic opportunities. 

;> Business\ourses are often closed to humanities students because of the 
enrollment crush in the business schools. 

6. Enrollment driven budgets clearly influence departmental openness to 
students taking courses outside the department . 

7. Low faculty Morale resulting from their own limited opportunities for 
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mobility and growth is compounded by the uneasiness created by the 
bleak academic job market for their graduate students. 

8. Faculty ambivalence about when students shpuld be encouraged to ex- 
plore non-academic careers options, early or |ite in their programs, may 
be contributing to paralysis. 

( ). Faculty roles in placement will be altered as more students seek tion- 
academic careers. Faculty will not have in the near future adequate or ap- 
propriate experience and knowledge to function as primary advisers in 
career planning and placement of their students in non-academic careers, 
thus altering significantly their traditional role in placement. 

RECOMMENDATIONS BY HUMANITIES Ph.D.s^WHO HAVE 
PURSUE!) NOLN ACADEMIC CAREERS 

1. Maintain the present rigor and substantive focus of the P(i.D. training in 
the humanities. Most graduates believe that the curriculum provides a 
sound education and that it should not be diminished. 

2. Permit flexibility within the curriculum. Encourage (and allow) students 
to take eoursework in other disciplines to develop more skills and to in- 
crease their familiarity with professions other than teaching. 

3. Increase exposure to the non-academic sector for both faculty and 
■ students. 

4. Provide workshops and seminars to familiarize students with a broad' 
range of organizational structures and styles. 

5. Emphasize the importance of completing the dissertation as an indicator 
^* of the ability to complete a project. The Ph.D. is recognized and ap- 
preciated as an accomplishment. 

*u. Offer opportunities for students to learn to work in contexts where they 
are part of a team. Humanistic scholarly research is solitary and does not 
prepare students for working with others; many students are not aware of 
alternative work styles. 

7. Educate students to the fact that deadlines are critical outside aca- 
deme—there are no deferred grades outside academe. The employer seeks 
the best possible product in the time available rather than a perfect prod- 
uct in unlimited time. T his difference often comes as a shock and some- 
times the adjustments never made. 

8. Recognize the low self-esteem of students and the added burden this 
creates as students explore career options and try to identify their own 
skills. 

OBSERVATIONS BY HUMANITIES Ph.D.s REGARDING 
SOCIALIZATION WITHIN GRADUATE EDUCATION 
IN THE HUMANITIES 

1. Negative attitudes towards business shaped by the literature itself. 

2. Passive behavior encouraged: risk-taking discouraged. 




3. Assumption .that business rejects critical analysis. 

4. Superiority complex. 

5. Ambivalence about money and salaries. 

6. Solitary, individualistic work styles. 

NEEDS * 

1. Well-informed and supportive faculty, knowledgeable about the nature of 
opportunities for non -academic careers for humanities Ph.D.s and 
familiar with resources available to students. 

2. Increased contact between humanities faculty and students and people in 
the non-academic sector. 

3. Context for creative thinking about the humanities in a contemporary 
society and a better understanding of the "lenses" the humanities provide 
for analysis and problem solving. 

4. Consideration of the most responsible and the most productive stage of 
academic training to increase student awareness of career options and to 
encourage exploration of non-academic careers as humanists. (Early in 
the program, the student can develop options; the student may also^drop 
out of the program. Late in the program the students' bitterness and 
anger are intense and a non -academic career is more apt to be equated 
with "failure") * * 

COURSES OF ACTION FOR GRADUATE SCHOOLS AND DEANS 

1. Establish and maintain a faculty steering committee to provide leader- 
ship and continuity for campus efforts. 

2. Build a resource base of non -academically^ employed humanities Ph.D. 
alumni. 

a. Encourage communication between academic and non- academic 
h umanists. 

b. Develop a network of people who might assist in programs and 
seminars on non-academic career topics. 

c. Provide a bridge to the academic world for those graduates who are 
interested in maintaining a link with scholarly research.] 

3. Provide career counseling services for humanities graduate Students. 

4. Develop programs to better inform the faculty about hon -academic 
careers for humanists. 

5. Develop workshops and seminars for students. 

a. Job search skills and strategies 

b. Skills assessment *> 

c. Organizational structures and behavior * 

6. inform students about the academic job market and the opportunities in 
non-academic careers. 
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7. Establish internships for faculty and for students. 

a. Internal to the university ^ 
.. b. External, in non-academic contexts * 

8. Develop opportunities for faculty arid for students to visit businesses and 
government offices as observers-learners. , "~ ' ■ * 

9. Structure teamwork experiences for graduate„stu,dentS as a part of their 
university experience. * \ 

10. Eliminate barriers to students enrolling businessUfid other non-humani- 
ties courses. 




CGS President Michael J. Pelczar. Jr. talks with program participants Linda Wilson , 
University of Illinois, and Nancy Risser, CBS Inc., with an unidentified attendee be- 
tween them. 
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Plenary Session IV 



Friday, December 3, 1982, 9:00 a.m. 

SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND THE HUMANITIES 

Presiding: C L Nyman, Washington State University 
Presenter: John F. Slaughter, Director, National Science Foundation and 
Chancellor Designate, University of Maryland College Park 




Meeting attendees surround the presenters at the Science Tech- 
nology and the Humanities plenary session: John F. Slaughter, 
former Director, National Science Foundation and now Chancellor, 
University of Maryland College Park (at the podium) and (at left) 
William J. Bennett. Chairman of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. 

John F. Slaughter 

INTRODUCTION 

Whenever I am asked to comment on the importance of science and 
humanities to each other, I am reminded of the famous remark of the late 
Adlai Stevenson Jr., when he said that the world might be a better place "if 
we could humanize the scientists and sfmonize the humanists. M 

In a more serious vein and more than a century earlier, in 1869 to be exact, 
a great American educator, Charles William Eliot, noted in his inaugural 
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speech: as its president that Harvard University "recognizes no real antag- 
onism between literature and science and consents to no such narrow alter- 
natives as mathematics or classics, science or metaphysics. 

"We would have them all," he said, "and at their best." 

I think none of us questions that the ultimate aim of education continues 
to be the improvement of the human condition by expanding knowledge in 
all possible fields. Most educators bv now have rejected the narrow alter- 
natives and laid to rest the notion that science and the humanities, physics 
and metaphysics are incompatible. 

Actually, the "grand unification" isn't so new. 

Vanncvar Bush talked about science as "ministering in a practical manner 
to the needs and welfare of mankind." He was concerned chiefly with basic 
science and engineering, as I have been. But he recQgnized, as Eliot did, that 
a balanced education requires that the natural sciences, the social sciences 
and the humanities speak to each other and work together. In fact, the har 
monious relationship of these separate disciplines goes back to the double 
helix of Trivium and Quadrivium and threads its way through the history of 
education. 

As it crossed the ocean, it was personified in our early statesmen, in the 
character and activities of Ben Franklin and Thomas Jefferson. Suitably, the 
medal that the National Science Foundation presents to distinguished 
foreign scientists who visit this country bears Franklin's likeness on one side " 
and on the other the words, "philosophy, literature, science, patriotism." 

"Science" in the broad sense includes mathematics. And at present, when 
mathematics necessarily serves as the tool of other sciences, is it too much to 
ask that physicists and chemists and engineers remember that Plato stressed 
it as a preparation of the intellect for dialectics and pf^losophy? Or that 
humanists keep in mind that Aristotle managed to estimate the circumfer- 
ence of the earth, which he understood was round, with an accuracy wbich 
must be considered for his day, an, extraordinary achievement? 

The case for the contribution of science to the humanities and the humani- 
ties to science has been made many times over, Indeed, it is as important for 
scientists to understand modem problems in their historical perspective as \tv 
is for humanists to make their subjects relevant to contemporary scientific 
and technological concerns. Perhaps that is why it is especially frustrating to 
recognize thai' while scientific research in this country is flourishing— partly ' 
because of federal support over the past three decades— science education is 
now flagging. 

Before I begin to discuss how balance in education is served by bringing 
scientists and humanists together, I want to express my conviction that such 
balance is first served by raising education in mathematics and the natural 
sciences to a position of greater importance and excellence than they now ex- 
perience— to have it "at its best." 
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IMPORTANCE OF SCIENCE EDUCATION 



A study* sponsored by the National Science Foundation, the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities and the Department of Education recently re- 
ported that more undergraduates are presently enrolled in English and Ameri- 
can literature courses than in (/// classes in chemistry, physics, astronomy, 
computer science and the earth sciences combined. We may well ask where 
our future graduate students, post -docs and teachers of science and engi- 
neering are going to come from if this trend continues. And how will indus- 
tries that depend on trained manpower for creative research in science and 
engineering maintain their, competitiveness if science education falters? 

This problem has to be addressed at all levels— not only by graduate 
schools, but even at the secondary school level, where math and science edu- 
cation seriously begin. 

As for having them "at their best," Thomas Huxley had something to say 
about that in a speech he made as president of Britain's Geological Society 
the year of Fliofs inaugural address at Harvard, Huxley compared mathe- 
matics to a "mill of exquisite workmanship, which grinds you stuff of any de- 
gree of fineness— nevertheless what you get out depends on what you put in," 
I think modern computer specialists are saying something similar. 

Having made that point, let me return to the necessity for a dialogue be- 
tween science and the humanities and having each "at its best." 

Some of you may have observed that Chemical and Engineering News, in 
the October 25th issue, published a speech by David Saxon, president of the 
University of California, in which lie- mentioned the "dangers of scientific il- 
literacy" and warned that "the indisputable importance of science to the fu- 
ture of American society should not blind us to the fact that a scientific edu- 
cation, by itself, is not enough — the study of history or philosophy is as much 
a part of becoming educated as the study of physics or chemistry. And vice 
versa." These comments appeared on the editorial page of a publication re- 
ceived weekly by more than 120.000 chemists and engineers. As I said in a 
commencement address I delivered at the University of Mississippi in May. 
1 C )S2. educated citizens should know both Milton and molecules, Chaucer as 
well as chemistry. 

Although I have recently moved from the National Science Found at ion/to 
the University of Maryland at College Park. I know you are interested in 
some programs at the NSF in which science and the humanities meet. 

Two programs at the National Science Foundation were specifically de- 
signed for this purpose. One is the History ami Philosophy of Science Pro- 



*l'ndergraduate Student Hours in Science. Fngineering and the Humanities." 
published by the American Council on I -ducat ion. 
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gram; another is the Ethics and Values in Science and Technology Program 
(EVIST). 



NSF PROGRAM: THE HISTORY AND PHIUOSPHY OF SCIENCE 

The National Science Foundation made its first grant in the history and 
philosophy of science in 1956— six years after NSF was established by Con- 
gress — and before there was any real program with such a name. 

There are several major universities across the nation with strong pro- 
grams now in the history and philosophy of science— the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Harvard, and Indiana University stand out, as well as such techni- 
cal institutions as Rensselaer, Lehigh and Michigan Tech, among others. 1 
am interested that some technical universities are now required to have 
courses in this field in order to win accreditation. 

It's a new field, rather diffused at present, with teaching jobs in short sup- 
ply. Most of the work in the area is very specialized— editorial work on major 
publications, like the Edison, Darwin, and Einstein papers, archival proj- 
ects, and, of course, museum work. But the history and philosphy of* science 
is a field that will grow. 1 think we rnay see an increase in jobs in the next five 
to ten years. The public in general' should become more aware of its impor- 
tance, and I imagine that some new figures, on the order of Thomas Kuhn of 
MIT, will emerge to stimulate new student interest. 

With the real need for quick and accurate information, major documenta- /^x 
tion centers for the history of science in specific disciplines should increase in 
importance. NSF has supported the director and many researchers at the „ 
American Institute of Physics Center for the History'of Physics in* New York 
Cit^jand some reasearchers at the Babbage Institute for the History of Infor- 
mation Processing at the University of Minnesota. The current head of the 
Babbage Institute. Arthur N orb erg, was formerly program manager for 
NSF's EVIST program. The director of the new center for the history of 
chemistry established by the American Chemical Society at the University of 
Pennsylvania is an NSF grantee. Through MIT. NSF has also been involved 
in helping the Joint Committee on Archives of Science and Technology 
(JCAS) develop guidelines for identifying historically important science 
source material. 

Oral history is a growing part of this — including the oral historv of some in- 
dustries. And women are coming into the field in increasing numbers. Mar- 
garet Rossitcr. from the University of California at Berkeley, will manage 
NSF's History and Philosophy of Science Program for the next eight or nine 
months. Her book. Women Sc ientists in America. Struggles and Strategies to 
1940, has just been published by The John Hopkins University press.'' 

The University of Maryland has a well- known former physicist. Stephen 
Brush, who is now working in the discipline of the history and philosophy of 
physics. 
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Ethics and values in science and technology is another area in which the 
federal government, through NSP^amne and jointly with the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities, attempts to bridge the gap between science and 
humanities. 

EVIST wa^ established in 1971 when reports of the John F, Kennedy 
Foundation-sponsored symposium on ethics in medicine drew the attention 
of then National Science Foundation Director William D. McElroy. Cbinci- 
dentally, that was around the time when Herman Lewis, head of NSF's Gene- 
tics Biology program, first became concerned with the implications of break- 
throughs in biology that could lead to genetic engineering. Lewis's report on 
the subject reinforced McElroy's decision to set up the Ethics and Values 
Program. That was four years before the famous Asilomar Conference took 
up the question of ethics and biohazards and drew public attention to the 
issues. 

Now, EVIST has a new home in NSF's Division of Research Initiation and 
Improvement. Total funding by NSF and NEH for the EVIST program re- 
flects changing priorities, growing from $530,000 for 17 awards in 1975 to a 
high of $2,723,000 for 37 projects in 1981, and dropping back to $1,400,000 
for about 23 projects [n 1982. The budget for 1983 is now being worked out. 

EVIST supports research on the ethical and human value aspects of cur- 
rent science and technology issues, including projects on ethics in the science 
and engineering professions. It also supports conferences, symposia and 
workshops dealing with such questions. For instance, with EVIST support 
the American Bar Association recently hosted a National Symposium on Per- 
sonal Privacy and Information Technology. 

Over the past five years, EVIST has developed with the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities a joint review process for research on ethical ques- 
tions in science and technology. For example, Peter Brown, at 'the University 
of Maryland, has support from both NSF and NEH to determine how judg- 
ments were formed in carrying out the 1973 Endangered Species Act to pre- 
serve certain wildlife. 

Other researchers at other institutions have looked at value judgments 
made in establishing regulation of hazardous substances, in placing respon- 
sibility for the accident at Three Mile Island, in the use of animals in scien- 
1 tiftf research, in the biological effects of microwave radiation — and a variety 
of other highly sensitive subjects of interest to government and the general 
public. 

Naturally, the EVIST program is interested in questions that affect future 
generations— especially questions of energy and the environment. It is sup- 
porting inquiries into decisions on land use, waste disposal and the treatment 
of sludge that are creating water problems in Michigan, New Hampshire and 
Maryland. And it has funded research on energy policy that has produced a 
new book on Energy uml the Future. 

These ethics and value questions are growing in importance. I believe most 
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historians place the development of a view of science as good or evil in itself 
in the first three decades of the 20th century, when there was very rapid tech- 
nological change. Of course, science in itself , is neutral. It is only when it 
reaches the stage of application that it raises ethical or value questions— and 
evokes apprehension or applause. 

But this is something we have to deal with, particularly now, as we enter 
another major scientific revolution based on developments in computer tech- 
nology and bioengineering— developments that will affect the home, the uni- 
versity, and the workplace. EVIST conferences and workshops in which ex- 
perts from the sciences and humanities meet provide scientists an opportunity 
to reassure humanists that applications do not have to be de-humanizing— 
that they can be liberating. Who can deny that the resolution of conflicts over 
values is one 'of the most challenging tasks of our times? Or that it requires a 
braodemng of our fundamental concepts of higher education? 

I'm sure many of us agree with James Botkin, co-author of Global Stakes: 
The Future of High Technology in America, who in a recent interview with 
the editor of US News and World Report said that 'There needs to be a re- 
thinking of the role of the social sciences and humanities in the general edu- 
cation of college students to insure that they have both technological training 
and grounding in values and ethics. If they do not have both, we could end 
up with either technological, illiteracy or a technocracy." 
• Questions that need answers— that influence policymakers, decisionmak- 
ers— must be based on solid science as well as human concern. 

But scientists are well aware that they can't give the answers to the ques- 
tion "What are we going to do with the knowledge we gain?" 

Clearly Science, technology, ethics and public policy meet in the environmen- 
tal sciences, energy, and natural resources issues and a host more— sometimes 
where it is least expected. 

Take engineering. I am told that humanists feel threatened by engineers, 
and I regret that this is so. I believe it is important to look at engineering in a 
socio-economic context as well as from a scientific perspective. We have to 
address questions like: Just what is building failure? The collapse of physical 
features, as in the catastrophe at the Hyatt Regency, is really very rare. But 
social failures"? They abound. The PruitMgoe public housing project in St. 
Louis was certainly not a physical failure. But it had to be ra/.ed because, as 
public housing, it was a social failure. As a judge in Atlanta said after the 
Model Cities Program in that city was judged a failure "You can learn that 
money raises schools, but not minds; vanishes slums but not personal defeat; 
builds buildings, but not lives; paves streets, but not futures." 

Engineers have to make value judgments in their profession that scientists 
don't — thus engineering, the social sciences and the humanities have much 
to speak to each other about. As a program director in NSF's earthquake haz- 
ard mitigation section put it, "you can't test social values on the- shake table." 
You need the broader perspective. 
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Science and the humanities meet in archeo-astronomy (another new field) 
and in anthropology. They meet in architecture. In 1978, the National Science 
Foundation helped fund a meeting of science and humanities specialists on 
the Conservation of Historic Stone Building and Monuments. The- experts 
covered everything from vibration analysis and microclimate modeling to 
graffiti. The report on their findings, published this year by the National 
Academy of Sciences, has become an important document in historic preser- 
vation. Incidentally, the University of Maryland has had an architecture 
school for 14 years now. It is in the College of Arts and Letters instead of 
Engineering— and the debate on the correctness of that decision, for Mary- 
land.continues. 

We could go further, couldn't we— and talk about/science and technology 
and the arts? For just as the computer is revolutionizing the ability of the 
writer to research his material, the synthesizer is changing the nature of music 
—placing the ability to compose as much in the machine as in the mind of 
the musician. And making. films requires both artistic technique— and tech- 
nological skill. For the truly practical education, I think we will see, in the 
future, greater lending of resources from one discipline to another, a wider 
exchange of faculty and a broadening in point of view. Like it or not, the^ 
merger of science and technology, the social sciences, and the arts and hu- 
manities, is here to stay. 
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Plenary Session V 

FINANCING GRADUATE EDUCATION 

Presiding: Thomas J. Linney, Jr., Council of Graduate Schools 
Presenter: William Blakey, Counsel, 
Committee on Educationvand Labor, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 
U.S. House of Representatives 
The National Climate: Legislation and Fiscal Restraint 




At the podium is Thomas J. Linney, Jr., CGS, presiding at the plenary session on 
Financing Graduate Education with presentations by (from left) Dwight H. Horch, 
Educational Testing Service; David R, Jones, Vanderbilt University; Karlene Dickey, 
Stanford University; Raymond B. ^Anderson, Columbia University; and William 
Blakey, House Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education. • ' 



William Blakey 

Good Morning! It is a personal pleasure for me to join the membership of 
the Council of Graduate Schools at your twenty-second annual meeting and 
to participate along with my distinguished colleagues on the panel in a 
dialogue about the key policy and financing issues affecting graduate educa- 
tion. I readily accepted Mike Pelczar's invitation to be with you because of 
the critical nature of the issues facing professional and graduate education 
and the importance that must be attached to developing a responsible and re- 
sponsive strategy for addressing those issues. 

At the outset, however, I want to assure you of Chairman Sjmon's continu- 
ing concern for the improvement in the quality of graduate education and the 
expansion of access to interim and terminal degrees for those persons unrep- 
resented and underrepresented in all disciplines, but especially those con- 
nected to economic productivity, human resources development and national 
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security. He remains committed to expanding graduate educational and 
research opportunities. 

I want to focus my remarks this morning on three principal areas: The 
Current Legislative and Budgetary. Landscape, The Impact of the 1982 and 
1984 Elections, and The Upcoming Reauthorization Process. 

THE CURRENT LEGISLATIVE LANDSCAPE 

Regardless of one's interpretation of the outcome of the 1982 elec- 
tions—did Americans vote to stay the President's course, decide to abandon 
ship or simply elect a different crew to modify the course, under the same 
Captain— almost everyone agrees that '.a principal preoccupation of the 98th 
Congress will be reduction of the $150-200 billion deficit (depending on 
whose estimates you accept). In that context then, how will higher education 
programs, specifically Guaranteed Student Loans (GSL) and other loan pro- 
grams benefiting graduate and professional school students (PLUS, NDSL, 
HEAL, HPSL, and Auxiliar>rLoans), the Graduate and professional Oppor- 
tunities Program, etc. fare in a "reduce the deficit climate' ? Before attempt- 
ing to answer the question, be aware of at least several other relevant consi- 
derations which could affect the attitude of the 98th Congress: 

• The President's apparent steadfast refusal to modify his $1.6 trillion in- 
crease in the defense budget over five years, or almost $37 million an 
hour, % \ 

• The dollar impact o^any congressional solution to the current short- 
. term financing pnklemTftt, Social Security, which does not involve re- 
ducing benefits, and | 

• The dollar impact of any jobsllegislation which is not financed by a tax 
increase. ( ; . . 

Higher education programs, especially GSLs, have fared very well in 
FY 1983 thus far. Despite one of the most devastating budget proposals from 
a sitting President, the outcry and collaborative effort of almost every seg- 
ment of the higher education community resulted in not only preserving pro- 
grams in tact, but almost restoring FY 1982 funding to the original FY 1981 
levels. I remind you of these important victories in order to set the stage for 
what is to come. 

First, the House FY 1983 Appropriations Committee bill (H.R. 7205) 
assumes the Administration's budget request for GSLs of .$2,484.6 billion. 
This level can only be reached through enactment of the statutory modifica- 
tions requested in their budget. Although this is unlikely, it does mean that a 
major supplemental appropriations bill will "be required before the end of 
FY 1983— another possible vehicle for programmatic changes for the 1983- 

84 school year. \ ' 

Second, the continuing Appropriations Legislation (P,L. 97-276) which ex- 
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pircs on December 17, 1982 contains, tor the first time, a provision placing 
restraints on the total si/e of federal lending and loan guarantee programs. 1 
The latter wdjfc Id apply to GSL. PLUS. Auxiliary and other federally-guar- 
anteed student loan programs. Although these new provisions pose a rather 
ominous threat, no known method of effecting these Credit budget controls 
exists, without altering student eligibility criteria.- Importantly, the Student 
Loan Marketing Association ( Sal lie Mae) was specifically excluded from 
coverage of the new provisions. 

Third, the jfaesident's FY 1984 education budget is likely to be just as 
much a horrofehow as it. was in FY 198,1. You' must, of necessity, be more 
vigilant and skillful next year in your analysis and lobbying than you were 
this year. 1 Crying wolf will simply not suffice in repelling the Adminis- 
tration's attempt to reduce the federal higher education budget and student 
access to guaranteed loans. The Council of Graduate Schools will need to 
focus on the following in the 98th Congress: 

• Need for Continued GSLs for Graduate Students-XG'wm the perceived 
glut of lawyers, doctors, and dentists 4 and graduate students in the 
social sciences, humanities, etc., can the GSL for all eligible graduate 
students be defended? How? 

• High Cost -of Educating Graduate and Professional] School Students — In 
1981. $7.7 billion in GSL loans were made to all students, $2.2 billion of 
which went to 600,000 graduate and professional; students. These stu- 
dents borrowed £n \average of $3,800 for the 1980481 academic year. In 
addition. S245 million in NDSL funds- and $43 mjllion ill College Work 

- - Study went to graduate arid professional school! students. Given the 



uate students, should 
eipline, etc.? 



disproportionate allocation of GSL funds to grad 
graduate student access be limited by income, dis 
• Existence of a Viable Alternative — Last year the! Administration's pro- 
posal was. fundamentally flawed since it would eliminate graduate stu- 
dents from the GSL program without providing ap alternative/' The un- 
subsidi/ed loan, available through the Auxiliary Loan program {which 
was theoretically available in 14 states), was operational in lending insti- 
tutions in only three states. This year the Department can better defend 
the Auxiliary Loan program. Currently. 5b agerjeies are making Auxil- 
iary- l.o^ns. Only Florida and Puerto Rico are still unable to make loans 
under the program. Recent information indicates that Auxiliary Loans 
will be available in those states by January 198</i. For Fiscal Year 1982. 
SI 00 million was made available in loan capital through the Auxiliary- 
Loan program. 

If the Administration returns to Congress with a fY 1984 budget similar to 
the 1983 model — and there is even reason to beliey'e they will— you will have 
to meet ajul defeat better opposition. The omnipresent budget deficit and 
changed conditions will make your job more difficult. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE 1982 AND 1984 ELECTIONS 



The 1982 elections were not so important for the message every analyst/ 
pundit/scribe seeks to divine from the November 2 results, but for a simpler, 
more important reason. Americans, in large nunibers, returned to the ballot 
box to express their views and preferences." The House and Senate elections 
.sent the same message in two different ways. From my personal perspective, 
those voters who absented themselves from the electoral process in 1980 and 
those traditional Democratic voters who abandoned the party in 1980 — 
forced the right swinging pendulum back to the center in 1982. In the critical 
U.S. Senate races, moderate Republicans involved in close races survived. 
This was in -sharp contrast to the House results where moderate and conser- 
vative Republican Members were rejected by 'the voters. The mixed results 
could force a' stalemate in the Congress or more likely a grid- lock between the 
executive and legislative branches. 8 

Several bf the Senate's stellar Republican members barely escaped defeat. 
Senators , Stafford, Chafee, Wefcker, Durenberger and Danforth each re- 
ceived 51% of the votes east in their respective states. A reversal of a total of 
45,000 votes would have caused the defeat of all five. Importantly, the nar- 
row victories are likely to impact their votes in the 98th Congress, especially 
on budget, appropriations -and policy issues in wlujh the Administration has 
' a large stake. Even more important is the impact these close elections may 
"have on the Senate Class of 1978/' which includes 19 Republicans (eight of 
whom could be described as moderate or progressive). My conclusion then is 
that ^a philosophical ideological majority favoring less defense spending, 
fewer reduction in domestic programs and adequate revenues to support 
federal spending may have control over the Senate in the next two years. It 
should not go unnoticed that both the Majority Leader and the Majority 
Whip will be standing for re-election in 1984, 

In the House, the impact "of the November 2nd results could be more dra- 
matic. While the personalities were less notable than in 1980, 10 the message 
was nevertheless clear. Republican con se natives and ^noderates, 'yellow 
jackets' and 'gypsy moths', were all victimized in the centrist swing of the 
pendulum. It appears that proximity to the President was the insecticide that 
dealt most of the destruction to Republican hopes of increasing their num- 
bers in the House. An analysis of the votes of 25 incumbent Republicans (and 
three Democrats) on six key education- related votes, demonstrates that all of 
the defeated Republican incumbents, except Dougherty (R-Pa) who voted 
"no , "on Gramni-Latta II ( The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981), 
voted with the President on the two key budget votes in 1981. These two key 
votes, which were perceived by the voters as tilting things too far to the right 
or as benefiting the wealthy at the expense of poor and middle- income 
Americans, appear to have been critical in the election. There were excep- 
tions in manv races such as local issues, personalities of the candidates and 
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I I , v j-iiMwuv t.^u, ..t ii.ii |..i|)ei in i" »li^ms I ai 1 01 s thai influence the 
,K \clojnucnl ot new r oM hai v alan ri at e progiams in the health professions 
As a result nj llu fa*, i tliai hse in a stains onented'&fViet \ there are marked 
Mniin'oMiitinu ti-ti.es a! \N.»ik to upgrade" occupations to llie level ot protes 
Moos to enhance the qualltv • »t j >erforn lanee in a profession ami t<> eettlh the 
new si at as w ilh an ad\ a need aeadcmk decree I o accommodate this snciueco 
nomk demand the institutions of hlghei education ma\ be coming undei the 
abusive powei ol m v redlt lug agciu les associated with the piotcssions 

In recent vears one m,i\ readih gel the impression (hat pr« ii»r;ininiint» and 
(lie allocation o| resources m a unncrsilv are being determined more and 
inure h\ pressures exerted In professional soeieties and their aeereiht mi! 
agencies than In sound planning within the unive^sitx that is ei insistent with 
its mission 

I he desire t<u degree hased status is related partialh to questions of entry 
level qualification, cspcciallv into the health oeeupaiions and prolessiuns. 
I he degree of didactic and or practical education required tor entry into a 
health held has undcigonc continuous evolution As the peueued rote of 
any tiealth piofcssion changes .is a lesult either ol seientitk advances or 
glcalci degicc ot specialization, the degree of aeadernu preparation for entn 
^jnto I he field is said to increase futn /></.\.sf/ 

Speillu examples ot i >v i u pal tons and pi %>t\ sMon>i in wlikh vaKK\oiiotuU 
t,. n ,^ air al « »i k |.. ungiadt thru ,l,itin air (tie dtiil.d hvgknlst>. nursing 
pharmacy pliaim.KV leihnklail phvsklan assistants, i k eUp.U lolial ttierapv. 
and nutrition As an example « >f a health Held wanting to upgiadr itself. I 
w ill asr phvsk .J thcn.qn as a c a si si udv in w Ilk h to demonstrate t he- possible 
abuse of power ot an ai credit ing ageuev and bow institutions nia\ have to 
ii-.u-l to establish new posi haei alauieale piograms in (lie healtfi professions 
.is a ie Mill ot aieli picvaiic 

| n ) unl to o du \in«'i k an IMivsn a I I heiapv Av.ocial ion's ( AIM A ) house 
of delegales adopted bv lesolutloii ( K'< I 1 ' l M (he policv (hat en(i\ education 
| ( >, du- plnsual llniajusl he that which le.ulis in ttie awaid of a post 
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baccalaureate d^rcr. I Ik* rest tint ion called fur edu cat ion a I programs to 
comply with the pohc\ h\ December } 1 . 1 ( )80. A prime reason tor passing 
tins resolution was to help implement the i»oal of having the physical therapy 
prolession mo\e towards professional autonoms 

Within the ph>sical theraps profession, there is much discussion about the 
ueeessit\ ot mount: m the direction ol a post hacealaureate decree as an 
entrsdeu'l requirement into (lie profession As one dean ot a college ot allied 
health professions recenth I No\ IWh.'i wrote to the Council on Post second 
ar\ \i credit at ion 

I Ik AIM A h.i> manehiUd p<>M hat i altiuretiU k\cl derive as the cntn 
level tot phvsual theiaps I his aUion was taken without input from edu 
wit or s Mospu al jdmmist i atoi s ot hct Ik- alt h c a i c pio\ lders. and eon 
uimeis I heic i\ no doubt tll.it ihl> iih>.c was hided! a self serving st e | > to 
tuilhi i limit cutis lad- (he po»fcssl.»n jik! to futthei hKiease earnings of 
plosk.ii tht iapists In ihls ictjaid pU asc ta»tc the ftillowliiL' No eudence 
t\isiN that l«»iv wiki..ii .iU K\d j>h\>kal tUiapish ,iu proshtiriL; anslhln^ 
l< ^ I ha n < ,U I mil in suOu I Ik ret i ac \. hat is (Ik- ft ;/ |u M if k at h n foi (lie 
I »• «m I'.u 1 .iLuitoiU k \ c I - 1 iai i dat e 'n ui J lud . penden I st u d k s hast 
Nh.»\.h that [lu- \n .1 bat .ihoiuiti i. al i> u . . \\ ai i an ted ,u..l will tart he i 
liu o a . . . • . \ I . . (lit |>.i! U ill 

■ I v .ill .111. (lul [.. I I ..Ml. , I ,|,|. , . L .1 hi lwv.v.llll\ 

u l'^.\ui.il h . Xlie ( 1 nci! ot Pi >t sri 1 .11 lai \ ted it at ion 

I I u ■ \ (AIM \) -h\oc u Imol n. mk-11 -ut what lhe\ mean fi\ post baccalau 
reate decree I his position was laheu without Consultation with eduea 
tional .iiliiiuihi ratur > and without consideration "t the impact upon edu 
v at Ion a I I nst it u I h His 

At the AIM A natl. -n.il nu^tine in I'hoenh Ari/ona in the qucs 

lion w as ask ed . ' Mow w\\\ APIA enforce then st and on en 1 n le\ el c red en 
Hals'' I Ik an n« , 1 ^ hk h v ami 1 1 . >m t In I i. -a t v t « -I I >1 o v ( 01 s i\ as I li 1 on ^li 
>. < 1 1 1 1 1 : - f 1 >t i In av 1 t \ d It Ion |>f » >< r \s 



t . . if il, 1,. 1 .... 1 , < , , , c 

«• 1 1 ( 1 . u v , 1 v ■ i'I 1 1 1 1 . . 1 1 1 1 1. 1 . , . > 1 . 1 1 1 1 r> 1 , .1 1 1 , * 1 . 1 . 1 1 1 \ 

i 111 O 1 . . 1 j hll . . j 1 , .Ol t „l i.l I .,1 1 ... , I ...... .1 I . 1 . l I . t 

.: n I.- ..!'!( > h,. in,-, . >b\ „ 11 «. \ . tr.l lh It 1 >a w. ♦ i.ii, A" ,uOi .lltifi^ ii^eiu K' \ 
1 l edm at h »n al pi oin «uns N < 1 it mi h a* [olilii,!; .i^-fu it's 1 .\ii v oih nice the 
( owncil on I \ >m sev om la r\ I ilikaiion and i;o\ernniental agencies ot the cor 
lei I lies 1 , of then 1 a use . ! he \ a I e then 111 a posit ion I o folic educational Ulst It u 
luur. lo ioinpl\ s\uh [ 1 1 1 - 1 1 eilh Is. toiinded 01 not II (hen hecotues meumhenl 
upon tin' 1 1 1 1 1 s i ■ 1 sit us in 1 lei ide either 10 implement these edicts ot drop the 

PI' >f! ,11111 s I 
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Before continuini> with the ease study. I need to digress to examine the 
relative ivlationsliips of several organizations in implementing programs and 
the criteria that must be met to ensure thai academic programs meet the 
rigors of that elusive term. qualitv . 

(iovcrnmcnls have the responsihiht \ anil power to authorize occupational 
and professional agencies to 1) define their activities, 2) specif\ the requisite 
ai ailenuc credent lals; .1) define decrees, and -I I req u ire thai certain decrees he 
required for professional practice. 

Accrediting agencies or professional societies have a responsihilit\ to define 
standards for qualilv in practice, t hese groups monitor the qualitv of educa- 
tion and ot pract ice . t lies monitor educat ion by evaluating the extent to vv hieh 
acadenm programs achieve then stated objectives bv controlling accredit;! 
lion, certification, and retaliation, thev also monitor practical competence 
bv selling standards. 1^1 ant in l; licenses and b\ ciKouraejn^ peer review 

In a certain extent there are possible areas ol overlap and lhercb\ areas of 
r -u tidal k«»nti, .illation Ih-Iu c^ii thesi |>n .fessloiial groups and novernnient 

In to>nuast to the u-\pi Misiblllt \ anil authoiltv "t pwctnuicnt and tuciedit 
agencies. buirllN have t h<. i es } ,o| i s I h 1 1 11 v and obligation to tUteimlue cui 
I K' Li Li and lo H'u'inin ml t he t ov ar ol of di lU re . Howev ei . (he de\ elopmeiil 
.'I vini'Kula uia\ be taken out of thr hands of the J a*, nils h\ [tie .iemauds and 
si i in^eiu \- i >f an >iu red it l) n^ » »i e- ' N vi n men t a I aeci k \ 

Kicultv haw .oi a<Uui<>ual resp< uisibilil n i e to , n^n^ n, it >iu h iluii 
will generate nc*v knowledge some of which mav be used b\ governments, ac 
crediting agencies, and even b\ the facult\ to aid in derermminc; responsible 
policies and requisite laws pertaining to the educational program and ifie oc 
ciij)ation profession I he research function ol faculty implies {fiat there is a 
suYticicnl number oi appropnatclv trained facultv to till the new positions itial 
will become available as a result of more stringent program requirements 
I he question oi appropnateh trained lacullv ise\tretnel\ unporlant. since 
one of the Uriels of .uademiv life is (hal a person is iiol 1 1\ onuiiended for a 
depec unless tin one in omnic mlin e, that prison has o,ie decree credential 
h it'll ei i»i lias at least I he eo, u i \ a le n t ileine^ viedenll.d 

Whai uiii C ( ^ in tjiaduatt deans do {o help 1011I101 .koC( uHhui.-n" oi 
ilu establishment ot hli;hel dtcires ^huh exceed llie c q>ev» tat ions uco'ss.ii v 
f . -I , ihu alliu; .1 v oitq.e ten! | a >u 1 1 1 It »i , <. i W lull win <■ < ' ^ "I r;i ad li.ik de.illS ilo 
to lu lp v on I n .1 l he qt i.i lit \ o| |>ii>L;i,iiin oi |.> hi !|) Uupk nu lit pio^t ».uis even 
it the pii>t!t,nii\ .in not \s ,\i i t ,n t ed ' 

I *er flaps the i,m'Mit»ih should be n. a . l <■ • s - 1 -ui .In -til a <. t,.') J. . : 

hum \n\ perspective it appears (hat ( (»S r. powerless As lunji as ("*< , S is not 
directlv involved in credentialmi' () i accredit inn,, it lias no direct control ol 
dnei l influence on the development of new proraams, 

Veiv specific issues that must be addressed in oidei to evaluate proposed 
deeiec pionraius 111 the health piofessions and which must be considered bv 
an\ responsible uinversitv to assure the ipiahtv of the pioinani and the schol 
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arship that will be ecucratcd In the program's facults w Ink- implement ine the 
programs are: 

1. Quality of patient care. f ; aeh profession ami institution must look at 
the issue of quality of patient eare. Quality tends to be an ephemeral 
and ambitious term. Yet. one must ask it' the current le\el of quality is 
sufficient and it increasing the entn lesel educational requirements will 
truly improve the quaht\,of care 

In (he ease ot phssieal tlierap\ . there arc no data to indicate that the 
qualits of baccalaureate lesel care is less than optmumi. nor how in 
creased [>ost baccalaureate education tot entry into (he profession is go- 
oil: to improve niatenalh the current qualits. of patient care. 

J Arcc/ Need consists i»f parts societal and stmleut demand. Societal 
need is [vised on j uualitalisc peueptuui that there is a \ old that must be 
tilled 

SttuUnt demand need is fh^ m.iih -Undents ate demanding that a 
vii po»t:i am he made t t , ailahle 

Beloic ,iv. aUcmk ptoyiams au i.u o -.hi* s J .. ( m.i-akalh .h.in^d 
ihen should K a .plant it at ]\l sMiicnl <>t \..>[\, (lie and stu- 

i K n 1 demand aspi Us « >f need 

In pli\ su a I I he? ap\ t here a p p, . , i • • I ^ n<. Ul ak nmikiiI lor the 
iKed tor mcreasuie, c'mr\ le\el education m the post baccalaureate levul. 
i ( <»\f « Dutiiuutwn! | fie effects mi cost of sen ices must not unnecessarily 
ami adsersels increase costs to patients. With respect to physical 
theraps. there is cser\ reason to behe\e that post -baccalaureate entry 
lesel educational requirement will unnecessarily increase costs without 
pro\ idum significant W impro\ed health care dehsers . 

In tlie current hard economic times, socich cannot afford to educate 
[>eo|)le to pro\ide services that are not needed and demanded. j 
■\ Hcumn cn. I he leveiot decree offered should be consistent with the insti- 
tutional lesomces Resources that must be considered are. A. lacultN 
|)ersnnnel. Mr facilities. ( lib ran holdings. I) funding, the one 
resource on which all the others depend 
i >! t fuse four, t ae ii It \ and [ undine, are the ( w o that 1 w ill loeujs on. w Inch is" 
i. a i v i tmpU that classroom lahoralon oj otiwe space m the need loi library 
abilities and spc^ laT equipment ale to he miniuu/ed 1 ibiais holdings in the 
ilhed health areas and jmi f leu lai l\ bit plosical thciaps. ate kneels depeti 
lent upon (In- l>h uncdical somiu- holdings 

\ I \n i,lt\ ^ I cr\<>rHn'l Willi resj.)'ect I*, (tu phssKnl iiV japs pto^tam 
t Ik' re is" st ion l: e\ klence to su pp< >rl t lie charge that an adequate number 
of qualified facility aie not at ailahle to meet t he nerds of a master's level 
pounam in all of the current phssieal theraps programs. Ilctweeti 
IbM) I It) phssieal theraps piotuanis in the l ulled States would have to 
be upeiaded I heir aie u i su 1 1 icie 1 1 1 /lumbers of people on (he master's, 
let alone the doUoial. lesel \ icceid sursrs ol the phssieal tbetapv pop 
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illation- in the t'.S. indicates that the distribution of individuals with 
respect to the highest decree earned is: no decree. 2.0%; bachelor's. 
8-2.0%; master's, 1 3.0"".. : and doctorate. 1.0%. 

been AIM A discusses tilling the faculty needs of new programs by 
Iki\ niLi tlieir people trained in other disciplines. I'nless the new faculty 
are to be trained in the cognate areas of physiology. hiiU'hcmisiry. psy- 
ehologv. pharmacoiogv . engineering, or. in some cases, sociology, it ts 
difficult to concede how the profession v\ill be upgraded by having their 
faculu trained in education or in the liberal arts* How will people trained 
in education, the most likely degree the faculty will pursue, upgrade the 
uuaht) of graduate education in a health applied field such as physical 
thcrajn? How will thu\ upgr.tde the quality of research that one hopes 
would U reipiiied h\ students and faculty? My remarks are in no <\fciV to 
be misconstrued with respect to theValut of education or the liberal 

\ , , 1 1 ,. , j,, . i u ,.. a l i i» .ani..^ t.. 1 1.. I • v .till. t ,i . rU . % u u .tntllx 
.Imkalb killed \ mui. mimO m.iuaicd thai appioMiiUtU l> 
<>t [Ik phvskal tht.upMs wild bach. loi 's cepliuale oi mastci % us cil 
1 1 v k-»el </dijv nt lull haw t r< iheli ina|oi responsibility dlltvJ patient 
LlU . . l^ 2U" • alt iiiM-Kal in ddmliilMr aiuai supculslon ()l those with 
flight %i tai iu, I iUi;k\ a h.nJ. elm's none ait involved in rescatcli and 
,,ril\ I u".. with mastei's jlegiees report teseaich as their ma Jul' rcspoil 
sibiln \ 

N I here are relattvelv lew doetoial lacijlty m physical therapy, only 
I 1.0% in research; 2.U)"'.>, 25.0°'... and M). 0% in patient care, admin- 
istration supen ision , and teaching, respectively. Many of these in- 
diMduals ha\e the Id D . the non dissertation degree I here are some 

tormer haste scientists cuirentK teaching m various physical therapy 

j 

programs 

lmjl\ id u. i In v\ [,,. u *»* b -ii i Ik v Mm K ill lt- \ t I and win. a iv nut engaged in 
inearth ui iele\ant scholaib .uiiuly tune a difficult ti|ne meeting the 
uMialawnk ink stamhuds toi pioiuotion tenure, and relent ion . unless, 
ul low I'm: an inMHuiion .e(s ditlerent and less exacting standards tor 
them and itu.eb\ tlthei low i i s standaids tluoughoiil t ht Institution ui 
^uuhs ui.iK-idid and (..sentialh unsolwiMe problems among tatlillv 
| tu b»» t 111 a I p. >U nt lai (ciuill\ will ha\ e dltt 1. ull\ In nu el lug a, adeuik 
aan.laldi ma (end to llstoul t ige . blaming and lelallilllg Limit) 

( iiiieiillv most ph\ »ieal iheiaps progiailis are taught in an eiiMton 
ment ol little or no suppoit tor research or scholarly activity. I Ins at 
t it in U- and situation would need % change should post baccalaureate 
iei|iineinents lor entrv into the lield become a reality, 
li I nmiint: Melon- spending \ aluable resources to establish expensive 
post baccalaureate programs both need and an increase in the quality 
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of patient care without significant cost increases to patients must he 
demonstrated. 

C\ The Program. The nature of the specific program is the main focus of 
any proposed post -baccalaureate course of study. 

I he problem with the nature of the program also underscores the 
conflict between what some people refer to as true graduate education 
and professional education that has h&en tied to the master's degree. 

It is generally held that graduate education is designed to provide oppor- 
tunity for individual creative achievement while contributing to the advance- 
ment of knowledge and gaining advanced and in-depth knowledge in a 
specialized area or field. These ends of graduate education are achieved by 
intellectual challenges, free inquiry, and independent investigation. 

In contrast to "true'" graduate education, designed to help train indepen- 
dent investigators, advanced professional training theoretically is designed to 
make better practitioners 

As vet it Is not clear how pwM t>.n.calaiiK .it c education in phvsieal ihciapv In 
m»ing to pioduee better practitioners 

It nuiv well be that as a profession phvsieal therapy will vwuit and need u> 
develop researchers. C u r rent I \ it is not developing independent investigators 
to ,mv significant extent 1 here are \ a.st areas pertaining to practice that are in 
need of a theoretical base, and large areas in which good physiological, 
biochemical, nutritional, psychological, pharmacological* and or engineering 
research could and should be done. 

Indeed, there is a real need for some \ y l programs on the master's level, of 
which a lew are in existence right now. There may even be a need for a few pro- 
grams on the doctorate level. It is epi est ion a hie, given the current realities, 
whether now is the time for all 100-110 phvsieal therapy programs to convert 
to post-baccalaureate level virtually simultaneously and have the profession 
insist that the post baccalaureate be the entry level qualification. 

Once post baccalaureate programs are in place, how long will it be before 
i here will be pressures for the doctorate'/ Although the internal professional 
pressures are there lor all the ads a need degrees and increased status and fi- 
nancial reward acctumg to the degree holder, there is the reality of increased 
costs lo the public arid the patients who are not even assured that the quality 
of t hen l au ill be linpnn cd 

Pi of i vsluitdl gi adu.tl e i d ik at i . «>f u ii * it v\ e»l .n .ui t .\U m^Ioii < it l he Under 
t^iadu.itc pioguin. a fevv nunc etinscs to which giaduate designations have 
been assigned I : n I <»n u iuiie lv there is good precedence for this view. There is 
also the view that the last vear of the baccalaureate program can become the 
first vear of a master's program just bv changing course dcsignlatiotrV, 

f he API A has vet to define what thev mean by post -b ace a la ure*a\e educa- 
tion I he impression is thev mean master's, but they have'not developed, p*ro- 
posed, or even suggested a specific course of study. 



( )nc Lt >u kl ariMic dial ii is lit »i ihr function of the professional society nor the 
accrediting ae,cncV lo lormulaic programs since, theoretical!) , faculty traiti- 
tionalh make all recoinmeiuiations reeardm^ curricula and decrees, "tel. 
professional societies and accrediting agencies can control curricula through 
then tontrnl o\ct the sen me, ot standards of epiaht\ of practice, throne!) their 
U iutr«»l iwej accreditation m L r rt it k at ion m through their evaluations ot 
academic ptoejams and peihaps l'\ui thtoueji influence "n state legislators. 
Ho^evei without ,i speulk dctinilion o| post haeca lau i rate education 01 
^\ I Kit the final pi t m 1 1 1 v l i <t I h l n oliu at i« mi slu hi Id Ik- liou uin tai ull \ oi 
ail\o,,e -heel" !■ 1 dv \ isv pv i lliu tit oillUlililin ' 
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Ii.n | . . a l-.i, , .H. .un 1 1 
di ti..it e ii. « d e. stu.w n 
( .i.ulu.iir dr.. ii must imut -mi a uualil\ pn>einm run In a miallU l,u 
ul(\ 1 oall/e how dlftuult tills [ask will he sinci no one wants to in 
n-tfrir with dv \rl"j>me pioiuams that could Inane nune m"iie\ into the 
uiiixeiMix \ i< asfii.tlk. ejaduaU loiiiuil would oi c » mill he \cr\ 
Ik dpi u I in .in i < eai d 

( ,i ad u .i ( < ilt a, is will I i.. n. i f . i>. 1 1 i.i o ,h „ u , a.. n how to olmuii 

,,!,,] ■> .11 , i .x .. .I,,. ■ I »l III, pOSl h.U x .71.111 I , .lW v tllli ill It'll 111 

,,|,\ u ,,| i lu i ip I l .. 1 1 1 1 1 v v i i u u > \ 1 1 ! 1 1 a \ <. n - dv v idi w lie! lu I t lie \ w •> 1 1 1 
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, ,.,,,!..(, I i . .1 ..... .1. i i.., . .1 !«■ -t i n as ,.n uL 1 1 1 ...I- -dv an- i d 

^i.in. . hii • ui,ulnan . K a.n i ,..ul I hi.lp Nil ',e t.uulU to 

lm ( | Tr | In.,, i i.ii,M.it' ale, i siu h as ph\SK.il medk lilt • ceo pal Ion a I t Lot 
lt p\ ,ind rehabilitation pmtMiims l«- htdp teaeh m the achaueed IM 
protnarns this i, an he done mote easih with V I ptopiains housed in aea 
den lu Ilea It h i enters ( uaduate deans w ill have to work ui cot ice rl w It h 
pin su a I ( het apisi s 1 1 1 i- nci »u i aee ( hen lacult\ t< M-et ad \ a need decrees in 
I In- hash seieiu es oi en ei nee t id!.! , m .if het appropriate connate lields 
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7. Graduate deans will have to work with physical therapy faculty to help 
them define what constitutes an appropriate undergraduate major if 
entry Jpvel is to be the M.S. 

8. Graduate deans will have to help initiate discussions on improving the 
intellectual and scholarly atmosphere currently "existing in physical 

, therapy departments by requiring active participation of their faculty 
and students in research or other relevant scholarly activity. 

So far. in my recommendations, I have placed emphasis on insisting 
on quality- If this effort on behalf of quality is not made, the public will 
lose confidence in these professions. The loss of public confidence is 
the last thing we in higher education, or in the health professions need. 
It is also the last thing that this country needs. 

4. Universities, where necessary, may have to convince appropriate gov- 
ernmental bodies that it is undesirable and impractical to yield to un- 
warranted pressure exerted by professional societies and their accred- 
iting agencies 

IU My last recommendation Is gratuitous, sliuc 1 doubt whether it would 
become a reality Perhaps the tim^ has come for CGS to rethink its 
position about getting into the ci .itialing and accrediting business 
and thereby help control -degree inflation and the proliferation of un- 
necessary and potentially low quality advanced degree programs. 
At no time are any of my above remarks to be misconstrued to mearl or im- 
ply that 1 am trying to prevent the growth, development, and/or evolution of 
any emerging discipline. I am suggesting that such growth has to liave a ra- 
tional basis and must be of the highest academic quality. 
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IN I KODUtTIOIN 

A., a kauK • >i ihv. illttu ully of obtaining unload In toi null U>u about giadualc 
ciuollmcnls aiid particularly about trends in enrollments, t tic (JRF Board 
and the ( ouncil .>f Graduate SchiK>Ls began twelve years ago In conduct an 
animal .-.cries of smveys of enrollment of the membership of the Council of 
Graduate Schools In the United States 1 he v ouncil membeiahlp consists of 
Mi) graduate institutions which grant either the master s or doctorate as the 
highest degree The members of the C ouncil gram over ( )S% of the earned doc 
torates and 80% of the master s degrees awarded 

Phis year s survey, like those of previous years, divided n>u> two sections 
the first of which was distributed in the early fall ot 1982 with a request that re 
suits be returned no later than October 25, 1982. Thts report provides the 
results of the first questionnaire mailing. The results of the second question- 
naire mailing will be available in the spring of 1983. 

In addition to graduate enrollments, this report provides information about 
applications for graduate study, availability of assist ant ships and fellowships, 
graduate degrees awarded, and stipends-Tor teaching assistants. 

SUIvllVlAKY Of CONCLUSIONS 

u*u.» iv|u.ikJ in the twelfth ycai ot ihta smvty scrje . .,uiu ** f ul 

l4 , ascertaining short term trends in Anieiican graduate education 

Declines were reported in ovciall total enrollment and first t in vim»H 
m*:nta Applications foi admission to graduate schools inci cased at iK>ctoial 
institutions but decreased at niastci's institutions Nuiuhcrs of graduate assis 
lants showed a slight increase, and fellowships offered showed an overall de- 
cline except at public master's schools. There was a slight overall decrease in 
master's degrees except at private doctoral institutions where a small increase 
occurred. Doctoral degrees awarded decreased slightly. 

♦For reference purposes, this report is also issued as "(XJS Communicator 
Special Report Volume XV, No. 11. December 1982." 
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Stipends paid id teaching assistants in Economics Departments increased 
by 6.2% between I°H1 and 1W2; in English Departments the reported in- 
crease was 6.5% and in Chemistry* Departments stipends increased by 7. 4% 
during the past year. 

Specific data and comments on these conclusions are included in the follow - 
0 ing sections of this report. 

4 

Sample Description 

Survey questionnaires were sent to each of the .^0 graduate sehools which 
are members of COS A total of 263 questionnaires were returned for a 71% re- 
sponse rate Since the primary purpose of the questionnaire is to develop com 
paralive data between ! L W1 and 1 L W2, responses to questions were included in 
the anal v sis only when data were sup|)lied tor both years Thus, the effective 
response rate pel question will vary from a high of 7 1% foi the overall sample 
to a low of 4t)'\. tot (he question eoiuet mii^ stipends toi IciK hlilg a.sMMautS in 
Konomlcs Departments While (his variability Is to be e xpected, it does make 
lomptii isuns across some questions \\ icsliictcd value 

l , i-M.v, , . / V,,,,,-A ..,../ tiuSf h , . ., 

\ t ,n,t . , C o \ .\i,mt < f Kt-porr/ftfi ■'<> . . „, /. 

I n.\(U tiliutis I hmU i,l u>ns f •.*(>, 4(01 (on .\ .ih^rouj , 1 



Public 1>K) I NO ^2° 

Private 120 N.1 t»" 

I oral ro ><\1 -q" 

Master s Hlglu -a 
Decree 

Plihlk * rv» M r,<)" 

fVtvatt 1\ I -1 M" 

Sul» 1 .j i()<S to (>()■' 

iii I ) Hi^i,^ ,1 
I\ihl. 

In i\ ni< i » 1 ■ 

Sub . _r>2 |W re' 



v aiv sji ... L, .11 <i opt y'cai 

»th published ; . ... i U st vl;. : ,ih v i a././fur iVd u.tl i reported in the 
current survey may dilf'ei IVoin NMl data reported la a year for several reasons, 
hirst . although the questions and definitions remain essentially unchanged from 
last year's survey, the act mil number of institutions responding in l c )82 was not 
identical to those responding in IW. Second, some institutions noted that the 
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(lata, tor P)H2 which thev were able fo provide for this year's sdrvey were different 
from, and better than, the 1 U H1 data which they provided Intf year. Despite 
these limitations, the overall obtained sample (i.e.. those submitting usable 
questionnaires on time) us highly representative 'of the'total CGS population. 

Comparisons of number ami percentages of the available population and 
sample arc shown on page 2 It should be noted that ** Master's Highest Degree" 
refers, throughout this report. u»nV to those institutions for which the master's 
degree is. in fact, the highest degree awarded . Data for these institutions do not 
leflect •niastci's-dcgiecs uttered h\ institutions which aiso offer the doctorate. 

The percentages-shown in the table on page 2 jPlul m I able* 1 through 1 1 
ai (he end ol (his tcport show icspoiise Tate based on t)ic number ot instltu 
( loin lu (. ( i7>, e g the lb 1 lnspt ut Ions pi o\ Iding i e ^souses tw this sin \ e) lep 
-i escnt I " J(K 1 1 ic i C j ^ ImM it Lit li>fi t til ill a / 1 "n i espouse i ate i.s noted 'tylncc tile 
sampk ot fffstittitious u lth usable data becomes less u»m|)ktc as [he complex 
IK ot the ij lie st U»n mm die d if til nil ot olUaWlillg the Oat a K.oX . I Ik nUmbei 
4>f mvlltUtli'iiS pu,\ kltng usabk daia and the [e'.pwiise Kite that nunil), i K|»K 
NCiits ale j»Im.i. tilth question lu (he Jala |>i cse n (ai hai 

hi i addition In .utlci topro\lk aii indication ot (lu > r .v ■ m nl • < 

O i ,' se t lala (Ik ai, uot tit n ol total I U.. riauuale t.*jjol v. n 1'olh i le'n I i\hkh Iik 
te-.pt jailing ins. it u t h »n s icpie ■ cn( a.e pn * ide d in a fix it note to e\u h Ut>le H u u J 
n [)on the re l su I. s ot tli I , veai s sni \ e i omblue J \, It h addHU.rial .Kit a t o an the 
(jruJtiLih frustum, and '\Jml.\*t**ri.\ ."\lunuuL one nu»\ est inuttc the 1^H2 total 
giaduatc school enrollment foi C(iS ihcmbets at approximately H.W.OOfl'. 
I 'sing thu csjuiMtc it is then possible to report ttiat itje It). 1 * institutions which 
responded to this sear's sur\ev represent a "l' v u response rate (based on per 
centage ot C C iS'mstitiitions} and also accounted for approximate^ ^0"'" ot the 
1^H2 total giaciuatc enrollment at C(jS institutions This lattei figure is 
eieated bv taking the P)fcj (otal cm ollment icported this veal ( >^ h.W) and 
dniding In K10. (><)() bor subsequent questions a similar computation has 
been can led out ien.v>\li,g tiom (lit :M (> \H the uooiled lolal graduate en 
oilmen! wt uiJi mstltnllon whuh kukd to mom le a usahk (espouse to the 
ijue si K »n 

I .(...,. 1 I.. . 

, , . >,i , ,A\ v. ,ih u-.li. ,„ , . I ii • t- -it 

u li I,. In,. , , . A id .. . « II p, - ts t.( the pie slli M, i .:,....<:! a { . thu Uiri 
bef icpicseiti , .n toe ht.al *ri.up or ot tlu snhgniu|'. \hj total umi ,t>er ot stu 
dents reported each vear a_nd the percentage cliangt from l l )Hi to)W2. Most 
data are presented by public, priVaR:. "ancHwtal. In audit ton/ tables | through 4 
and I ables' 1 ) through 1 1 also present data tY>r institutions classified b\ means 
of the highirst degree awarded. These categories arc: Phblic- rvfaster's Highest. 
Private Master's Highest. Public- Doctorate Highest; and Private- Doctorate. 
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Highest. This additional breakdown was not applied to other questions be- 
cause it was not felt to be jUHjieularly important or because the differences 
were too small* to affect the overall conclusions. . 

Discussion 

Tabic 1— Total enrollment again this year showed a slight overall decrease 
(1.1%), Hie largest decreases occurred at master's level institutions. Slight 
gains were reported at small doctoral institutions. 

Table 2— First-time enrollments showed decreases at al^ types of institutions 
04.5%) with the largest decreases occurring at the master's private (10.7%) 
and master's public (10.9%) institutions. 

-Table .W Total applications for admission to graduate school showed an 
overall' decrease at master's institutions (1.0%) while, doctoral institutions re- 
ported a slight increase (0. 1 %). . ' 

. . . u t <*+ 

I able 4— The number of graduate assistants (service rccjuircd) continued to 
increase across all institutional types. The largest percentage 'increases in 
graduate assistants occurred at master's institutions. 

Table 5*— The total number of fellowships (no service required) showed i\ 
slight overall decrease of 0.4%. The largest decreases occurred at private mas- 
ter's institutions while public master's level institutions experienced the 
largest increase 1 19.3% ), 

I able b— A. very small increase occurred in the percentages of students en- 
rolling full tii^ie afresponding institutions. * ' 
, Table 7 — The total number of masters degree^ awarded showed a slight 
overall decrease (1.0%). Moderate increases occurred at the larger private 
doctoral institutions while decreases were reported in most other categories. 
• I able K— The total number of doctoral degrees aw arded show ed an overall 
decrease of [).\%. ■ 

• I able 9, l^f, and 11 — Recent surveys in this series have requested data re- 
garding level of stipends paid to teaching assistants in English and Chemistry 
Departments. This year the same information was al?o requested for teaching 
assistants in an Economies Department. Any effort to determine the level of 
financial remuneration to teaching assistants invariably encounters a confus- 
ing-array of institutional practices with respect to issues such as 1 payment of 
tuition, variatior). across departments, variations by experience, taxability, tui- 
tion remission and hours of service. In response to continuing interest in such 
data abou.t-stipends and m an effort to make meaningful comparisons, insti- 
tutions were requested to provide assist aiHship stipends for a "model" first- 
time teaching assistant who commits 20 hours per week fo assistantship duties 
in an English Department, in an Economics Department, and in a Chemistry 
iJ^partmeiit Data received from responding institutions, are summam'/ed in 
Tables 9. 10. and I I. 
Economics Departments — An oxerall increase of h.2% was reported in sti- 
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pends paid to teaching assistants in Economics Departments between 1981 
and 198^. The largest increases Occurred at doctoral level institutions. 

English Departments— The data indicate that teaching assistant stipends 
increased by about 6.5% between 1981 and, 1982. Private institutions reported^ 
greater average percentage stipend increases than public institutions. Doc- 
toral level departments reported greater increases than master's level depart- 
ments,™ the stipends paid to teaching assistants. 

Chemistry Departments— An overall increase of 7.4% was reported in sti- 
pends paid to teaching assistants in Chemistry Departments between 1981 and 
1982. The largest increases occurred at private doctoral l&vel institutions. 
k Because of variations in institutional- practices regarding assistantships, call-/ 
Hon should be exercised in using the average dollar values reported in the tables. 
Percentage changes in stipend levels, on the other hand, can reasonably be inter- 
preted to reflect changes made by institutions in their stipend levels. 



TABLE 1 

Total (inuhuitv .School* Enrollment by Type of Institution 





Number 


% ♦* 




/'AV2 


% Chung? 


Master's Highest 












" Public 


SO 




80,214 


76,825 


4.2% decrease 


Private 


14 


M% 


9, 70S 


9.588 


1.8% decrease 


Total 


M 


.>?>9% 


89,979 


86.413 


4.0% decrease 


Ph.D. Highest ~ 












Public 


125 


"h% 


374,493 


3"M,1% 


0.1% decrease 


Private 


b8 


"0% 


125,859 


123.029 


2.2% decrease 


Total 


W 


"4% 


'00.^52 


49^,225 


0.6% decrease 


I oi al .Institutions 












Pub Ire 


1 "5 


"0% 


454. 


451.021 


0.8%- decrease 


Private 


82 ' , ■ 


t)8% 


135 4 


132, hi" 7 


2.2" n decrease 


Total 


25" 




■"ii.-UI 


5783.(08 


1.1% decrease 



♦Tor purposes of this survey, institutions were asked to include all students consid- 
ered as registered in the graduate school, including <#lucation. engineering, social 
work. meMical and business programs leading to MA MS or Ph.D.. hd.D. . or other 
doctorates. 

♦♦Percentage figures are the number of institutions responding to this question as a 
percentage of the number available in the total group For example, 50 Public Mas- 
ter's Highest Degree institutions responded out of a possible 85 such institutions in 
the COS membership for a 59%, response rate for that group of institutions. 
♦♦♦Based on 'the computations described under Sample Description on, page 169, the 
25" institutions responding tolhls question represent 69% of the COS institutions 
and accounted for approximately 70% of the 1982* tot a* student enrollment at CGS 
institutions. ^ * ' 



TABLE 2 

Firsf^Hmv Graduate Enrollment by Type of Institution 





Number 


% 


l l )Hl 


1982 


-% Change 


Master's Highest 












Public 


40 


1 47% . 


16,0)0 


14,338 


10.9% decrease 


Private 


11 


48% 


2,881 


2,574 


10,7% decrease 


Sub- Total 




47% 


18,971 


16,912 


10.9% decrease 


Ph.D. Highest 












Public 


119 


72% 


93.J57 


90,385 


*3 V 2% decrease 


Private 


67 


69% 


33,817 


32/316 


4,4% decrease 


. Sub- Total 


186 


71% 


127,174 


122,701 


3.5% decrease 


Total Institutions 












Public 


159 


64% 


109,447 


> 104,723 


4.3% decrease 


Private 


78 


65% 


36,698 


34,890 


4.9% decrease 


Total 


• 237 


64%* 


146,145 


M 139,613 


4.5% decrease 



♦Based on the computations described under Sample Descriptions on page 169, the 
237 institutions responding to this question represent 64% of the CGS institutions 
and accounted for approximately 66% of the 1982 total student enrollment at CGS 
institutions. 



% TABLE 3 ' 
Number of Applications for Graduate Study 





Number 


% 


1981 


1982 


% Change 


Master's Highest 










ft 


Public 


42 


49% 


31.467 


31,250 


0.7% decreai? 


Private 


1 1 


48% 


5,295 


4,931 


6.9% decrease 


Sub- Total 


53 


49% 


36,762 


36,181 


1 .6% decrease 


Ph.D. Highest 












Public, 


107 


65% 


2S3.446 


285,192 


0,6% increase 


Private 


■ 65 

Q 


67% 


"132,108 


130,756 , 


L0% -decrease 


• ' Sub Total 


172 V 


66% 


415,554 


4 r5,*94$ 

i, 

■ * 


0. 1 % increase 


Total Institution 










Public 


149 


60%* 


314,913 


316,442 


6.5 5 /£. increase 


Private 


76 


63% 


137,403~ 


135,687 


1.2% decrease 


Total 


225 


61%* 


452.316 


452,129 


0.0% decrease 



♦Based on the computations described under. Sample Description on page 169, the 225 
institutions responding to this question represent 61% of the CGS institutions and ac- 
counted for approximately 62% of the 1982 total student enrollment at C(j% tpstitu" 
tions. 
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TABLE 4 

Number of Graduate Assistants (Service Required} 





Nu ruber 


% 


/W ' 


!<)<V 


% Change 




Master's Highest 














Public 


47 


55%- 




4,065 


4.5% hie reuse 




Private 


12 


52% 


351 


364 


3.7% increase 




Sub- Total ' 


59 


55.% 


* "4,241 


4, 129 


4.4% increase 





Ph.D. Highest 
Public 
Private ^ 
Sub-Total 

Total Institutions 
Public 
Private 
Total 



118 


* 72% 


"85,318 


86,334 


1.2% 


increase 


63 


65% 


N.912 


" 20,086 


0,9% 


increase 


181 


69% 


105,230 


106.420 


1 . 1 % 


increase 



165 

* 75 
240 



66% 
63% 
65% * 



89,208 
20.263 
109,471 



9/0,399 
20.450 
110,849 



1 .3% increase 
'0.9% increases 

1.3% increase 



* Based on the computations described under Sample Description on page* 169, the 240 
institutions responding to this question represent 65% of the CGS institutions and ac- 
counted for approximately 63% of the 1982 total student enrollment at CGS institu- 
tions. 



f TABLH 5' 
* Sum her of (irad utile Feilnws (No Service Required I ■ 

Number ' % /W»7 IW2 "« Change 

Public 15" 63% I3.9 7 () 13.812 1 . 1 % decrease 

Private 69 58% 8.926 8.941 0.^% increase 

Total ' 226 6T%* 2i.89d 22.803 () > 4% decrease 

tBased on the computations described under Sample Descripyon on page 169. the 226 
institutions responding to this question represent 61% of the CGS 'institutions and ac- 
counted for approximately 58% of the 1982 total student enrollment at CGS institu- 



tions. 



i ■ 
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TABLE 6 

/•"////• Timv-zJhirt-Time ** Total Enrollment 
l$Xl 



'Numbv 



HP 



Full- \ %/r/ ; ■ Full- Part- * 

time time 1 ^tittie f/mr 

Number % Number % Number °A> Number % 



Mister's 
Highest] 
Ph.D. 
.Highest 



58 54% 



Kn05() 19% (#,445 81% 15,830 19% 65.931 81% 



I8f W% 2Q8.2W 46% 248,262 54% 209,812 46% 243,660 54% 
Total 239" 65%**-* s '224,329 41% 317,707 59% 225,642 42% 309,591 58% 



♦♦Institutions were directed to apply their own institutional definitions to "part-time" and 
"full-time." 

Based on the computations described under Sampjfc Description on page 169", the 239 
institutions responding to this question represent 65% of the CGS institutions and accounted 
for approximately 65% of the, 1982 total student enrollment at CGS institutions. 



Public 
Private 

Total 



TABLE 7 
Number of Master 's Degrees' 

Nu m her % I WO-KI I W / -H2 

178 71% 103,727 102,137 

• 83 . 69%^ 33.993 34,264' 

261 * 71%* 137,720 136,401 



% Change 

1 .5% decrease , 
0.8% increase 
1 .0% decrease 



♦Based on the computations described under Sample Description on page 169, the 261 
institutions responding to this question represent 71% of the CGS institutions and ac- 
cented for approximately 69% of the 1982 total student enrollment at CGS institu- 
tions. 



TABLE 8 

Number of Ph. I). Degrees * • 

T/ n Change 

0.2% increase 
1 .5% decrease 
U3% decrease 

♦Based on the computations described under Sample Description on page i69, the 197 
institutions responding to this question represent 75% of the CGS doctoral institutions. 





Number 


v.* 


l^h-Hl 


19S1-X2 


Public 


128 


78% 


15.236 


15,260 


Private 


69 


To 


6.076 


5.9^ 


Total 


19" 


"5% 


21.312 


21.242 



1 7S 
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TABLE 9 

Stipends for Teaching Assistants in Ecomftnics Departments 





Number a 


% 


. 1981 


1982 


% Change 


Master's Highest 












Public 




36% 


$3,318 


$3,445 


3.8% increase 


Private 


4 


17% 


$2^00.. 


$2,550 . 


2.(D% increase 


Sub-Total 


M , 


/ 31% 


, $3,221 


$3,340 


3.7% increase 


Ph.D< Highest 






it 






J Public 


81 


49% 


$4,394 


$4,707 


7.1% increase 


" Private 


33 


34% 


$4,017 ' 


$4;256 


6.0% increase 


Sub-Total 


114 * 


44% 


■ $4,285 


., $4,576 


7.5% increase 


Total institutions 












-Public 


" 111 , 


> 44% v 


$4,103 


$4,366 


6.4% irrcrea&e 


Private* 


38 


■ v 3'2% 


. $3,752 • 


$3,964 


5.7% increase 


Sub-TotaJ 


149 


40% 


$4,014' 


$4,264 


6.2% increase 



These data are cor 
,rfo 



>m responses to the following question: 



Appropriate nePJHWfnt made in 9-10.months to a first-time teaching assistant work- 
ing for zO hours per9W&|<. Since the comparability across graduate schools of assistant- 
ship stipends may be influenced by tax status, experience, department, educational 
level, and tuition waivers, this question requests teaching assistant- stipends, for a 
"model" first -time graduate assistant. The reported stipend should be the payment for 
9-10 months of effort, excluding any tuition and fees by the Student or provided by 
the institution as part of the assistantship package, Tor a "model" first-time teaching 
assistant who commits 20 hours per we^ to assist ant ship duties in an Economics 
Department,. v 



% 

TABLE 10 

Stipends for Teaching Assistants in English Departments 



Master's Highest 
Public 
Pr$ate - 
Sub-Total 

Ph.D. Highest 
Public , 

f|iii'li)tal 

of 

Total Institutions 
Public 
Private 

Sub-Total 



Number 



43 



m. 

109 

38 

147 , 

152 

46 

198 



% 


1981 


1982 


. ' % Change 


51% 


$3,445 


k 

$ v 3,537 f 


2.8% 


increase 


35% 


$2,746 


$2,940 


7.1% 


increase 


47% 


$3,336 


$3,443 


3.2% 


increase 


66% 


$4,303 


$4,601 


7.0% 


increase 


39% 


$3,727 


$4,070 


9.2% 


increase 


56% 


$4,154 


$4,464 


7.5% 


increase 


61% 


$4,060 


$4,300 


6.0% 


increase 


38% 


$3,556 


$3,873 


8.9% 


increase 


54% 


$3,943 


$4,201 


6.5% 


increase 



These data are complied from responses to the following question: 

Approximate net payment made in 9-10 months to a first -time teaching assistant work- 
ing fork) hours per wcefc> Since the comparability across graduate schools of assistant- 
ship stipends may be influenced by tax status, experience, department, educational 
level, and 4Wfcjx>n waivers, this question requests teaching assistant stipends for a 
"model" first -time graduate assistant. The reported stipend should' be the payment for 
9-10 months of effort, excluding any tuition and fees paid by the student or provided by 
the institution as part of the assistantship package, for a "model" first-time teaching 
assistant who commits 20 hours per week to assistantship duties in an English 
Department. 
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TABLE 11 

Stipends for Teaching Assistants in Chemistry Departments 





Number 


% 


1981 


19X2 


% Change 


Master's Highest 














Public 


38 


45% 


$4,142 


$4,101 


1.2% 


increase 


Private 


6 


26% 


$3,030 


$3 J 37 


3.5% 


increase 


Sub- Total 


44 


41% 


$3,577 


$3,619 


1.2% 


increase 


Ph.D. Highest 














Public . 


118 


72% 


$4,838 


$5,213 


7.8% 


increase 


Private, 


48 ■ 


49% 


$4,653 


$5,165 


1J .0% 


increase 


Sub -Total; 


1 ()() 


63% 


$4,785 


$5,199 


* 8.7% 


increase 


Total Institutions 














Public 


156 


62% 


$4,560 


$4,843 


6.2% 


increase 


Private 


54 


45% 


$4,473 


$4,940 


10.4% 


increase 


Sub Total 


210 


57% 


$4,532 


$4,868 


7.4% 


increase 



These (Una are compiled .from responses to the .fallowing question 



machine , 



Approximate net payment made in 9-10 months to a first -t imc. teaching assistantship 
' working for 20 hours per week. Since the comparability across graduate schools of 
assistantship stipends may be influenced by-tax status, experience, department, edu- 
cational level, and tuition waivers, this question requests teaching assistant stipends for 
a "model" first-time graduate assistant. The reported stipend should be the paymenj. 
for 1 ) - 10 months of effort, excluding any tuition and fees paid by the student or provided 
by the institution as part of the assistantship package, for a "model" first -time teach- 
ing assistant who commits 20 hours per week to assistantship duties in a C hemistry 
Department. 
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Officers and Committees— 1982 

s 

Board of Directors 1 

W. Dexter Whitehead, Chairman, University of Virginia 
Paul A. Albreeht, Past Chairman, Claremont Graduate School ' 
Wimberly C. Royster, Chairman-Elect. Universityjbf Kentucky 
Mary Ann Carroll (1983), Indiana State University 
'Alison P. Casarett (1984), Cornell University 
Dale R. Comstoek (1984), Central Washington University 
Robert E. Gordon ( 1984), University of Notre Dame 
Benjamin ¥^ Hudson (1982), Atlanta University 
Jules B. LaPidus (1983)7 The Ohio State University 
Elizabeth L. McMahan (1982), East Tennesse State University 
George S. Mumford ( 1983), Tufts University 
C. J. Nyman (1982), Washington State University 
Michael J. Pelczar, Jr., Ex Officio, Council of Graduate Schools 

Executive Committee of the Board of Directors 

W. Dexter Whitehead, Chairman, University of Virginia 
Paul A. Albreeht, Past Chairnian, Claremont Graduate School 
Wimberly C. Royster, Chairman-Elect, University ok Kentucky" 
Mary Ann Carroll, Indiana State University * <^ 

Alison P. Casarett, Cornell University 

Michael J. Pelczar, Jr., Ex Officio, Council of Graduate Schools 



Advisory Committee on Guptave O. Arlt Award > 

v 

James Ballowe, Chairman,. Bradley University 
Victoria A. Frofaikin (1983), University of California, Los Aijgeles 
, Rose*- Marie Oster ( 1982), University of Maryland College Park 
Henvig Zauchenberger ( 1984), Universityot Missouri, Kansas City 

\ * 

Advisory Committee on CGS/ University Mibrqj^ilntx International Award*, 

.Robert F. Kruh, Chairman, Kansas State University ^ 
Arthur K. Smith (1982), State University of New York at Binghamton 
Henry Solomon (1982), George Washington University 

Dissertation and*Copvright Committee 

• . . ' r • ' ? . 

' J. Knox Jones, Chairman, Texas Tech. University j 
Michael L. Mark (1984). Tow son State University 
George S. Mumford '( 1^83). Tufts University 
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Editorial Committee 



Don H. Blount, Chairman, University of Missouri-Columbia 
James L. Clayton (1982), University of Utah 
Wimberiy C. Royster ( 1982), University of Kentucky 
Vivian A. Vidoli (r983), California State University, Fresno 



Committee on Governmental and Association Relations 

Daniel J. ^affarano, Chairman, Iowa State University 

Robert M. Bock (1982), University of Wisconsin-Madison 

Samuel F. Conti (1984), University of Massachusetts at Amherst 

Robert E. Gordon (1983), University of Notre Dame 

Robert M. Johnson (1982), Florida State University 

L. Evans Roth (1983), University of Tennessee at Knoxville , 

Linda S. Wilson (1983), University of Illinois at Urbana 



Committee on Graduate Students* 

Raymond B. Anderson, Chairman, Columbia \jniversity 

Carolyn L. Ellner (1983), Claremont Graduate School 

George W. Ki!n/.c (1982), Texas A&M University 

Ellen Mickiewiez- ( 1984), Em ory Urfo^sity 

Jud B. -Sanion (1984), University of Maryland College Park 

Rudolph W. Schul/ (1983). The University of Iowa 

Robert T. van Aller (1983), University of Southern Mississippi 



Committee on Internationa/ Graduate Education 

Alison P. Casarett, Chairman, Cornell University 

Karlcnc N. .Dickey (1984), Stanford University 

Stirling L. Huntley (1982). California Institute of Technology 

Jules B. LaPidus (1983). The Ohio State University 

William S. Livingston (1983), University of Texas at AusjiiA 

Volker Weiss (1984); Syracuse University ^ V, 



Committee on /Membership 

£ugene B. Piedmont (1983), Chairman, University of Massachusetts 
Byron L. Groesbeek (1982), University of Michigan & . 

Michael " M alone (1984). Montana State University 
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^Committee on. Minority Graduate Education _. \ 

f \ 

Anne S. Pruitt, Chairmfan, The Ohio State University \ 
Clara I. Adams (1983), Morgan State University \ 
Mary Ann Carroll (1982), Indiana State University \ 
Johnetta G. Davis ('1983), Howard University \ 
Norman N. Durham (1983), Oklahoma State University \ 

Jaime Rodriguez (1982), University of California, Irvine \ 

\ 

Nominating Committee '* 

v Paul Albrecht, Chairman, Claremont Graduate School 
Elizabeth L. McMahan, East Tennessee State University 

* C. W. Minkel, University of Tennessee at Knoxville 
Kenneth Wolfson, Rutgers University 
Herwig Zauchenberger, University, of Missouri- Kamsas City 

Program Co m mit tee for the 1 982 A n n ual M eeting „ $ ' 

Winiberly C. Rpyster, Clvairman, University of "Kentucky 

Alison P. Casarett, Cornell University 

James L/Cldiyton, University of Utahjte& 4 

Dale R. Corr\st6j^02entrd\ Washing^pjniversity \ * 

Bruce K. Ekst'rand, University of Colorado, Boulder ? 

Thomas J. Napierkowski, University of Colorado^ Colorado Springs . 

W. Dexter- Whitehead, University'of Virginia 

Michael J. Pelczar, Jr., Ex Officio, Council of Graduate Schools 



\ 



Program' Commit tee for 1982 Summer Workshop-for Graduate Deans 

Joyce V. Lawrence, Chairman, Appalachian State University 

Elizabeth L. McMahan, East Tennessee State University 

C\ W. Minkel, University of Tennessee at Knoxville * 

Wimberly C. Royster, University of Kentucky 

MichaeTJ. Pelczar, Jr., Ex Officii, Council of Graduate Schools 

• ■ * 

CGS/AGS Comt'nittee on Testing 

Donald J. White, Co-Chairnian, Boston College 
» Alfred S. Sussman, Co-Chair,man, University of Michigan 
Frances Degen Horowitz (1982), University of Kansas 
Elaine J. Copeland (1983), University of Illinois at Urbana 
Frnest S. Frerichs (1982), Brown University 
Milton E. Lipetz (1983), University of Colorado K 
W. Dexter .Whitehead (1982). University of Virginia 
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CGS/ A AL Executive Deans CommitteeTAFGRAD) 



Michael J. Pelczar, Jr., Chairman, Washington, D.C. N 
' Gustave O. Arlt, Marina del Ray, California , 
Clara I. Adams, Morgan State University 
Charles F. Bonser, Bloomington, Indiana 
Ernest 0- Campbell, Vanderbilt University 
Wade H. Ellis, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
George W. Kunze, Texas A&M University 

Jules B. LaPidus, The Ohio State University r 
William H. Macmillan, University of Alabama 
John P. Noonan, Kansas State University 
Aaron* Noviek, University of Oregon 
• Rose-Marie Oster, University of Maryland College Park , , 
- Phyllis W. Watts, Friant, California 

Committee on Women 

T Beverly B. Cassara, Chairman, University of the District of Columbia 
Stephen Cheston (19[83), Georgetown Ufritfersity / 
Hazel Garrison (1984), Hampton Institule ' 
Barry- Markman (1984), Wayne State University 
Lucille S. Mayne (1983), Case Western Reserve University 
Etta S. Onat'(1982). Yale University 
Nelva* G. Runnalls ( 1982), University of Wisgonsin-Stout 

: * < . y • 

I ask Force on Predominantly Master Is Degree-Granting Institutions 

Bernard J. Downey, Chairman, Villanova University t 1 
James Ballowe. Bradley University 
; Russell G.,Barhekow. Jr.. Southwest Missouri State University 
Louis G. Pbeek, John Carroll University 
Albert W. Spruill, N<j>rth Carolina A&T State University 
Leslie M. 'Thompson/ Georgia Southern College * 
Vivian A. Vidoli, California State University- Fresno 

Task Force on Part-Time Graduate Students 

C. W? Minkel, Chairman, University of Tennessee at Knoxville 
Dominic Martia. Roosevelt University 
^Herbert J. Oyer, Michigan State University 
Norma S. Rees, City University qf New Yo^k 
Kenneth C. Zimmernwi, University of Minnesota 



CGS Representations 

Washington Higher Education Committees: 

Washington Higher Education Secretariat 
Washington Higher Education Group 

Association Council for Policy Analysis and Research ^ 
American Councilman Education-Higher Education Panel 
American Council on Education-International Advisory Group 

tmerican Council on Education-Legislation Monitoring Group 
esearch Advisory Group , 
.National Center for Higher Education Personnel Groups 

' * & ■ " 

, National Committees: - , .*t&r 

Ad Hoc University Science Committee ■ 

Advisory Board, Nq|ional Center for Higher Education ,^ 

Management Systems 
ACE Commission on Educational Credit and Credentials 
Institute of International Education-Deans-'AaNisory Committee 
International Educational Exchange Liaison, Group 
Graduate Record Examinations Board 
National Liaison Comniirt$KForeign Student Affairs) y 
1 National Research Council-Steering-Committee for Research 
Doctorate Survey " - " • 

National Student Aid Coalitio^ 
Research Oniversitfes Network , \ 
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Regional Associations of (Graduate 
Schools Affiliated with thVCou^cil of 
Graduate Schools in the United States 



Confereiic* of Southern Graduate Schools 

Executive Committee, J 983- 1985 

^\ Leon W.Bpn-nejr 0^84). Alabama. A&fvl University ■■ 
blames J, Byo^4^83)Pbeorgia Institute Of Technology 
. Louis. Ca^enell (1$83), Xavier University pf Louisiana'. 

Hazel' J/15arrison (;t985), Hampton restitute • ■<„ ..^ I 
' David R. Hajger (1988), Old Dominion.University ? 
M " Edward Vy, Hawthorne (l983), 'koWard-UniYersity 

Thomas A. Langford (198S), Texas Tech Ulniversity .. . 
Marion T. Lof {in (1983), Mississippi, State University . ^ ■' . 
; J Cart Riggsil985V, University of South Florida ^ " v 

. David S. Sparks. 0984), University Of Maryland Central Adm&iistfation 
. Leslie Ivt» Thompson \ 1984), Georgia Southend i (ToUege " * ' 

Bernard T' Ypuijg (1^84) Arigelo State. University - • * 



Officers 



Wimberly C Royster, Past President, University of "Kentucky 
'William H, Macmillan, President, ^riiver^sity of Alabama . . . - 
John j/Salley, yice President, Virginia Commonwealth University 
Arnolci E. Schwartz, Secretary-Treasurer, Clemson University- 



Midwestern ^socfation of Graduate Schooh . \ " 

Executive Committee 1982 , "V ; -■• 

.Don H, Blount, Chairman', University of NfissouH-Co^mbia ^ >♦ 
Laurine E. Fitzgerald, Past Ch ainri a n.JJ^fi varsity of VVis\:qnsfn-Qsfikosh 
Leo Solt, Vice Chairman, Indiana tkiiyersity - ; *\- * 

1 Spiro Peterson; Membe"r-at- Large; MiaYnj, University ■ • . 

k R/F-. Kruh, Secretary-Treasurer, FCdrisa&Stat$ University. 



Northeastern Association of Graduate Schools 




George S, MPumford, President, Tufts University 
Robert B, Lawson, President-Elect, University of Vermont 
Alison Casarett, Past President, Cornell University 
Donald D. Fitts, Secretary-Treasurer, University of Pennsylvania 
Paul R. Lyons, Member-at-Large, Frostburg State College 
% ' Eugene B. Piedmont, Member-at-Large, University of Massachusetts 
at Amherst 

Charles W. Kim, Member-at-Large, State University of New York at 
Stony Brook 

M. Catherine Butler, Member-at-Large, Brandeis University 



Western Association of Graduate Schools 

Officers 1982 ' 

James L. Clayton, President, University of Utah 
Vivian A. Vidoli, President-Elect, California . tate University, Fresno 
Reuben W. Smith, Past President, University of the Pacific 
Lee B. Jones, Member-at-Large (2-year term) University of Arizona 
Giles T. Brown, Member-at-Large (1-year term), California State 
University, Fullertdn )p * 
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The Constitution of the Council of t 
Graduate Schools in the United States 

(as revised January, 1983) 



/. Name * ; 

This organization shall be called the Council of Graduate Schools in the 
United States, hereinafter referred to as the "Council/* 



2. Purpose 

The Council is established to provide graduate' schools in the United States 
with a comprehensive and widely representative body through which to coun- 
sel and act together. 

Its purpose is the improvement and advancement of graduate education. 
The purview of the Council includes all matters germane to this purpose. The 
Council vshall act to examine needs, ascertain best practices and procedures, 
and render assistance as indicated; it may initiate research for the furthering 
of the purpose. It shall provide a forum for the consideration of problems and 
their solutions, and in meetings, conferences, and publication's shall define 
needs and seek means of satisfying them in the best interests of graduate edu- 
cation throughout the country. In this function the Council may act in accor- 
dance with^the needs of the times and particular situations to disseminate to 
the public, to institutions, to foundations, to the federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments, and other groups whose interest or support is^deemed of concern, 
information relating to the needs of graduate education and the best manner 
of satisfying them. 

In the analysis of graduate education, in the indication of desirable revision 
and further development, in the representation of needs and all other func- 
tions related to effecting its purpose, the Council not only shall be free to act 
as an initiating body, but it shall assume direct obligation for so doing. 

f 

3. Membership s V 

Membership in th£ Council of Graduate Schools in the United States .shall 
bejwited to two categories: Regular and Sustaining. All members shall be 
aware that the Council is devoted to excellence in graduate education as inter- 
preted by occasional position statements outlining philosophies, policies, and 
procedures of graduate education. Applicants for membership-shall display 
evidence as Jo qualifications in a form and as otherwise prescribed by the 
Council. All applications will be reviewed and evaluated by the Council's 
Membership Committee, which will bring its recommendations to trie Execu- 
tive Committee for action ^ ^ £ 
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A. Regular Membership. Institutions of higher education in the United 
States which are significantly engaged in graduate education, research, 
and scholarship, and the preparation of candidates for advanced deA 

m grees are eligible for R leml, t ). Applicant institutions nui f 

already have been appro, offer graduate work by the appropriate 
regional accrediting associati i, and shall have awarded at least thirty 
master's degrees or ten doctoral degrees (or combination thereof) in at . 
least three distinct and separate fields or disciplines .within the thre v e 
years immediately prior to the date of application. Applicant institu- 
tions must also have a formally organized administrative unit responsi- 
ble for graduate affairs. Each application for membership shall contain 
__£vidence as to these qualifications in a forfn prescribed in thfe Bylaws. 

B. Sustaining Membership. Both profit and nonprofit organizations such 
as research institutes; testing and evaluation corporations; philanthropic 

' and charitable organizations; federal, regional and state agencies; pub- 
lic and priv^e research and development corporations; and foreign and 
multi-national organizations are eligible for Sustaining Membership. 
Such organizations must recognize the value oft quality graduate educa- 
tion* across a broad range of scholarly, technological and creative en- 
deavors. Through their participation and membership dues they help 
\ the Council carry out its central mission and purpose, while gaining ac- 
r> ^ cess to its resources and activities. 

Sustaining Members are encouraged to interact and communicate with 
Regular Members both informally aiv' " ^ally. Sustaining Members 
'may, attend CGS meetings and^ >rejci functions; however, 

they do not have voting rights nor >ible to hold elected CGS 

office. ^ 4 

They are listed in the annual CGS Directory and receive the same gener- 
ally distributed information and material as Regular Members. Appro^ 
priate annual membership dues, will be levied by the Council (see Arti- 
cle 11). W 

CGS neither endorses nor represents thQHfiterests of Sustaining Mem- 
bers, explicitly or implicitly. 

Applications for Sustaining Membership sl^all be made in- a form pre- 
scribed by the Bylaws, ^a^h applicant will be considered by the Mem- 
bership Committee in light of the Purpose (Article 2) of the Council. 

\ - , 

4. Voting Power ' 

In all activities oLrfhe Council, each regular member institution shall have 
one vote. More than one representative of any institution may attend the 
meeting oPtheCouncil, but the member's vote shall be cast by the individual 
designated asjhe principal representative of the member by the chief admin- 
istrative officer of t4ie member institution. 
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5. Officers and Board of Directors -~ 

The officers of the Council andthe Board of Directors shall be a Chairman, 
a Chairman-Elect, and the immediate Past Chairman, each serving for a term 
of one yean In the absence of the Chairman, the Chairman-Elect shall be pre- 
siding pfficer of the Board of Directors and the r uicil. 

«° « 

There shall be a Board of Director , of -b" urting members, composed of 
the Chairman, the Chairman-Elect, the P; a Chairman and nine members-at- 
large. Three members-at-larg^shall be elected annually by the members of 
.„ the Council in the manner specified in Article 8 for terms of three years which 
begin immediately after the,Anniial Mee'ting, 

The Chairman-Elect, chosen by the Board of Directors from its own past or 
present membership, shall serve in that capacity for one year. The following. 
, year, the <Thaii*man- Elect will assume the office of Chairman, and therfollow- 
ing year, the office of Past Chairman. \ " ,' / 

Each voting^meq^ber of the Board of Directors must be the principal Vepre- 
htative of institutional member of the Council and none may serve for 

consecutive full terms. « 
If the Chairman is unable to continue jti office, the Chairman- Elect shall 
w succeed immediately to the Chairmanship, and the Board ofvDirectors shall 
choose a new^Ch^irman-Elect. 

Any vacancy occuring among, the membership-at-large of the Board of Di- 
rectors shalhbe filled in the manner specified in Article 8. In the interim, the 
position shall be filled by an* appointee of fhe Board of Directors. I ' ' 

of ' 

6. Executive Officers 

he chief executive officer of trie Council shall^be a President, who shall be 
r. laried officer, appointed by the Btfard of Directors and serving at its plea- 
se. The President shall serve as an ex-officio member of the Board of Direc- 
tors without a vote. . t , 

7. Duties and Powers of the Board of Directors 

^4ijajJditk)n to the duties and powers vested in the Board of Directors else- 
where\in^this Constitution, the i Board of Directors may specifically employ 
such staff and establish such offices as may seem necessary; incorporate; un- 
4 ^d^rtake itself, or through its agents, tcvraise funds for the Council and to ac- 
cept and expend monies for the Council; take initiative and^act forthe Council 
vin all matters includirig'matters of policy and public statement except where 
. limited by this Constitution or by actions of the Cotfncil. 

8. Committees _ * „ ^ % 

In Edition to the Board of Directors, there* stialf be an Executive Commit- 
tee of the Board of . Directors, a Nominating Committee, a Committee on 



Membership, whose members shall not be members of the Boanj of Direc- 
tors, and such other standing committees as may be established by the Board 
of Directors. " 

Except for the Executive Committee and the Nominating Committee, all 
standing committees and ad hoc committees shall be appointed by tne Chair- 
man with the advice and consent of the Board of Directors. Committee mem- 
bership shall be limited to regular members of the Council. ( , 

JThe Executive Committee shall consist of the Chairman, Past Chairman, 
and Chairman-Elect and two other Board members elected annually by. the 
Board of Directors. The President of the Council shall be an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. 

To the extent determined by the Board, the Executive Committee shall have 
the authority of the Board in the management of the affairs of the Council in 
the intervals between meetings of ttte Board. The actions of the Executive 
Committee shall be reported at the next meeting of the Board of Directors. 

The Nominating Committee shall consist of five new members each year of 
whom three shalJ be elected by the members of the Council. Two shall be 
memberspf the Board of Directors. The Chairman of the. Committee shall be 
the Past Chairman of the Board. The one other Board member shall be 
elected by the Board from its members-at-large who shal^be in the last year of 
their t'ernjs. 

At least sixty-one days before each Annual Meeting of the Council, the 
Nominating Committee shall propose to the members of the Council two nom- 
inees for each member-at-large position of the Board of'Directors to be filled 
including residual terms of vacated positions, and two nominees for each 
member-at-large position of the Nominating Committee. These nominations- 
shall be made only after suggestion's accompanied by supporting vitae have 
been solicited from the rhembership-at-large. •» 

The election will then be held by mail ballot and the nominees receiving the 
larger number of votes for the positions tb be filled shall be declared elected. 
In case of a tie vote * the Nominating Committee shall break the tie. 



9. Meetings 0 

The Council shall hold an Annual Meeting at a time and place determined 
by the Fjiard of Directors. The Council may meet at other times on call of the 
Board of directors. * \ 

The BoJtai of Directors shall be responsible for the afeenda for meetings of 
the Council. Reports and proposals to be submitted for action by the Council 
shall be filed with the Board of Directors before they may be submitted for 
general discussion by the Council. No legitimate report or proposal may be 
blocked from presentation to the Council, but action on any proposal may not 
be taken until the JBoard of Directors has had an opportunity to make a 
recommendation. ^ 

& 
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In matters not provided for in this Constitution, parliamentary procedure 
shall be governed by Robert's Rules of Order, Revised. > - 



10. Limitation of Powers 

No act of the Council shall'be held to control the polio- >r linr of •». ^on of 
any member ^Institution. 

//. D//e5 * ^ \ * ' 

*f' * ■ 

Membership dues shall tie proposed by the Board of Directors and must be 
approved by the majority of the membership after due notice. 

12. Amendments L 

* Amendments to this Constitution may be proposed b^ the Board of Direc- 
tors or by written petition of one-tlrird ofthe members. However they origi- 
nate, proposals for amendments shall be received by the Board of Directors 
and forwarded with recommendations to the members, in wrjting, at least 
ninety days before the meetjng at which they are to be voted upon or before 
formal submission to the members for a mail ballot. T*o be adopted, proposed 
amendments must receiv^the approval of a two-thirds majority of the mem- 
bers voting at the announced meeting or on the designated mail ballot. 

13. Bylaws „ * ttfr> . 

Bylaws may be established by tfle Board of Directors at any regulator spe- 
cial meeting, subject to ratification by a simple majority vote of the Council at 
the next Annual Meeting. 



( 



BYLAWS 



1. In conformity with Article 6 of the Constitution; the President of the Coun- 
cil of Graduate Schools in the Onited States shall be paid an annual snlary 

o be determined by the Board of Directors plus such perquisites as jna\ 
:cessary for the proper conduct of the office and such^t^a' 
deemed essential. The President is authorized to employ sue **N^lfc 
necessaryjor the proper conduct of the office, to establish ^^Wf 
in the name' of the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States, and 
to draw checks and invest monies against the Council's account or ac- 
counts, subject to an annual audit of the books of the Council by a Certi- 
fied Public Accountant and approval by the Board of Directors. _ 

2. Depositories for fundrfof the Council shall be designated by the Board of 
Directors. N * 
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3. In the event of .the dissolution, of the Council of Graduate Schools,* all then 

- existing assets of the Council shall be distributed in.equal parts to the insti- 
tutions which will at the'time be members Qf the Councils \ ; ' ■ • 

, ■ . • . 0 * 

4. The fiscal year of the Council will correspond to the ca lend ar/yeap. 

•5. In the event of the death. or disability x)f the Present of the Council; the 
Chairman shalf immediately call a meeting of fhe Board of Directors to se- 
lect an Acting President, who shall assume, the responsibilities of the Presi- 
dent, as they are specified in AT^cle 6 of the Constitution and in Bylaws 1 
and 2, until the appointment of a new President. 

6. Regular membership applicants responding to Section 3 of the Constitu- 
tion are expected to furnish statements endorsed by the chief executive of- 
ficer and the chief graduate officer of their institution. These statements 
should include information as to the following: 

a) The institution's accreditation for graduate work as determined by the 
appropriate regional accrediting association. r 

b) The number of graduate degrees a\varded in the three years immediately^ 
preceding the application for each applicable field or discipline in 
which graduate degrees are awarded. 

c) "A general description of the criteria used in determining faculty partici- 

pation in graduate programs, i.e.! the level of training and the scholarly/ 
creative productivity of the faculty members in the institution's gradu- 
ate program. , 

d) The degree of ceutrality of graduate education to the nature and pur- 
pose of the institution as evidenced by its budgetary commitment to 
graduate programs, tne existence of special facilities or resources in 
specific support of graduate education, and, in the case of appoint- 

^ ments, promotion and tenure, the degree of importance placed on fac- 
ulty, contributions to graduate and scholarly /creative work. 

e) The extent of the institution's acceptance of existing Council policy 
statements setting forth standards for the organization of ^aduate 
study. s 1 

7. Materials and information requested from the chief administrative officer 
of organizations applying for Sustaining Membership should include a 
statement of the aims and objectives of their organization; a statement of 
interest in graduate study; documentation of engagement in or commit- 
ment to research and development, creative expression, or the exploration 
of ideas; characterization of the educational level and achievements of the 

" organization's professional staff; identification of affiliations with other 
associations or institutes- relevant to- graduate education; and a statement 
showing prior support of higher education. 
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Applicant organizations must have been in. existence for a period of time 
' sufficient to establish the above commitments. 

Applicants agree to accept existing Council policy statements setting forth 
standards for graduate study ahd allied concerns. * - 

8. A regional organization. of graduate schools which becomes associated 
wkh the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States shall be known 
as a CGS affiliate. Eligibility for CGS affiliate status is limited to a) exist- 
ing regional organizations of graduate schools or b) any, such, organizations 
subsequently established and having membership- of at least 50 institu- 
tions. An eligible^organization becomes a CGS affiliate lipon approval by 
CGS's Board of Directors of a letter from a. duly authorized officer at that 
organization stating, its intent to become an affiliate. No fee is required to, 
become a CGS affiliate. Formal participation of the regional associations 
fn CGS shall be provided through the Board nomination and election pro- 
cess, in such a way that a representative of at least one institution in each of 
the affiliated regional associations, who otherwise meet CGS's constitu- 
tional requirements for Board membership, is a member of the Board. 
Or^e such member may then be designated by each affiliate as its liaison 
merrier, who shall have, as an extra responsibility beyond that of regular 
Board membership, to communicate information and views between the 
Board and the officers of the affiliate. (Alternatively, a regional organiza- 
tion which is an affiliate of the Council may designate as its liaison repre- 
sentative an individual who is not a Board member.) Such communication' 
does, not preclude direct communication between CGS and officers of the 
affiliates. A liaison member may or may not be an officer of the affiliate 
and is free to act on any Board decision independent of any position de- 
scribed by his or her, affiliate. In determining any joint position held by 
CGS and its affiliates, the governing bodies of each must have adopted 
such a position through their own procedure WH- -men as becv. 
reached, CGS shall be able U i M in ccul 

mon by CGS and its affiliates. 

Section 10 of the Constitution of CGS shall apply to any such determination. 

, PROCEDURAL POLICIES 

» > 

U Annual meetings of the Council shall be held during or near the first 
week of December. 

2. li :• member resigns, it must reapply for admission in the normal way if 
it wishes to resume membership. " ^ 

3. Institutions accepted to membership in any given year are required to 
pay prorated dues on a quarterly basis for that fiscal year. 
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Alphabetical Listing of Member Institutions 



Abilene Christian University 

Adelphi University 

Air Force Institute of Technology 

Alabama A&M University 

Alfred University 
♦American University, The 

Andrews U&iversity 

Angelo State University 

Appalachian State University 

Arizona State University 

Arkansas 'State University 

Atlanta University 

Auburn University 

Austin Peay State University 

Ball- State University 

Baylor College of Medicine 

Baylor University 
♦Boston College 

Boston University * 

Bowling Green Sj£j£&Jniversity 

Bradley University 
♦Brandri* \ hv*- *r<*\* 

Brie 3 college 

Brigi Loung University 
* Brown I diversity 
*Bryn Mawr College^ 
*California v Institute of Technology 

California State College, 
Bakersfield - 

California State College, 
Stanislaus 

California State College (Pa.) 

California State Polytechnic 
University, Pomona 

California State Uhiv&rshy, Fresno 

California State University, 
Fullerton 

California State University, 
; .vard 

California State University, 
Long Beacrr ^ 

y 

^ j 



r 

' California State University, 
Los Angeles 
- California State University, 
Northridge 
California State University, 
Sacramento 
*Case Western Reserve University 
*Catholic University of America 
' Central Michigan University 
Central State University 
Central Missouri State JJniversity 
Central Washington University 
Chicago State University t 
City College of the City University 
v of New, York 

City University of New York 
*Claremont Graduate School 
*Clark University 

Clarkson College of Technology 

Clemson University 

Clev 'd St ^e University 

Collt 0 . of Nuu'e Dame 

Coljege of Saint Rose 
• College of William and Mary ' 

Colorado School of Mines N 

Colorado State University 
♦Columbia University 

Coppin State College 
JiCornell University ■ 

Creighton University ~~ 

Dartmouth College 

DePaul University 

Dral^e^University 

Drexel University. 
*Duke University 

Duquesne University 

E^st Carolina University 

East Tennessee State University 

East Texas State ^University 

Eastern Illinois University 

Eastern Kentucky University 
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Eastern Michigan University 
Eastern V^shingtoi? University 

♦Emory University 
Emporia State University 
FairleighJDickinson University 
Fitchburg State~College 
Florida A&M University 
Florida Atlantic University 

♦Floridd State University 

*Fordham University 
Fort Hays S^ate University 
Framingham State College . 
Gannon University 
Gallaudet College 
George Mason University 

♦George Washington University* 

♦Georgetown University 

♦Georgia Institute of Technology 
Geojrgia Southern' College ' 
Georgia State University 
Governors State University 



Kent State University 
Lamar University . * 
♦Lehigh University . 
v Loma Linda University, 
♦Louisiana State pniversity 
Louisiana State University Medical 
• Center, School of (graduate 
Studies 

Loyola Marymount University 
♦Loyola University of Chicago 
-McNeese State University 
Mankato State University 
Marquette University <^ 
Marshall University 
♦Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
Medical College of Georgia 
Medical College of Pennsylvania 
Medical College of Wisconsin, The 
Medical University of South v 
Carolina 



/ 



Hahnemann Medical College and Jj t Memphis State University 



Hospital 
Hampton Institute 9 t 
Hardin-Simmons University 
♦Harvard University 
Hebrew Union College Jewish 

Institute of Religion 
Hofsfra University 
Holy Narftes College 
Howard Universitv 
Idaho State UnivWtiy 
♦Illinois Institut^orrecjyiology *" 
Illinois State University . > 
Indiana State University 
Indiana University 
♦Indiana University of Pennsylvania 

Iona College x 
♦Iowa 'State University ^ 
Jackson State University 
James Madison University ^ 
John Carroll University 
♦Johns Hopkins University* The 
♦Kansas State University 



Kjiiami University 
♦Michigan State University 
Michigan Technological University 
Middle Tennessee State University 
Midwestern State University 
Mississippi College 
Mississippi State University 
Montana State University . 
Montclair State College 
Morehead State University 
Morgan State University 
Murray St University 
Naval Postgraduate School 
New Jersey Institute of Technology 
New Mexico Institute of Mining 

and Technology 
New Mexico State University 
♦New School for Social Research 

New York Institute of Technology 
. New York Medical College 
*Ne\fr York University 
Niagara University 
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North Carolina Agricultural and 
^ Technical State University 
North Caroling Central University 
*North Carolina State University at 
Raleigh 

North Dakota Sta*e University 
North Texas State University 



Sangamon State University 
San Jose State University 
. Seattle University \ 
Shippensburg State College 
Sonoma State University 
South Dakota School of Mines 
and Technology- 



^Northeast Missouri State University South Dajcota State University 



' Northeastern Illinois University 

Northeastern University 

Northern Arizona University * 

Northern Illinois University 
* Northwestern University 

Northwestern State University of 

%*Louisiana 

Nova University 

Oakland University 
*Ohio State University, The 

Ohio University 
♦Oklahoma State University 

Old Dominion University 
*Oregon State University 
♦Pennsylvania State University, The 
*Pepperdine University 

Pittsburg State University 

Polytechnic Institute of New York 
*Princeton University 
*Purdue University 
'Queens College of the City Univer- 
sity of J^ew York 
*Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

Rhode Island College 
*Rice ^filiversity 
*Rockefeller University, The 

Roosevelt University 
♦Rutgers — The State University 

St. Bonaventure University 
*St. John's University 
*St. Louis University 

St. Mary's University 

Samford University 

Sam Houston State University 

San Diego Sta^e University * 

San Francisco State University 



Southeast MTssouri State University 
Southeastern Louisiana University 
Southepn Illinois University at 

Carbondale 
Southern Illinois University 

at Edwardsville 
Southern Methodist University 
Southern University 
Southwest Missouri State ^ 

University 
Southwest Texas State University 
*Stariford University 
State University of New York at 

Albany * 
- State University .of New York at 

Binghamton 
*State University of .New York at 

Buffalo 

State University of New York — 

Downstate Medical ^Center 
State University of New York/at 

Stony Brook 
State University of New 
Upstate Medical Cenj* 
Stephen^F. Austin Sta£ 
, Stetson University 
Stevens Institute of 
♦Syracuse University 
♦Temple University 
Tennessee State University 
Tennessee Technological University 
*Texas A&M University * 
Texas Christian University 
Texas Sdjithern University 
Texas Tec^f'Unfversity 
Texas Woman's University, The 
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Thomas Jefferson University 
Towson State University 
Trenton State College* , 
Trinity University 
Tufts University 

♦Tulane University ' • 

United States International 

University \ 
University of Akron 
♦University of Alabama * 
University of Alabama in 

Birmingham 
University of Alabarfia -in 

Huntsville 
University of Alaska ' 
♦Oriiversity of Arizona 
University of Arkansas 
University of Arkansas at 

Little Rock 
University of Baltimore 
University of Bridgeport 
♦University of California, Berkeley 
University of California, Davis 
University of California, Irvine 
University of California, Los 
Angers 

University of California, Riverside , 
University of California/ San Diego 
University of California, San 

Francisco 
University of California, Santa 
> Barbara 

University of Central Florida 
♦University of Chicago 
♦University of Cincinnati/ 
♦ University of Colofack/ 

University of Corfnecticut 

University of Dayton 
♦University of Delaware ' 
♦University of Denver 

University of Detroit 

University of the District of 
Columbia * 
■ University of Evansville 



♦University of Florida 
University of- Georgia 
University of Hartford 
University of Hawaii 
University of Health Sciences, The, 

Chicago Medical School 
University of Houston J • iJ 

University of Idaho . * 

University of Illinois- at Chicago ( - 

Circle " ' 

University of Illinois at The 

Medical Center - ' , „ 
.♦University of Illinois at Urbane • y 
♦University of Iowa 
♦University of Kansas / 
♦University qf Kentucky 
University of Louisville 
University' of Lowell 
-University of Maine at Qrono 
♦University of Maryland , * ' & 
University of Maryland at v \ ■ 
Baltimore * V" 
iv University of Maryland', Baltimore ". 
County ^ 
University of Maryland College 

Partf* + , " :^ 

University of Massachusetts at 

Amherst * 
University qf Medicine #nd , 
Dentistry of New Jersey— 
Graduate'School of Biomedical- 
Sciences 
University of Miami 
♦University of 1 fi/fichigan 
University of Minnesota 
University; of Mississippi 
Univ^rsit&of Missouri— Columbia 
University of Missourj^-Kansas 
City % 
University of Mjssouri — Rolla ■ 
University of NtissouriASt. Louis 
^ University of Montana 
_ ♦University of Nebraska- ^ • 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
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University of Nevada -Las Vegas 
University*of Nevada— Keno 
University of New Hampshire 
University of New Haven 
University of New Mexico 
University of New Orleans 
•University oL North C arolina .it 
C hapel Hilt 
University of North Carolina at 

Charlotte / 
University of'North Carolina at 
„ - ( ireensboro ^/ 
Iniversity of North [)alu>ta 
Iniversity of Northern Jh^lonulo 
University of Northern Iowa 
Iniversity of Notre Daiiu 
Iniversity of Oklahoma 
'niversity of Oregon 
'niversity of tin- Pacific 
'niversity «»f Pennsylvania 
'niversity of Pittsburgh 
•niversity of Rhode Island 
'lyversitvi of Rochester 
University of San E ; ranei>i(. 
lYiversity of Santa Clara 
'tiiversitv of Scranton 
'nnoi'sity of South Alabama 
' nneisitv of South Caiolina 
'niversity of South 1 )akola 
'niversity of South Honda 
'niversity of Southern California 
'niversity of Southern Maine 
'niversity of Southern Mississippi 
'niwrsitv of I ennessee at 
( hattan(x>ga 
1 n iverslt v of I c n ru- w< >\\ 

Knowille 
'niversity o( I emu %s<v .»< r\i 
'niversitv of lennnvr' < i nlci f»n 

tin* Health Sciences 
'niversity of lexas at Arlington 
' n iv ei sit \ of I exas at Atisl in 
'mveiMtv of I c\as at I >all.is 
'invci Mt\ ol I c\ as al II l\i\< » 



University of Texas at San Antonio 

University of Texas at Tyler 

University of Texas Graduate 

Sehool of Biomedical Sciences 

■* i 

at (ialveston — • 

University of 'Texas Graduate c 
Sehool of Biomedical Sciences 
at Houston 

University o\ Texas Graduate 
Sehool of Biomedical Sciences 
at San Antonio 

I 'niversity of Toledo 

I 'niversity of Tulsa 
*l 'niversity of 1 1 1 ah 

University of Vermont ^ 
•University of Virginia 
•University of Washington 'f ^ 
•University of Wisconsin. Madison 

University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

University of Wisconsin. Oshkosh 

University of Wisconsin. Stout 
^University of Wyoming 

Utah State University 
* Vanderbilt I 'niversity y 

Villanova I 'niversity • . 

I Virginia Commonwealth University 
•Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State I ' nivn sit v 

Wake Tore st I 'mveisitv 
•Washington State Unnersits 

Washington University 

Wavne St ate ( ollege 
•Waviie State I 'iiivci sit \ 

Wesleyan I hmersit\ 

West Chester State College 

West Texas State University 
*Wesl Virginia University 

Western Carolina Umveititv 

Western Illinois University 

Western Kentiiekv Univcrsu> 

Westcfu Mulligan Umveisitv 

Western Stale ( ollege nf Colorado 
'Western Washington Umveisitv 

We.llield Stale ( oll.a-e 
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Wichita State University 
Wgrccster Polytechnic Institute 
Worcester State College 
Wright'State University 
Xdvier University 



♦Yale University 
-ieshiva University 
Youngstown State University 



♦Founding Institutions 
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